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Royal Society, Somerset House, 
July 6, 1852. 

Mr. Ursan,—My attention has been 
drawn to an article in your Magazine for 
July (p. 62) in which the laws, &c. of the 
Royal Society are discussed. 

It is stated that at the last election 
“there were thirty-four candidates ; but, 
as the present rules of the Society only 
allow of fifteen being elected, nineteen 
were rejected !”’ 

Permit me to inform you that this is 
quite erroneous. A reference to the statutes 
will show that the Fellows may elect just 
as many of the candidates as they please. 
The charter gives them this power, and 
the Council have in no manner infringed 
the privilege. That body merely recom- 
mended fifteen candidates, not, I beg to 
assure you, “ according to the weight of 
personal influence,’’? but on account of 
superior scientific claims, the investigation 
of which is their special care. 

Trusting to your well-known candour 
to correct the error I have pointed out, 

I remain, Sir, your humble Servant, 

C. R. Wexp. 

[We feel much obliged to Mr. Weld 
for this communication, having been 
anxious to be acquainted with any argu- 
ments in justification of the present mode 
of election at the Royal Society. The 
main reason assigned is, it seems, the care 
taken by the Council to investigate the 
scientific claims of the candidates : upon 
which plea the Council has virtually arro- 
gated to itself that right of election which 
was conferred by the charter on the So- 
ciety at large. Such being the present 
mode of managing the elections, we do 
not perceive that our former statement 
was erroneous; for when we spoke of 
“the present rules’’ of the Society, we 
did not imagine that the statutes had been 
altered. The Council avowedly exercises 
a congé d’elire ; and we presume it cannot 
be denied that this in effect at once limits 
the numbers to be admitted, and dictates 
the individuals. ] 

We transferred from the newspapers 
into our last number, p. 85, a statement 
relative to the appropriation of the large 
accumulated estate accruing from the pro- 
perty of William Jennens, esq. of Acton 
Place, in Suffolk, who died in 1798. We 
are therefore bound to add the following 
explanation from the Essex Herald : “ The 
statement of a decision having taken place 
in the Court of Chancery, with regard 
to this enormous property, in favour of 
one Martin, of Maldon, in this county, 
although communicated to us through a 
highly respectable channel, is not, we are 
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assured by other claimants, founded on 
fact. Our correspondent, it appears, de- 
rived his information indirectly from Mar- 
tin himself, who (much advanced in years) 
having been called to town to attach his 
signature to some document connected 
with the proceedings in his behalf, fancied 
that he had, by his autograph, secured the 
property. His anticipatory apportionment 
of the same among his family, with which 
he proceeded, induced the conclusion in 
their minds also, that the affair was set- 
tled ; but the wide circulation given to 
the rumour has led to a host of communi- 
cations from other claimants, among them 
one from the ‘ Jennens’ Family Associa- 
tion,’ in Sun-street, Bishopsgate, from 
which we are led to believe that all the 
Chancery ‘ doubts’ as to the rightful 
owners are not yet dispelled, and that all 
the claimants may still indulge in the 
idea that they have a chance of the prize.” 

Weare indebted to Mr. Roche, of Cork, 
for the following corrections of the me- 
moir of General Arthur O'Connor, pub- 
lished in our last Magazine. At p. 102, 
line 12, Arthur O’Connor is represented 
as the fifth and youngest son of his father 
Daniel, but he was the ¢hird ; for the five 
were thus in succession: 1. Daniel; 2. 
Roger; 3. Arthur; 4. William; and 5. 
Robert-Longfield. In line 29, John Con- 
ner should be Daniel. The estate of 
Maneh was lately put up to sale among 
the incumbered estates, and partly sold so 
as to meet the incumbrancers, still leaving 
about one moiety clear. In the second 
column it is stated that “ in 1804 the First 
Consul gave him the rank of Lieutenant- 
General, and he was afterwards promoted 
to that of General of Division ;”’ but it 
should be that he was first made General 
of Division and afterwards promoted to be, 
Lieutenant-General; for the latter is of 
superior degree, corresponding to our 
General in full, and only subordinate to 
that of Marshal, while the General of Di- 
vision is equivalent only to our Lieutenant- 
General. A few lines after, Condorcet, 
Madame O’Connor’s father, is said to 
have died in 1805 ; but he committed sui- 
cide in March 1794, when she was a child 
of five years old, and not in 1805. 

GeNEALOGICUS, having observed an 
advertisement of “ Burke’s LanpED 
GENTRY FOR 1852,” inquires in what 
respect the book “for 1852’ differs from 
the edition completed with its Supple- 
ments and Indexes three or four years 
ago. We are unable to answer this inquiry 
without the assistance of the publishers, 
or of some recent purchaser. 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE AT HOME. 


Histoire de la Vie Politique et Privée de Louis Philippe. 


Par A. Dumas. 


Paris, 1852. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE author of this book is one of 
those persons who reminds us of the 
old proverb which says, “ save us from 
our friends.” He was a protegé of the 
house of Orleans, began life under the 
patronage of the prince whose private 
career he professes to lay open to the 
public, and was the familiar friend of 
the younger scions of the family. It 
is the writer’s opinion that the dynasty 
of Orleans has ceased to reign, and that 
it has fallen never to rise again. The 
book is written under this conviction, 
the influence of which is visible in 
every page. Louis Philippe accord- 
ingly comes in for very much of the 
treatment which the dead lion received 
at the hoofs of the vivacious ass. He 
is “ shewn up” in dishabille as well as 
in court dress. Suetonius has been 
the model of the author, but the latter 
has not imitated him in brevity. M. 
Dumas is ungratefully descriptive on 
avery large scale. He has an intensely 
contemptuous hatred for his old bene- 
factor, exceeded by nothing but his 
comically intense hatred of England, 
and he is considerably wicked when he 
deems himself only witty. 

It is not our intention to follow the 
author through the political portion of 
his biography. The public life of Louis 
Philippe is tolerably well known. His 
private life, of course, is less so, and it 
is of Louis Philippe “ at home” that 
we would speak, taking M. Dumas for 
ourauthority. The daguerreotypelike- 
ness he has drawn of the Citizen King 
is probably correct, but it is super- 


eminently disagreeable. Acknowledg- 
ment of this fact involves no praise of 
the artist. 

When Louis Philippe (born in 1773) 
was five years of age, Madame de Genlis 
was residing in his father’s house under 
a triple title—she was lady in waiting 
to his mother, the governess of his 
sister, and the mistress of his father. 
The latter ultimately surrendered all 
his children to the care of Madame de 
Genlis, who had, indeed, half in jest 
half in earnest, solicited the trust. 
The consent of the King had of course 
to be gained. His Majesty was not 
inexorable. “Governor or governess,” 
said he, “ make what you like of her ;” 
and he added, as he turned away, “ Hap- 
pily the Count d’Artois has children,” 
who, as it may be confessed parentheti- 
cally, were tes carefully instructed 
than Louis Philippe and his brothers 
and sisters. The courage and the 

atience which were remarkable in the 
ate King of the French were instilled 
into him by the governess, whom he 
“ passionately loved,” and whose place 
in his heart was far above that awarded 
to his own neglected mother. 

Madame de Genlis gave her pupils, 
or caused them to receive, a highly 
practical instruction—a course by 
which Louis Philippe was influenced 
even till the last days he passed at 
Claremont. It was sometimes dramatic 
as well as practical. For instance: 
there was at Mont St. Michel an im- 
mense wooden cage. It had been built 
expressly on the order of Louis XIV. 
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That sensitive monarch had been of- 
fended at some rather stringent com- 
ments made upon his conduct by a 
poor Dutch editor, to seize whom he 
violated the territory of Holland, and, 
having got possession of his prey, he 
flung the awe-stricken political writer 
into this monstrous prison, where the 
captive existed during eighteen years 
in darkness, damp, and constraint, and 
at length died, as shattered in mind as 
in body. 

The pupils of Madame de Genlis 
were making an educational tour in 
1788, and in the course of their way- 
faring they reached Mont St. Michel. 


They arrived about eleven o’clock in the 
evening, and, as they were expected, the 
fort was illuminated and the convent bells 
set in motion. . . . The prior and a dozen 
of the brethren received the princes at the 
foot of the four hundred steps which lead 
to the convent. ... In the middle of 
supper Madame de Genlis, instigated by 
‘signs made to her by her pupils, touched 
upon the famous question of the iron cage. 
Thereon the prior explained to the mar- 
chioness that with the iron cage there was 
the same misapprehension as with the iron 
mask. The iron mask was of velvet, and 
the iron cage was of wood. But though 
a wooden, it was not the less a solid, 
cage, composed of enormous beams, with 
interstices of only three or four fingers’ 
breadth between them. ‘‘ Moreover,”’’ 
added the prior, ‘‘ this cage, which has 
become almost useless to us, gives a bad 
reputation to the convent; and I have 
formed the resolution to destroy it.’’ This 
was a fine opportunity for Madame de 
Genlis to display the philanthropical edu- 
cation she had imparted to her pupils ; 
she met the expression of the prior’s re- 
solve by requesting him to make a solem- 
nity of the destruction. The ceremony 
was arranged for the following day. 

The next day the descent was made, 
with some pomp, into the dungeon. Ma- 
dame de Genlis was at the head of her 
four pupils, the prior at the head of his 
twelve monks. The gaolers presided over 
their five or six prisoners, to whom per- 
mission had been accorded to witness the 
ceremony. . . . The famous cage was sur- 
rounded; then, a carpenter advancing, 
presented an axe to the young Duke de 
Chartres (Louis Philippe), who struck the 
first blow, exclaiming—‘‘ In the name of 
humanity, I destroy this cage!’ The car- 
penters did the rest. But, alas! as there 
is no circumstance in the world which has 
not its sombre side for some one, so here 
was there a man who looked on with tears 
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in his eyes as the famous cage began to 


fall to pieces. The Duke de Chartres 
marked his sorrow, and asked why it was 
excited. ‘“ Monseigneur,’’ said the man, 
“T am the porter of the abbey, and I drew 
great profits from the cage, which I used 
to show to travellers as I told them the 
story of the Hollander and his fate. With 
its destruction comes myruin.’”’ ‘ True,” 
answered the Duke; “and I owe you an 
indemnity. Here are ten Jowis, and hence- 
forward, instead of showing the cage to 
travellers, you can show them the spot 
where it used to be.’’ 


From 1787 M. Dumas passes sud- 
denly to the year 1830, and, a propos 
to the cage, remarks :— 


In 1830, the Dukede Chartres, then Louis 
Philippe the First, received a deputation 
from the city of Avranches. In the midst of 
the congratulations offered upon his acces- 
sion to the throne, there was interpolated 
a reminiscence of the act, then forty-two 
years old. The king replied to the com- 
pliment with the facility which was natu- 
ral to him; and he added, “I thank you 
for reminding me of a happy circumstance 
in my life. I there, indeed, gave proof 
of my love for liberty, and of my hatred 
for despotism, inspired by the sight of 
that terrific rock.”’ 

Alas, Sire! (exclaims the author, over 
the grave of the dead king,) would you not 
have regarded him as a false prophet who 
should have said at that moment, “ Oh, 
popular king! it is you who will open 
this convent; it is you who will re- 
people these dungeons ; and the sound of 
groans and complaining which you will 
cause to arise therein, from 1833 to 1848, 
will drown for ever the noise of the fall of 
the famous axe which you wielded in 
1788.’’ 

It was not long after that Madame 
de Genlis took her eldest pupil to 
witness, if not otherwise share in, 
another act of destruction. Mistress 
and scholars were amusing themselves 
with private theatricals in the chateau 
of St. Leu, when news reached them 
that the people were pulling down the 
Bastile. ‘The strong-minded instruct- 
ress immediately suspended the per- 
formance, ordered the carriage, jumped 
into it with the now tall and graceful 
boy, who “passionately” loved her, 
and drove straightway to the residence 
of Beaumarchais. From the windows 
of the house the young duke saw the 
downfall of the sombre stronghold of 
Charles the Fifth. He clapped his 
hands at the spectacle, laughed aloud, 
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and exhibited such noisy demonstra- 
tions of satisfaction, that even Madame 
de Genlis, who was in reality as ec- 
static as himself, counselled him to 
give method to the madness of his 
mirth. 

The young prince, as is well known, 
surrendered his titles, as his father 
had done, became a sans culotte, ac- 
cepted humble offices in the assembly 
of the Jacobins, and wrote to Madame 
de Genlis that there were but two 
things in the world he supremely 
loved, namely, “the new constitution 
and you!” At the same moment he 
wrote to his mother that he could only 
dine with her twice a week. The 
ardent Jacobin was growing ashamed 
of his royal parent! The very epi- 
thet which was hers by right of nature 
he gave to his father’s mistress. ‘Oh, 
my mother!” he writes (applying the 
word to Madame de Genlis), “ Oh, my 
mother, how do I bless you for having 
preserved me from all these evils by 
inspiring me with those sentiments of 
religion wherein alone is my strength!” 

e pass over those well-known in- 
cidents wherein we see the young 
duke fighting gallantly for the Repub- 
lic at Valmy and Jemappes; flying 
from it with Dumouriez, refusing (by 
calculation rather than by patriotism, 
as Dumas seems to think) to take ser- 
vice under the Austrians against 
France, wandering through Switzer- 
land under the name of Corby, an 
Englishman, rejoining his sister, sepa- 
rating from her, and, finally, as M. 
Chabaud Latour, becoming usher in 
an academy at Reichenau, at sixty 
pounds a-year. Hesubsequently gave 
up his tutorship, travelled through 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Fin- 
land, and at length set sail from Ham- 
burgh for the United States, on the 
24th September, 1796 ; and arrived at 
Philadelphia on the 21st of the follow- 
ing month. He was speedily joined 
by his brothers, the dukes of Mont- 
pensier and Beaujolais. In January, 
1800, the exiles returned to Europe, 
landing at Falmouth. It is not till 
April, 1808, that we find any incident 
worth recording, and which is not al- 
ready well known. In that month, 
however, Louis Philippe, writing to 
Dumouriez, acknowledges, (and the 
letter is still extant) that though born 
a French prince, he is by necessity, 
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principle, opinion, and habit, a thorough 
Englishman. To show it, he intimated 
to Canning that it was the interest of 
England to prevent the French from 
getting possession of the Ionian Islands, 
and that he, the Duke of Orleans, was 
ready to take command of an expedi- 
tion for that purpose, if the British 

overnment was disposed to put trust 
in him! His expressed hatred of Bo- 
naparte at this period was unmeasured, 
and it was only by the intervention of 
England that he did not appear in 
arms against the troops of the usurper 
in Spain. He found consolation for 
the lucky disappointment in marrying 
the Princess Maria Amelia of Naples, 
on the 25th December, 1809. He soon 
after repaired to the Spanish peninsula, 
intending once more to take arms 
against the French. Happily for him, 
England a second time — to his 
exercising a command. He returned 
to Sicily, where again he found con- 
solation for disappointment in the son 
that was there born to him in No- 
vember, 1810. He continued for some 
years seeking for military employment 
and reviling Bonaparte, for whom, he 
said, he entertained as much hatred 
as contempt. At length came 1814, 
and the downfal of the empire. 


He departed from Palermo, accompa- 
nied by a single servant, and arrived in 
Paris early in May. He alighted incog- 
nito at an hotel in the Rue Grange Bate- 
liere, and on the very instant, without 
waiting to change his dress, so powerful 
is the attraction of “ home,’’ he proceeded 
on foot through the Rue de Richelieu to 
the Palais Royal. He entered the gar- 
den, crossed and recrossed it, and then 
passing through the Cour des Colonnes, 
arrived at the open gate in front of the 
great staircase. The Duke of Orleans 
hurried into the hall, and in spite of the 
opposition of the porter, who took him for 
a madman, rushed to the staircase, but 
ere he ascended he fell upon his knees, 
and, bursting into a flood of tears, kissed 
the first step before him. Then only did 
the porter begin to comprehend that this 
stranger was, at once; the old and the new 
master. 


One of his first visits was to her 
whom he had been wont to call his true 
mother and his only friend. Madame 
de Genlis evidently knew that the 
Orleans tradition, namely of supplant- 
ing the elder Bourbons, to whom 
Louis Philippe of Orleans had himself 
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sworn homage, had not been forgotten 


by her pupil. “ Oh, it’s you!” was 
the tart welcome now given him by 
the mature lady. “It is you, is it? 
Well, I hope you have at last given 
up all idea of becoming king!” ‘The 
Duke, we are told, replied by an equi- 
vocal gesture that was neither nega- 
tive nor affirmative. But he was a 
man who could compass his own ends 
without betraying himself; and he was 
already providing for the future when 
the elder Bourbons were thinking but 
of the past. ‘The manner,” says La- 
fayette, “in which the Duke of Or- 
leans asked me after my son, whom he 
had met in the United States, induced 
me to call upon him. He warmly ac- 
knowledged my visit, probably bear- 
ing in mind my old quarrels with 
his branch of the family. He spoke 
of the times of proscription, of the 
community of our opinions, of his re- 
gard for myself,—and all this in terms 


far too superior to the prejudices of 


his family for me not to recognise in 
him the only Bourbon compatible with 
a free constitution.” M. Dumas na- 
turally asks, after noticing this pas- 
sage, if the words which then passed 
between the Duke and his visitor were 
not the first seeds from which sprung 
in 1830 the “ best of republics.” 

Had Napoleon not disembarked at 
Cannes there is good reason for be- 
lieving that an attempt would have 
been made to dethrone Louis XVIII. 
and put Louis Philippe in his place. 
The latter awaited at Twickenham the 
issue of Waterloo, and, when that again 
opened to him the gates of his palace, 
he became at once so confirmed a 
leader of the opposition in the Cham- 
ber of Peers that Louis XVIII. with- 
drew from the French princes the pri- 
vilege granted them of sitting in the 
senate. 

His intimacy with Lafitte became 
closer after the birth of the Duc de 
Bordeaux, against whose legitimacy 
he made protest in the Morning Chro- 
nicle, denied the protest to the King, 
and republished it in 1830, when his 
partisans were placarding the streets 
with assurances that he was not a 
Bourbon but a Valois! Here is a 
pen-and-ink sketch of him at Lafitte’s : 

“When I am King,’’ said the Duke to 
Lafitte,—“ of course it is a mere dream ; 
but, however, when I am King, what 
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shall Ido for you?” “ Let me be the 
King’s fool,’’ said Lafitte, “that I may 
be privileged to tell him all sorts of 
truth.” “It will be charming,’’ said 
Louis Philippe. 

And again,— 

One day, the Duke half reclining on a 
sofa at Lafitte’s house, the confidential 
banker at his side, exclaimed, ‘‘ If ever I 
become King, and you could imagine that 
ambition or personal interest led me to 
accept the office, I should feel sincere 
regret. My happiness would be in ren- 
dering France the most free country in 
the world. People, my dear Lafitte, hate 
kings simply because kings have deceived 
them.’’ Turning to Manuel, he added, 
as if in doubt about himself, and with that 
significant smile which was peculiar to 
him, ‘‘ After all, if you really do carry me 
to the throne, you will be asses if you do 
not take every precaution by fettering 
me.’ 


The Duke knew how to “ bide his 
time,” and he reached greatness all the 
sooner by waiting for it patiently. 
In the mean time his own legitimacy 
was attacked by the temporarily fa- 
mous Maria Stella in 1824. The 
lady asserted that she was the child 
of Egalité, that Louis Philippe was 
the son of the Italian gaoler Chiap- 
pani, and that, of course, the children 
had been exchanged for political pur- 
poses. The Duke answered her pam- 
phlet himself, and Dumas (then a 
young clerk in one of the uflices at- 
tached to his household) was employed 
to write it from his patron’s dictation. 


For the first time I found myself in his 
presence. In his family and household 
relations there was nothing imposing 
about him ; but, on the other hand, it 
was impossible to be more smiling, more 
affable, or of more graceful humour. One 
might have taken him for a clever banker 
on the day of the success of some great 
speculation. On receiving me, he encou- 
raged me by voice and gesture : seeing that 
my hand trembled a little, he pointed to a 
table, and, before employing me on the 
special business which had gained for me 
this princely interview, he directed me to 
fold and seal the letters which were lying 
there. He had something of the school-~ 
master about him. He loved to teach. 
By demonstration he could establish his 
superiority even in little things. Let me 
add that he could demonstrate well, and 
generally joined example to precept. The 
Duke of Orleans knew, if not every thing, 
at least a little of every thing. On this 
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particular day he taught me how to fold 


envelopes, and apply seals. If the Duke 
had pretensions to being a good teacher, 
I have that of being a good scholar. 
Awkward enough on the day of my first 
lesson, I became ultimately very expert in 
the matter of envelopes of all forms, and 
was particularly dexterous in sealing, a 
matter of more difficulty than is imagined, 
and to which the Duke of Orleans, a man 
of neatness and order, attached great im- 
portance. So must I avow, in all humility 
of soul, that it was the only thing he re- 
gretted in me when, on his becoming king, 
I resigned my office. ‘‘ How!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ going away! he leaves me! 
What a pity! he was so clever at sealing 
letters!’’ But, to return to the day when 
I commenced my apprenticeship. The 
Duke, perfectly affable, as he always was, 
began dictating to me. What he dictated 
formed a complete refutation, perfectly 
logical in every sense, of all the assertions 
made by the Baroness of Sternberg. In 
the midst of his proofs of legitimacy he 
came to this phrase: ‘‘ And though there 
were only the striking resemblance be- 
tween the Duke of Orleans and his august 
ancestor Louis XIV.’”’—I was not so 
strong in history as I have since become, 
so that the circumstance of the Duke 
claiming Louis XIV. for his great-grand- 
father made me, in spite of myself, look 
up. He noticed my surprise; and witha 
smile, accompanied by a slight contrac- 
tion of the brow, he added, *‘ Yes, Du- 
mas, his august ancestor Louis XIV. To 
descend from Louis XIV. only through his 
bastards is, in my eyes at least, an honour 
sufficiently great to be worth boasting of.’’ 

So that, when Thiers and Lafitte 
wished to make out that Louis Phi- 
lippe was a Valois and not a Bourbon, 
he himself was ignorant of the parti- 
cular greatness which they wished to 
thrust upon him. 

M. Dumas describes Louis Philippe 
as regulating with scrupulous minute- 
ness the “tariff” of his children’s 
meals. If applications were made to 
him to subscribe to some charitable 
purpose he would upon impulse give 
or promise largely. If however any 
time intervened between the promise 
and the payment, the generosity had 
- undergone a modification, and the in- 
terested persons who surrounded him 
found little difficulty in persuading him 
that he had promised beyond what was 
right, and must only perform according 
todesert. The subscription then paid 
in generally bore little proportion with 
the magnificence of the promise. 
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As, in connection with a work like 
this before us, citation is better than 
comment, we proceed to another ex- 
tract shewing Louis Philippe at home. 
It is only necessary to premise that 
the Revolution of 1830 had been com- 
menced, but not completed ; thatCharles 
X. was at Rambouillet; that Louis 
Philippe had left the dairy at Neuilly 
in which he had lain concealed until 
his pathway was clear, and that he had 
returned to the Palais Royal, entering 
it not by the great gateway but by the 
door of the private residence in the 
Rue St. Honoré, numbered 216. There 
the Duke de Mortemart waited on him 
from Charles X. 


The prince was in a little cabinet com- 
pletely separated from the apartments in- 
habited by himself and family ; and as the 
heat was most oppressive, he was lying, 
half-dressed, upon a mattress thrown upon 
the ground. An abundant perspiration, 
which is not altogether to be attributed to 
the heat, but in which the anguish of his 
soul and the agitation of his mind had 


their share, poured from his forehead. He 


had a feverish aspect, and his speech was 
brief and hesitating. As soon as he saw 
M. de Mortemart, the prince sat upright 
on the mattress, ‘‘ Draw near, duke ; come 
here,’”’ said he, “ that I may tell you, and 
you may tell the King, how painfully I am 
afflicted at all that has happened . . Tell 
him that I have been forced to come to 
Paris. Yesterday a mob invaded Neuilly. 
They inquired for me in the name of the 
assembled deputies, and when they heard 
I was absent, those men declared to the 
Duchess that they would carry her and 
our children to Paris, and keep them pri- 
soners until I appeared. It was only then 
that the Duchess addressed to me a note 
urging me to return. . . I returned to 
succour my family; and I was myself 
brought to this place late at night.”” We 
all know how much truth there was in the 
fevered recital of the prince. Unhappily, 
just at the moment, a mob passed shout- 
ing Vive le Duc d’ Orleans! ‘* Do you hear 
that, Monseigneur ?’’ said M. de Morte- 
mart. ‘* Yes, yes; I hear it perfectly,” 
replied the prince; ‘‘ but tell the King 
that I will rather be slain than accept the 
crown;’’ and thereon, as if his simple pro- 
test were not sufficient guarantee, he hur- 
riedly wrote a note of similar purport to 
Charles X. It was a solemn protestation 
against the destiny reserved for him by 
the Chambers of Peers and Deputies. M. 
de Mortemart took the note, hid it in the 
folds of his cravat, bowed to the prince, 
and took his leave. 
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In spite of the protest, the prince 
became, nothing loth, King of the 
French. He speedily proceeded to toss 
from him all those who had helped him 
to the greatness which he had affected 
to hold in detestation. Elevation had 
not added to his refinement. When 
he had got rid of all his confederates 
but Lafitte and Odillon Barrot, his 
rather inelegant remark was, “I have 
two more doses to throw up, and then 
I shall be at ease !” 

The reign of the last two Bourbon 
kings had been designated as “ the 
comedy of fifteen years.” The new 
drama which was now opening was to 
last eighteen years, and its denouement 
was to be something similar to that of 
the comedy itself. Conspiracies were 
soon rife, but nothing very serious 
happened until the outbreak in 1832, 
which arose of General Lamarque’s 
funeral, and which was suppressed at 
great cost of blood. The King was 
“at home” at St. Cloud when the news 
reached him. His first impulse was to 
rush to and meet the danger; but he 
previously repaired to the Queen’s 
apartment, and related all that was 
passing in Paris. ‘“ What do you pro- 
pose to do?” asked Louis Philippe. 
“Nay,” answered Marie Amelie, “I 
will do what you do.” “TI am going 
on the instant,” said the King, “into 
Paris.” “And I with you,” was the 
calm rejoinder of his wife. 

The monarch and his ministers shewed 
a bold face; but Arago, Lafitte, and 
Odillon Barrot waited on the former 
to implore him to have mercy after his 
victory if he would subsequently reign 
in peace. As they entered the court 
of the Tuileries in an open carriage a 
bystander called out to them, “ Look 
to yourselves. Guizot is with the 
King, and you risk your lives.” The 
disregarded the warning, as they oak 
might, but they were upon their guard. 
When announcement was made that 
the monarch was ready to receive them, 
Lafitte whispered to his companions, 
* Gentlemen, let us be cautious. He 
will try to make us laugh!” We 
regret that we cannot transcribe the 
long and interesting scene that fol- 
lowed, but we must be content with 
referring thereto all who are curious 
in contemporary history. From similar 
embarrassing scenes the King had al- 
ways wit enough, and of a refined sort 
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too, to enable him to escape with ho- 


nour. It was in the course of one of 
those “ badgering” interviews which 
his citizen royalty compelled him to 
grant that M. Dupin (minister desig- 
nate), at the end of a long and ani- 
mated colloquy, abruptly remarked, 
with as much fierceness as familiarity, 
“T will tell you what it is, Sire—I see 
that we shall never understand each 
other. We shall never agree.” “TIT 
have long seen that, Sir,” answered 
the King, “as well as you, only I did 
not dare tell you so.” He could hardly 
have dismissed a disagreeable visitor 
more happily. He was far less happy in 
getting rid of Lafitte. The banker was 
in difficulties, but the King consented 
to come to his aid by purchasing of him 
the forest of Breteuil, and promising 
not to register the deed of transfer, 
lest knowledge of the transaction should 
affect the banker’s credit. The deed, 
however, was registered, and the banker 
ruined. The absence of the King’s 
name on the subscription-list opened 
to relieve Lafitte gave rise to one of 
the wittiest of French caricatures, and 
we are surprised that it has escaped 
M. Dumas’s memory. In the carica- 
ture of which we speak Louis Philippe 
was seen presenting himself to pay his 
subscription, the amount of which was 
cleverly suggested in his speech, which 
was to this effect :—‘‘ I subscribe half- 
a-crown ; here it is: be so good as to 
give me two and sixpence change.” If 
this wit injured the King, so occasion- 
ally did his own. It will be remem- 
bered that at the time when Fieschi 
fired on Louis Philippe, and slew so 
many around him, the monarch was 
imploring the Chambers to grant enor- 
mous revenues (under the title of 
“ apanages”) to his children. The 
King and his sons attended the funeral 
ceremonies at the Invalides celebrated 
over the fourteen victims of the Fieschi 
attempt. He flung holy water upon 
the corpses, and drew down much ap- 
probation upon his condescension. He 
made a political profit of the catastro- 
phe, or at least hoped to do so; and 
when he returned to the Tuileries after 
the ceremony, he remarked within the 
hearing of Marshal Maison—* Now, I 
take it, we are pretty sure of our 
apanages.” What a funeral oration, 
as M. Dumas justly remarks, over 
fourteen dead bodies! According to 
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the last-named gentleman, the King 
viewed the descent of death within the 
limits of his own family circle with 
equal composure, and his letter on the 
decease of his daughter the Princess 
Mary, addressed to her husband the 
Prince of Wurtemberg, is described 
by Dumas, who has it in his possession, 
as “having for its object the conso- 
lation of his son-in-law. It is just 
contrary in spirit to that of Rachel, 
who had lost her children and would 
not be comforted.” It was soon after 
this that the King’s popularity began 
rapidly to fall, but then came to re- 
vive it the bringing back to France of 
the body of the Emperor whom he had 
so often affected to hate and despise. 
He put on the imperial grey coat in 
order to win a little applause; and, as 
M. Dumas rather strongly puts it, he 
tried to “sweat popularity out of the 
very carcass of Napoleon.” And on 
this subject of the imperial remains 
there is a passage in the book which 
has more than common interest for 
English readers, and much novelty, 
probably, for the most of them. It is 
to this effect :— 

One of the Emperor’s relations had ob- 
tained from O’Connell, the great Irish 
agitator, interested in exciting France, a 
promise to present to the House of Com- 
mons a motion for the surrender of the 
remains of Napoleon. Accordingly, when 
O’Connell spoke of his intention to Lord 
Palmerston, the latter exclaimed: “ Why, 
what the devil!(?) take care; why, in 
place of gratifying the French government, 
you will exceedingly embarrass it.’’ “‘ That 
is not the question,’’ said O’ Connell; “ the 
question for me is to do what I am bound 
to do. Now it is my bounden duty to ask 
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the Commons to consent to my motion 
for the surrender of the Emperor's re- 
mains to France. It is the duty of Eng- 
land to adopt my motion. I shall there- 
fore propose it, without troubling myself 
as to whom it may please or offend.” 
‘* Be it so,’”’ said Lord Palmerston, ‘‘ but 
just put it off for a fortnight.’’ ‘* Agreed,'’ 
said O’Connell. On the same day, as it 
is alleged, Lord Palmerston wrote to M. 
Thiers, to inform him that he should be 
obliged, in reply to O'Connell, to confess 
that England had never refused to sur- 
render the remains of Napoleon to France, 
a proceeding she would have adopted long 
before if France had only laid claim to 
them. 


On this letter having been laid before 
the King, the latter, in conjunction with 
M. Thiers, got up a pleasant little 
comedy in the Chamber of Deputies, 
wherein assurance was given that Eng- 
land was about to give up to France 
the body of the Emperor, on especial 
application for the same having been 
made by Louis Philippe himself. In 
the message to the Chamber Napoleon 
was styled “legitimate Emperor and 
King,” a title which was not forgotten 
by the heir who so suddenly appeared 
at Strasbourg and at Boulogne, and 
who now rules France according to 
the old régime of Louis XV. and 
Madame Du Barry. 

Our assigned limits will not permit 
us to notice more at length this curious 
work, and which is continued down 
to the death of the then ex-king at 
Claremont. But we have said enough 
to shew that there is matter in it 
especially worthy of the notice of the 
student of history. 

J.D. 


LIFE OF DR. CHALMERS. 


Memoirs of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. By his Son-in-law, the Rev. William 
Hanna, LL.D. Vol. IV. 8vo. Edinb. 1852. 


THROUGH a great part of this 
volume of Dr. Chalmers’s Life the 
biographical merges in the historical. 
We have here a narrative of that im- 
portant Disruption, as it is called, in 
the Church of Scotland, which entirely 
altered the state of public ecclesiastical 
relations in that country, and is likely 
to lead hereafter to events of even 
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greater moment than any which have 
as yet flowed from it. The subject is 
very imperfectly understood in Eng- 
land ; but it is essential to the proper 
comprehension of the character and 
opinions of Dr. Chalmers that it should 
be fully explained, or that, at least, the 
part which he played in it should be 
clearly set forth. . 

ay 
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In England, as is well known, the 
people of a parish have no power in 
reference to the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of a clergyman presented by a 
patron. The patron makes his own 
selection, and the bishop is bound to 
institute the presentee, or in case of 
refusal to shew legal cause. The ac- 
ceptability or non-acceptability of the 
presentee to his intended flock is never 
a question. Courteous bishops will 
listen to representations made by in- 
tended parishioners, and will ordina- 
rily give them an opportunity of ad- 
ducing evidence of any legal disquali- 
fication affecting thefaith or the morals 
of the presentee; but no such opportu- 
nity can be claimed by the people as 
a right, it can only proceed from the 
amenity of a bishop, or from his 
anxiety to have his own conscience 
properly instructed before he proceeds 
to perform the ministerial act of insti- 
tution. In Scotland the ancient prac- 
tice was different. A minister pre- 
sented by a patron was to perform 
divine service in the church to which 
he was presented, and after he had 
done sv several times, the male heads 
of the families composing the church 
(that is, the communicants) were to be 
called upon to testify their concur- 
rence in his settlement amongst them, 
by signing what was termed “a call.” 
This “call” was returned, together 
with the presentation of the patron, to 
the Presbytery—a body which exer- 
cises in Scotland the power vested 
amongst ourselves in the bishop—and 
the Presbytery, having been first satis- 
fied of the existence of a “call” from 
the people, proceeded under the au- 
thority of an act of the Scottish Par- 
liament to investigate “the literature, 
life, and manners” of the presentee. 
If nothing appeared against any of 
these he was settled or instituted as of 
course. 

This was the ancient practice, but in 
lax times the “call,” or popular part 
of the proceeding, was allowed to fall 
almost into disuse. It was not indeed 
quite abandoned, but the patrons and 
the clergy did all they could to render 
it unnecessary. The General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland many 
years ago went the length of declaring 
that “any amount of signatures to 
the call however small—the attach- 
ment to it of a single name—was suf- 
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ficient.” As religion gradually revived 
this state of things became the cause 
of much complaint. Unworthy and 
incompetent ministers were “intruded” 
into parishes upon the mere will of a 
patron and on the shadow of a call. 
The people resisted. Riots ensued. 
The civil power was called in. Minis- 
ters were forced upon parishes at the 
point of the bayonet, and, as a matter 
of course, dissent multiplied. 

The subject was often considered 
in the General Assembly, the legisla- 
ture of the Church of Scotland; and 
finally, in 1834, after long delibera- 
tion, an act of that body declared that 
it was a fundamental law of the 
Church that no pastor should be in- 
truded upon any congregation con- 
trary to the will of the people. It 
also ordained, that if the major part of 
the male heads of families, members of 
a congregation, and in full communion 
with the Church, should disapprove of 
a presentee, he should be rejected ; 
but if they should not disapprove, the 
Presbytery should proceed with his 
settlement, or as we should term it, his 
“instifution,” according to the rules 
of the Church. It was further or- 
dained that no person should be en- 
titled to disapprove unless, if required, 
he would solemnly declare that he was 
actuated by no factious or malicious 
motive, but solely by a regard to the 
spiritual interests of the congregation. 
This was called the Veto Law. It 
was framed with the concurrence of 
the law officers of the Crown in Scot- 
land, and was looked forward to as a 
settlement of a very difficult question. 

The contrary very soon appeared. 
In 1835—the very next year after the 
passing of the Veto Law—a Scottish 
nobleman presented a minister to the 
parish of Auchterarder in Perthshire, 
containing a population of 3,000 souls, 
with 300 male heads of families who 
were communicants. The presentee 
having gone throngh the customary 
preliminary services, two inhabitants 
out of the 3,000 came forward to sign 
his “ call,” that is, to testify their con- 
currence in the presentation of the 
patron; whilst 287 out of the 300 
ccmmunicants gave in their names as 
dissentients. No reasons were as- 
signed, but the dissentients all ex- 
pressed their readiness to make the 
solemn declaration required by the 
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Veto Law. Upon this state of things 
the Presbytery refused to institute the 
presentee. Legal proceedings ensued, 
and the Court of Session, the highest 
civil tribunal in Scotland, ultimately 
determined, that in rejecting the pre- 
sentee “on the sole ground that a ma- 
jority of male heads of families com- 
municants in the said parish have 
dissented, without any reason assigned, 
the Presbytery have acted illegally.” 
The case was carried from the Court 
of Session by appeal to the House of 
Lords, where, in May 1839, the judg- 
ment of the court below was aflirmed. 
The House of Lords seem to have 
declared the law of Scotland to be 
pretty nearly in conformity with that 
of England. They confirmed the ab- 
solute right of the patron, subject only 
to: the rejection of the presentee by 
the adjudication of the Presbytery for 
want of qualification—such qualifica- 
tion being limited by the before-men- 
tioned act of the Scottish Parliament 
to subjects affecting the literature, 
life, and manners of the presentee, 
without any reference to his accepta- 
bility to his intended parishioners. 
These decisions overturned not 
merely the Veto Law of the General 
Assembly of 1834, but also the ancient 
practice of requiring a call from the 
parishioners. The Court of Session re- 
jected the dissent without reason as- 
signed of the parishioners ; the House 
of Lords virtually repudiated the right 
of the parishioners to interfere at all, 
thereby negativing the right of the Ge- 
neral Assembly to deal with the question 
of patronage. The two bodies whose 
presumed rights were thus affrontedim- 
mediately made common cause. The 
General Assembly appealed to the 
people to support their right to legis- 
late in all matters relating to the church; 
the people intreated the General As- 
sembly to protect them against the 
“intrusion” of unworthy ministers 
presented by unconscientious patrons. 
The nation was divided. Those who 
supported the civil law and the rights 
of patrons were termed “ Intrusionists,” 
or “the Moderate Party ;” the con- 
trary side was designated as that of 
“the Non-Intrusionists,” or “the Free 
Church Party.” It is needless to say 
to which of them Dr. Chalmers be- 
longed. He had now arrived at the 
59th year of his age, and was medi- 
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tating a retirement from the business of 
the world; but this great public cause 
compelled him to buckle on his armour 
anew. The decision of the House of 
Lords placed the civil and ecclesiastical 
establishments in direct opposition. 
The Moderate party proposed to the 
General Assembly to restore that good 
understanding between Church and 
State upon which depended the right 
of the clergy to the fruits of their 
benefices by repealing the Veto Law. 
Dr. Chalmers instantly stepped into 
the breach on the other side. He put 
forth an amendment consisting of three 
resolutions. By the Ist, the loss of 
the temporalities of Auchterarder was 
acquiesced in; the 2nd re-aflirmed 
the principle of Non-Intrusion; the 
3rd appointed a Non-Intrusion Com- 
mittee of Clergy and Laity to confer 
with the Government. Dr. Chalmers’s 
speech on behalf of these propositions 
was one of his greatest efforts. The 
debate commenced at 12 o'clock at 
noon on Wednesday, the 22nd May, 
1839, and continued until 2 o’clock the 
next morning. Chalmers spoke for 
three hours, and his propositions were 
adopted by a majority of 49. The ir- 
repressible cheer which burst forth 
from the galleries—crowded even at 
that late hour—when the result was 
announced, betokened the direction of 
the current of popular feeling. 

The Non-intrusion Committee pro- 
ceeded to London early in July, 1839; 
and Chalmers’s Diary, extracts from 
which are here printed, containsamusing 
accounts of the variousinterviews which 
they had with all the leading states- 
men of the day. Lord Aberdeen was 
“friendly and inteilectual, but not 
thoroughly satisfied, and refused to 
pledge himself ;” Lord John Russell 
seems to have given the matter very 
little attention; Sir Robert Peel was 
bland but cautious; Sir James Graham 
quite joyous and cordial; Lord Mel- 
bourne, who had some personal affront 
with Chalmers, was foolish enough to 
shake hands with others of the depu- 
tation, and “brush past me;” “the 
natural but polished simplicity ” of the 
Duke of Sutherland delighted them all. 
He showed them round his picture 
gallery, and was courteous in the 
highest degree. 

The deputation returned to Scotland 
in high hopes. The ministers were 
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thought to have pledged themselves 
that the patronage of the crown, which 
extends to one-third of the parishes in 
Scotland, should be exercised in con- 
formity with the Veto Law, and also 
to have agreed that the Lord Advocate 
(Jeffrey) should prepare some healing 
legislative measure which should be 
considered in the cabinet. In the 
meantime, other cases occurred which 
involved the same principles as that 
of Auchterarder, and each party had 
recourse to its sharpest weapons. The 
courts of law proceeded by interdict 
or injunction, and punishment for con- 
tempt; the General Assembly by ec- 
clesiastical censures and excommu- 
nication. Thus the business was ren- 
dered greatly more difficult, and the 
heart-burning and party spirit were 
vastly increased. The Whig govern- 
ment became alarmed at the prospect 
before them. They despaired of being 
able to bring the question to a settle- 
ment, and withdrew their determina- 
tion to introduce a bill. 

Lord Aberdeen then took up the 
matter. He got on badly with the 
Non-Intrusion Committee, but ulti- 
mately prepared a bill which he intro- 
duced into the House of Lords on the 
5th May, 1840, and on the same night 
wrote to Dr. Chalmers that he was 
well aware that the success of the 
measure would mainly rest with the 
reception with which it might meet 
from himself. 

“* I believe,’ said Lord Aberdeen, 
‘* that the peace of the Church is at this 
moment in your hands; for although, 
from the accident of birth and social po- 
sition, I have had the means of proposing 
this measure to the legislature, it will de- 
pend on you whether it is to receive life 
and efficacy. 

‘*] pray that you may be led by the 
spirit of wisdom; and that your great 
talents may be directed to the restoration 
of peace and order, and to the happy 
union of all the real friends of the church. 
‘* Semper honos, nomenque tuum, lau- 

desque manebunt.’’ 


Lord Aberdeen’s bill “ allowed the 
parishioners to state objections of all 
kinds to a presentee, but it obliged 
them, at the same time, to state the 
grounds and reasons of their objec- 
tions. It allowed the Presbytery to 
take all these objections into consi- 
deration, but it permitted them to give 
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effect to them only when personal to 
the presentee, when legally substan- 
tiated, and when sufficient in their 
judgment to warrant his rejection. It 
altogether excluded a dissent without 
reasons. It disallowed unacceptable- 
ness to the people as a disqualification.” 
Lord Aberdeen’s bill was rejected by 
Dr. Chalmers on the ground that it 
did not allow to the Presbytery what 
was termed the liberum arbitrium, in 
a thing esteemed to be altogether 
spiritual, the free and absolute power 
of determination which, it was con- 
tended, had been committed to them 
by the Heavenly Head of the Church, 
and which was entirely uncontrollable 
by any human tribunal. The General 
Assembly acquiesced in Dr. Chalmers’s 
view of the subject by a majority of 
221 to 134, and after a skirmish of 
pamphlets and speeches, and some 
personal disagreements and bad temper 
on both sides, Lord Aberdeen’s bill 
was finally withdrawn. 

The rejection of this offer of settle- 
ment deprived the General Assembly 
of almost all its political friends. 
Henceforth the leaders of both parties 
in the State concurred in regarding 
Chalmers and his friends as a set of . 
impracticable men, whose notions of 
church authority could not be de- 
fended without danger to the State, 
and whom it was wise therefore to dis- 
courage by all proper means. The 
Duke of Argyll and Sir George Sin- 
clair devised further measures of com- 
—_ but in vain. Harassed by 
itigation and unsupported by the Go- 
vernment, the majority of the clergy 
now determined to sever their con- 
nection with the State, to throw up 
their livings, and organise a Free Church 
throughout the land. As a final step 
before adopting a measure of such 
great importance, “ A Claim, Declara- 
tion, and Protest, anent the encroach- 
ments of the Court of Session,” was 
passed in the General Assembly on the 
30th May, 1842, by a majority of 241 
to 110, and directed to be transmitted 
to the Crown. In November of the 
same year a general convocation of 
ministers of the Church was held at 
Edinburgh, in which between four and 
five hundred ministers subscribed a 
memorial to the Government pledging 
themselves to relinquish their tempo- 
ralities, if not permitted to hold them, 
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except on the condition of being sub- 
ject to the civil courts in things 
spiritual, on the footing of the deci- 
sion of the House of Lords in the case 
of Auchterarder. Early in 1843 the 
adverse decision of the Government 
was communicated by Sir James 
Graham as Secretary for the Home 
Department, and a motion by Mr. 
Fox Maule in the House of Com- 
mons for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the grievances of 
the Church of Scotland was negatived 
with the concurrence of Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord John Russell, and by a 
majority of 241 to 76. 

Dr. Chalmers and the other leaders 
now set themselves in earnest to pre- 
pare for the coming disruption. Dis- 
tricts were laid out, collectors were 
appointed, donations and subscriptions 
were solicited for erecting churches 
and supporting ministers, and the en- 
thusiasm of the people responded to 
the call of their clerical leaders, al- 
though there was great uncertainty in 
the minds of many persons as to the 
number of ministers who would really 
go the length of throwing up their 
livings. The general opinion was that 
comparatively few—not more than 20, 
30, or 40—would really go out. What 
took place must be told in the words 
of Dr. Hanna, although they run to a 
considerable length. 


The day of trial’ at last arrived. For 
some days previously an unprecedented 
influx of strangers into Edinburgh fore- 
shadowed the approach of some exciting 
event. Thursday, the 18th May, the day 
named for the meeting of the General 
Assembly, rose upon the city with a dull 
and heavy dawn. So early in the morn- 
ing as between four and five o’clock, the 
doors of the church in which the Assem- 
bly was to convene opened to admit those 
who hastened to take up the most favour- 
able positions, in which they were content 
to remain for nine weary hours. As the 
day wore on it became evident that the 
ordinary business of the city had to a 
great extent been suspended, yet the 
crowds that gathered in the streets wore 
no gay or holiday appearance. As groups 
of acquaintances met and commingled 
their conversation was obviously of a 
grave and earnest cast. Towards mid- 
day the throne-room at Holyrood, in 
which the Marquess of Bute, as Lord 
High Commissioner, held his first levee, 
was filled with a numerous assemblage of 
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noblemen, clergymen, military and naval 
officers, the city magistrates, and country 
gentlemen from all quarters of Scotland. 
A portrait of King William III. hung 
upon the wall of the room, opposite to 
the spot on which Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative was standing. The throng of 
the levee was at its height when, loosened 
somehow from its holdings, this portrait 
fell heavily upon the floor ; and as it fell 
a voice was heard exclaiming, ‘* There 
goes the Revolution Settlement.’” When 
the levee closed the customary procession 
formed itself. In his state-carriage, ac- 
companied by a splendid cortége, and es- 
corted by a troop of cavalry, the Com- 
missioner proceeded to the High Church. 
The service was conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Welsh, the moderator of the preced- 
ing Assembly, whose discourse was made 
all the more impressive by the frequent 
allusions to the event by which it was so 
instantly to be followed. Elsewhere, 
within the Assembly Hall, as hour after 
hour passed by, the strained feeling of the 
multitude, by whom every inch of sitting 
and standing ground had for so long a 
time been occupied, was beginning occa- 
sionally to relax. At last, however, the 
rapid entrance of a large body of minis- 
ters into the space railed off below for 
members, told that the service at St. 
Giles was over. Every symptom of lan- 
gour at once gave way, aud expectation 
was at its utmost stretch. Dr. Welsh, 
the moderator, entered and took the chair. 
Soon afterwards His Grace [?] the Lord 
High Commissioner was announced, and 
the whole assemblage rose and received 
him standing. Solemn prayer was then 
offered up. The members having re- 
sumed their seats, Dr. Welsh rose. By 
the eager pressure forward—the hush! 
hush! that burst from so many lips—the 
anxiety to hear threatened to defeat itself. 
The disturbance lasted but a moment. 
“ Fathers and brethren,’’ said Dr. Welch, 
and now every syllable fell upon the ear 
amid the breathless stillness which pre- 
vailed, ‘* according to the usual form of 
procedure, this is the time for making up 
the roll. But, in consequence of certain 
proceedings affecting our rights and pri- 
vileges, proceedings which have been sanc- 
tioned by Her Majesty’s Government and 
by the legislature of the country; and 
more especially in respect that there has 
been an infringement on the liberties of 
our constitution, so that we could not now 
constitute this court without a violation 
of the terms of the union between Church 
and State in this land, as now authorita- 
tively declared, I must protest against our 
proceeding further. The reasons that 
have led me to come to this conclusion 
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are fully set forth in the document which 
T hold in my hand, and which with the 
permission of the House I will now pro- 
ceed to read.’’ In this document, after 
the wrongs of the church had been suc- 
cinctly recited, the parties who signed it 
proceed at its close to say, ‘* We protest 
that in the circumstances in which we are 
placed, it is and shall be lawful for us, 
and such other Commissioners chosen to 
the Assembly appointed to have been this 
day holden as may concur with us, to with- 
draw to a separate place of meeting, for 
the purpose of taking steps, along with all 
who adhere to us, maintaining with us the 
Confession of Faith and Standards of the 
Church of Scotland, for separating in an 
orderly way from the Establishment, and 
thereupon adopting such measures as may 
be competent to us, in humble depend- 
ence on God’s grace, and the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, for the advancement of his 
glory, the extension of the gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour, and the administration 
of the affairs of Christ’s house, according 
to his holy word: and we now withdraw 
accordingly, humbly and solemnly acknow- 
ledging the hand of the Lord in the things 
which have come upon us, because of our 
manifold sins, and the sins of the church 
and nation ; but, at the same time, with 
assured conviction that we are not respon- 
sible for any consequences that may follow 
from this our enforced separation from an 
Establishment which we loved and prized, 
through interference with conscience, the 
dishonour done to Christ’s crown, and 
the rejection of His sole and supreme 
authority as King in his Church.’’ Hav- 
ing finished the reading of this protest, 
Dr. Welsh laid it upon the table, turned 
and bowed respectfully to the Commis- 
sioner, left the chair and proceeded along 
the aisle to the door of the church. Dr. 
Chalmers had been standing immediately 
on his left. He looked vacant and ab- 
stracted while the protest was being read ; 
but Dr. Welsh’s movement awakened him 
from the reverie. Seizing eagerly upon 
his hat, he hurried after him with all the 
air of one impatient to be gone. Mr. 
Campbell of Menzie, Dr. Gordon, Dr. 
Macdonald, Dr. Macfarlan, followed him. 
The effect upon the audience was over- 
whelming. At first a cheer burst from 
the galleries, but it was almost instantly 
and spontaneously restrained. It was 
felt by all to be an expression of feeling 
unsuited to the occasion; it was checked 
in many cases by an emotion too deep for 
any other utterance than the fall of sad 
and silent tears. The whole audience 
was now standing gazing in stillness upon 
the scene. Man after man, row after 


row, moved on along the aisle, till the 
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benches on the left, lately so crowded, 
showed scarce an occupant. More than 
400 ministers, and a still larger number 
of elders, had withdrawn. 

A vast multitude of people stood con- 
gregated in George’s Street, crowding in 
upon the church-doors. When the deed 
was done within, the intimation of it 
passed like lightning through the mass 
without, and when the forms of their most 
venerated clergymen were seen emerging 
from the church, a loud and irrepressible 
cheer burst from their lips, and echoed 
through the now half empty assembly 
hall. There was no design on the part of 
the clergymen to form into a procession, 
but they were forced to it by the narrow- 
ness of the lane opened for their egress 
through the heart of the crowd. Falling 
into line, and walking three abreast, they 
formed into a column which extended for 
a quarter of a mile and more. As they 
moved along to the new hall prepared for 
their reception, very different feelings pre- 
vailed among the numberless spectators 
who lined the streets, and thronged each 
window and door and balcony on either 
side. Some gazed in stupid wonder; the 
majority looked on in silent admiration. 
A few were seen to smile as if in mockery ; 
while here and there, as the child or wife 
of some outgoing minister caught sight of 
a husband’s or a father’s form accom- 
plishing an act which was to leave his 
family homeless and unprovided, warm 
tear-drops formed, which, as if half 
ashamed of them, the hand of faith was in 
haste to wipe away. There were Judges 
of the Court of Session there who had 
placed themselves where they could be 
unseen observers of what took place, who 
must have felt perplexed, it may be sad- 
dened, when they saw realised before their 
eyes the fruits of their decisions. Else- 
where in the city Lord Jeffrey was sitting 
reading in his quiet room, when one burst 
in upon him saying ‘* Well, what do you 
think of it? more than four hundred of 
them are actually out.’? The book was 
flung aside, and springing to his feet, 
Lord Jeffrey exclaimed, ‘‘ I’m proud of 
my country; there is not another country 
upon earth where such a deed could have 
been done.’’ 

The act of separation and renuncia- 
tion of all rights and profits from the 
Established Church was signed by 
470 ministers whose united incomes 
exceeded 100,0002. per annum. 

TheFree Church, thus formed,stepped 
in at once to all the benefits of the 
preparatory organisation which had 
been got up by the practical skill and 
energy of Dr. Chalmers. In these 
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things he was invaluable: 687 local 


associations had been instituted in 
various parts of Scotland, 239 of which 
were in full operation ; 17,0007. had 
already been transmitted to the general 
treasury, and there was the promise of 
an annual revenue of 74,080/., besides 
a sum of 104,776. available for the 
erection of churches. 700churches im- 
mediately became necessary, of which 
number 500 were built during the 
first year, and 114 licentiates were 
ordained for their supply, in addition 
to the 470 original seceding ministers. 
The Sustentation-Fund, out of which 
the clergy were to be paid, was one of 
Dr. Chalmers’s most skilful devices of 
practical skill. Every congregation was 
expected to contribute to this fund, 
and the whole sum was divided amongst 
all the ministers equally, but every 
congregation was also invited and en- 
couraged to add to its own minister's 
stipend by a collection at its church 
doors. In this way the contributions 
of the rich city parishes were applied 
to assist poor country districts, and 
every one had an opportunity of re- 
warding the services of his own minis- 
ter as well as of supporting the whole 
ministry of the Free Church through- 
out the land. 

Dr. Chalmers lived to be the life and 
soul of the Free Church for the first 
four years of its existence. During 
that time 250 clergy were added to 
the original ministry of 470. 


Ata cost of upwards of 450,000/. it 
had erected churches for all its congrega- 
tions, and in addition to this had sub- 
scribed 100,0007. to build manses for all 
its ministers. It had instituted a col- 
lege with nine professorships, to each of 
which a salary of from 300. to 400/, per 
annum was attached. It had 340 students 
under education for the holy office, among 
whom bursaries and scholarships to the 
amount of 700/. had been distributed in a 
single year. By a single effort it had 
raised 50,0007. for the building of 500 
school-houses, and it had already con- 
nected with it about 600 schools, in which 
nearly as many children were instructed 
in the ordinary branches of education as 
were in attendance at all the endowed pa- 
rochial schools of Scotland. For the 
teaching and training of schoolmasters it 
had two extensive normal establishments 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh. At home 
110 licentiates and 116 catechists were 
engaged in the spiritual instruction of the 
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people, while abroad it had agents labour- 
ing in every quarter df the globe. . . 

In 1847 the Free Church raised for edu- 
cational and missionary objects three times 
as much as the united church of Scotland 
did in 1843. It had continued for four 
years to yield the princely revenue of 
300,000/. and in that short period had 
contributed about a million and a half to 
the Christian cause. 

Besides superintending the manage- 
ment of the economics of the Free 
Church, Dr. Chalmers found time to 
commence in 1844 an experiment in 
civilisation of the very deepest and 
widest interest and importance. His 
experience at Glasgow had convinced 
him that the way to christianize the 
large godless population of our prin- 
cipal towns was to bring them directly 
into contact with the machinery, so to 
speak, of the church in its simplest 
form. He desired to test the truth, 
and, in case of success, to exhibit the 
accuracy of his views on some un- 

uestionable case, and with that de- 
sign selected the West Port of Edin- 
burgh, a district which had shortly 
before acquired an infamous celebrity 
as the scene of the murders of Burke 
and Hare. The main street of this 
district and the adjoining “ wynds” 
contained 411 families, of which 45 
were attached to some Protestant com- 
munion, 70 were Roman Catholics, and 
296 had no connexion with any church 
whatever. 

Out of a gross population of 2000, 
three-fourths of the whole, or about 1500 
of the inhabitants were living within the 
sound of many a Sabbath bell, and with 
abundance of contiguous church accommo- 
dation, lost to all the habits and decencies 
of the Christian life. In these families 
the number of children capable of attend- 
ing school was only 411, and of these 290 
were growing up altogether untaught. 
The physical and moral condition of this 
community was deplorable: one-fourth 
were paupers on the poor-roll, and one- 
fourth were street-beggars, thieves, or 
prostitutes. When Mr. Tasker, the mi- 
nister of the West Port, made his first 
visits to some of the filthiest closes, it was 
no uncommon thing for him to find from 
twenty to thirty men, women, and children, 
huddled together in one putrid dwelling, 
lying indiscriminately on the floor, waiting 
the return of the bearer of some well-con- 
cocted begging-letter, or the coming on of 
that darkness under which they might 
sally out, to earn by fair means or by 
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foul the purchase-money of renewed de- 
bauchery. Upon offe occasion he entered 
a tenement with from twelve to twenty 
apartments, where every human being, 
man and woman, were so drunk they could 
not hear their own squalid infants crying 
in vain to them for food. He purchased 
some bread for the children, and entering 
a few minutes afterwards a neighbouring 
dram-shop, he found a half-drunk mother 
driving a bargain for more whisky with the 
very bread which her famishing children 
should have been eating. He once went 
to a funeral, and found the assembled 
company allso drunk around the corpse, 
that he had to go and beg some sober. 
neighbours to come and carry the coffin to 
the grave.” 

Surely, no fitter subjects for the 
exercise of Christian philanthrophy 
could possibly have been found. These 
were the people amongst whom Chal- 
mers determined to exhibit his process 
for reclaiming the lost sheep of a pro- 
fessedly Christian flock. 

He began by delivering four public 
lectures upon the efficiency of local 
schools and local churches. These and 
further and more private exertions 
procured him a band of twenty zealous 
associates. He divided the West Port 
into twenty districts, each containing 
twenty families, and assigned a visitor 
to each. Each visitor was to call upon 
every family in his district once a week, 
and on his first visit was to leave with 
them a printed slip drawn up by Dr. 
Chalmers, which explained the object of 
the visit, and made known the intention 
of the visitor to repeat his call weekly. 
Every Saturday evening Chalmers met 
his visitors, received their reports, and 
conferred with them. After a few weeks 
he hired an upper store loft over an 
old deserted tannery in the very close 
down which Burke and Hare had 
decoyed their victims, and invited the 
inhabitants of the district to meet 
him there. He told them frankly and 
“in homely vigorous terras” what he 
and his associates intended to do,— 
“that a school was to be opened for 
their children, and that one of the best 
teachers in the country had been ob- 
tained for it, but that they must pay 
2d. per week for each child’s education ; 
that the article they were to be sup- 
plied with was worth a great deal 
more than that, and that they were 
quite able, and he was sure would be 
quite willing, to pay that much for it.” 

2 





Chalmers. [ Aug. 
The audience were delighted with the 
address, and entered warmly into the 
scheme. The school was opened with 
64 scholars, and at the end of a year 
numbered 250. 

When the school had been set fairly 
afloat Dr. Chalmers opened the tan- 
loft on Sundays for divine worship, 
the first congregation consisting of 
about a dozen adults, mostly old 
women. At the close of a year the 
nucleus had been formed of a good 
congregation, and a site was obtained 
for a church. Whilst it was building, 
a library, a savings bank, a washing 
house, and a female industrial school 
were established. Dr. Chalmers fre- 
quently preached in the loft, and as 
every successive step in this experi- 
ment was taken called the inhabitants 
together and explained to them its 
nature and object. In 1846 model 
houses were erected for working men, 
and on 19th February, 1847, the West 
Port Church was opened for public 
service. On the 25th April Chalmers 
administered the first sacrament within 
its walls to 132 communicants, of whom 
100 were residents in the West Port, 
and 80 of them (some far advanced in 
life) had never communicated before. 
300 sittings were taken in the new 
church as soon as it was opened; three- 
fourths of the children capable of edu- 
cation were then at the school; and 
702. per annum was the amount paid 
in weekly twopences. In reference to 
this last point Chalmers was most re- 
solute. 

‘¢ T stand up,’’ he said, ‘* most inflexi- 
bly on the subject of school-fees. I want 
to train up families in the sentiment that 
education is worth its price. The lesson 
I am constantly giving out is, that we 
shall not be able to do ought which is per- 
manently effectual for the people’s good 
unless they will lend a hand and do some- 
thing for themselves.”’ 

Chalmers lived but a few weeks after 
the administration of that first sacra- 
ment—probably his own last—in the 
West Port. People said the experi- 
ment would die with him, but that has 
not been the case. What he saw was 
indeed merely the dawning of the day 
which has since risen upon that once 
dark and filthy spot. Read what is now 
its state under the Rev. Mr. Tasker :— 


In the different schools, male and female, 
day and evening, between 400 and 500 
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children are in attendance, nor is it known 
that there is a single child of a family 
' resident within the West Port who is not 
at school... . The habit of church at- 
tendance has become as general and regu- 
lar within the West Port as it is in the 
best conditioned districts of Edinburgh. 
The church is filled to overflow, and the 
people of the West Port, who among 
themselves contributed no less than 1004. 
to the building of their church at first, are 
contributing at an equal rate of liberality 
for the erection of a gallery.... The 
ecclesiastical machinery is now complete, 
and were it separated from the rest it 
could be maintained in all its present effi- 
ciency by the free-will offerings of the 
people themselves. During the last year, 
besides meeting all the expenses necessary 
for the due support of Christian ordinances, 
amounting to nearly 2507. the West Port 
congregation has contributed 70/. to mis- 
sionary and educational objects. Nor has 
the cost been great at which all this has 
been effected. A site has been purchased, 
a church seated for 520 has been erected, 
commodious schoolrooms have been built 
and furnished, a large adjoining tenement 
has been bought and fitted up, the minis- 
ter’s and the schoolmaster’s and the school- 
mistress’s salaries have been paid, and all 
incidental expenses discharged during 73 
years for less than 5,500/. 


The death of Dr. Welsh threw upon 
Chalmers the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee for the erection of the Free 
Church College, founded upon the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Welsh by twenty per- 
sons, who each contributed 1,000/. to 
effect. the object ; but the latest and 
perhaps the greatest of his works was 
that accomplished at the West Port. 
We have exhausted our space, and 
cannot comment upon it, but we would 
intreat all persons who feel an interest 
in educational subjects to make them- 
selves fully acquainted with its details 
and ponder over its results. They 
shew what simple Christian philan- 
thropy, combined with prudence and 
energy, may accomplish in circum- 
stances the most unpromising. ‘There 
is not a town in the United Kingdom 
which does not present an opportunity 
—some of them many opportunities— 
of trying over again the same experi- 
ment. 

Dr. Chalmers visited London in May, 
1847, principally to give his evidence 
before a committee of the House of 
Commons respecting the difficulties 
thrown in the way of obtaining sites 
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for the erection of free churches in 
Scotland. His journal is as usual 
characteristic and amusing. From 
London he went into Gloucestershire, 
stopping on his ~*~ at Oxford to hear 
Dr. Buckland deliver a lecture on 
geology to half a dozen students. With 
his sister and her children and grand- 
children in Gloucestershire, he spent 
several happy days, during which he 
was as simple and childlike and in- 
tellectually as vigorous as ever. On 
the evening of Friday, the 28th May, 
he returned to Edinburgh. On the 
day following he was occupied in pre- 
paring a report for the General As- 
sembly of the Free Church. On Sun- 
day, 30th, he seemed to suffer under 
lassitude, as if from his long journey, 
but his intellect was free and vigorous. 
He rose late, but went to church in 
the afternoon ; made a call on his way 
home; in the evening wrote a letter 
to his sister in Gloucestershire, and 
conversed with his family in his kind- 
est, happiest mood. The next morning, 
between eight and nine o’clock, he was 
found dead in his bed, and must then 
have been dead for many hours. He 
rested quietly and happily from his 
labours, and his works follow him. 
What posterity will say of those 
works it is not for us to anticipate. As 
a man, the verdict must be in his fa- 
vour, for he was kind, benevolent, 
liberal, simple, truthful, and without 
guile ; as an orator, contemporaries the 
best qualified to judge have pro- 
nounced his powers to have been of a 
high and splendid character; as a theo- 
logian, if without claim to originality 
of view, he was an able vindicator and 
illustrator of the views of the pro- 
foundest of his predecessors, and a 
skilful applier of modern discoveries 
to the defence of the highest doctrines 
of theological philosophy ; as a politi- 
cal economist, his sincerity cannot be 
doubted, nor his honest anxiety to be 
right—the rest must be left to time; 
the same may be said of his part as a 
founder of the Free Church. For our- 
selves we must not conceal that on that 
oint, even upon Dr. Hanna’s show- 
ing, we think Dr. Chalmers was wrong. 
Weare of opinion that he should have 
accepted Lord Aberdeen’s bill as a 
fair settlement of a most difficult ques- 
tion. But we are willing to allow that 
the question of his conduct upon that 
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point is one on which English notions 
and prejudices are extremely likely to 
mislead. ‘The very fact, that in Eng- 
Jand such a bill as Lord Aberdeen’s 
would add greatly both to the liberty 
of the people and to the power of the 
bishop, almost disqualifies English peo- 
ple from judging of its applicability to 
a country in which the fault found 
with the bill was, that it infringed upon 
the ancient liberty of both people and 
presbytery to a degree which could not 
be submitted to. 

Finally, if we consider Dr. Chal- 
mers as a practical Christian philan- 
thropist, heralding the way to the 
moral purification of our degraded 
courts and alleys, and not merely teach- 
ing upon the subject but working— 
cleansing the back lanes of Glasgow, 
and the wynds and courts of the West 
Port—we think he will be held en- 
titled to the very highest praise. His 
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schemes were all plain, economical, 
practical, easy to be understood and 
to be worked out; the means simple, 
the ends definite ; and, best of all, they 
have been tested and sanctioned by 
trial and success. Nothing more de- 
sirable can be wished for our own me- 
tropolis than a wider diffusion of the 
spirit, the energy, the clear-sighted- 
ness, and the calm, practical good 
sense which were so conspicuous in 
this portion of Chalmers’s character. 
On some points we may differ from 
him, but all will admit that, according 
to the phrase applied to him by Lord 
Jeffrey, when he died, a great man fell 
in our Israel—one ever to be honoured 
with reverential and grateful memory. 

Dr. Hanna has completed his task 
—as he began it—well. His book is 
one which we trust will be read as 
widely as it deserves, that is, by every 
body. 





WANDERINGS OF AN ANTIQUARY. 


By Tuomas Wrieut, F.S.A. 


1V.—PEVENSEY CASTLE. 


THE coast districts of Sussex were 
rendered important in ancient times 
by their productions, as well as by their 
position, which was favourable for 
communication with Gaul. They were 
separated from the rest of the island 
by a wide belt of very thick forest 
extending from Kent westward into 
Hampshire, known to the Romans by 
the name of Silva Anderide, and to the 
Saxons by that of Andredes-weald and 
Andredes-leah. This name it either 
took from, or gave to, an important 
town on the coast named Anderida or 
Portus Anderide. We have no notice 
in the Roman writers of the history of 
this town, further than that its name 
is entered in the Itineraries. When 
the Saxon invaders landed in a.p. 477, 
under their leader /Zlla, and his three 
sons Cymen, Wlencing, and Cissa, they 
found this town, which they called 
Andredes-ceaster, a very strongly 
fortified place, and its townsmen brave 
and skilful warriors. It was not till 


491, fourteen years after their ar- 
rival, that /Ella and his son Cissa ob- 
tained possession of it, and then they 





were so incensed at the long and ob- 
stinate defence of its inhabitants, that 
“they slew all that dwelt therein, so 
_—— a single Briton was there 
eft.’ 

Such is the account given by the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicle. The wars of 
/Ella and the fate of the Roman An- 
derida appear to have been long cele- 
brated in Saxon song, for the old his- 
torian Henry of Huntingdon, who 
made great use of such popular mate- 
rials, has given us from tradition a 
more circumstantial account of the 
attack upon this important town. He 
tells us that /Ella led a very large 
force to the siege of this well-fortified 
town (urbem munitissimam). The 
Britons assembled “like bees,” and 
harrassed the besiegers by day and by 
night ; but the more the Saxons suf- 
fered from their attacks the fiercer 
they became, and they made continual 
but unavailing efforts to force their 
way into the place. “ But whenever 
they made their assaults on the walls, 
the Britons attacked them behind with 
arrows and darts so hotly, that they 
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left the walls, and turned upon them. 
Then the Britons, quicker in their 
movements, made good their retreat 
into the forest, but no sooner did the 
besiegers approach the walls, than they 
were at their backs again. In this 
manner the Saxons were long em- 
barrassed, and lost an immense number 
of men, until at length they divided 
their army into two parts, and while 
one was occupied in the attack on the 
town, the other was posted in the rear 
to hold the Britons in check. Then 
the citizens, reduced to starvation, 
and no longer possessing the strength 
to resist their assailants, were all de- 
voured by the sword, with their women 
and children, so that not one escaped. 
And because the strangers had thus 
suffered so much hurt, they destroyed 
the town, so that it was never after- 
wards rebuilt ; and the deserted ruins 
only of what appears to have been 
once a most noble city are shown to 
travellers as they pass."* —. 

It is evident from this that the town 
of Anderida was not, as antiquaries 
and historians have been led to sup- 
pose, so utterly destroyed that not a 
trace was left to mark its position. 
Any one who knows what Roman 
walls are will at once understand the 
improbability of such a result. As the 
historian just quoted, who lived him- 
self in the earlier part of the twelfth 
century, intimates, its massive fortifi- 
cations remained standing, and they 
inclosed the ruins of streets and houses 
which, as all the inhabitants had 
perished, there were none who pos- 
sessed that attachment to the place 
which would induce them to rebuild. 
But as the town itself remained thus 
deserted, and its floors and founda- 
tions became deeper and deeper buried 
in the soil, which always collects in 
such situations, the Saxons gradually 
formed settlements around. It had 
been an important sea-port, and the 
situation naturally attracted fishermen 
and others whose vocation or taste 
connected them with the wide ocean ; 
while the ruins of the ancient town 
furnished ready materials for building. 
To the east of the old town some Saxon 
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chief whose name was Peofn appears 
to have taken up his residence, and a 
village was formed around him which, 
with its bay, became known by the 
name of Peofenes-ea, or Pevenes-ea, 
the Water of Peofn. It is evident that 
this site was chosen on account of its 
proximity to the sea. On the western 
or land side of the ancient town, on 
the side of the ancient military road 
or street, another settlement was 
formed, no doubt subsequent to the 
other, because it was called for dis- 
tinction-sake the West-ham, or the 
manor on the west. These two settle- 
ments gradually increased in magni- 
tude and importance, until they be- 
came incorporated and were made a 
branch of the cinque ports. We have 
no guide to the period at which Peofn 
settled here, but it must have been 
remote, for we learn that as early as 
the year 792 Peofenes-ea was given 
by its proprietor, who was then the 
Earl Berhtwald, to the abbey of St. 
Denis at Paris. It continued to be a 
sea-port of importance; in the eleventh 
century, especially, it seems to have 
been a common resort of ships, and it 
was here that, on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, 1066, William of Normandy landed 
with that powerful army with which in 
the fatal battle of Hastings he expelled 
the Saxon dynasty from the throne of 
England. At this time Pevenes-ae was 
of sufficient importance to possess a 
mint; and, the whole district having 
been given by the Conqueror to his 
half-brother Robert, Count of Mor- 
taigne, that nobleman, perceiving at 
once the importance of the position 
for one whose interests lay between 
England and Normandy, determined 
to make here one of his principal 
castles. The area of the Roman town 
was then probably a mere rough 
ground, the foundation-walls of the 
Roman houses being already buried in 
the accumulated earth, and the circuit 
of the massive walls of ancient Ande- 
rida inclosing a space abundantly suf- 
ficient for what the Normans called 
the outer ballium of their castles. 
Count Robert chose the south-eastern 
extremity of this area, where the ground 





* This I believe to be the meaning of the words of Henry of Huntingdon, i/a urbem 
destruxerunt, quod nunguam poslea reedificata est, locus tantum quasi nobilissime 
urbis transeuntibus ostenditur desolatus. 





Hen. Hunt. Hist. lib. ii. p. 312. 
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was much higher than the rest (per- 
haps raised artificially), to erect his 
Norman fortress. This fortress was 
long celebrated in English history; but 
as the sea gradually receded from the 
port, both castle and town lost their 
importance. Both Pevensey and West- 
ham, though still preserving their old 
corporate rights and character, were 
again reduced to mere villages, but 
between them stand the remains of 
Anderida; and those majestic walls, 
which had witnessed for many a long 
year the Roman occupation of our 
island, and which had presented an 


insurmountable obstacle to the furious . 


attacks of the Saxon invaders, still 
stand in many parts more perfect than 
the ruins of the Norman castle. The 
ancient name of Anderida has been 
entirely lost, and from the earlier of 
the two Saxon settlements the whole 
site has received the name of Pevensey 
Castle. 

There are few ruins in England 
which better deserve a visit than those 
of Pevensey Castle, and they are now 
easy of access, for the visitor may 
reach them with almost equal facility 
by railway from Hastings, or from 
Brighton (by way of Lewes), or from 
London. From the metropolis, witha 
return ticket, he may, if he likes, pro- 
ceed thither by an early train in the 
morning, and return at night; and 
there is a good inn between the Peven- 
sey station and the castle, at which 
he may obtain refreshments. The 
Brighton Railway, which is the one 
he must take, is one of the most pic- 
turesque lines near London, present- 
ing to the traveller in his rapid course 
a fair sample of the varied scenery of 
Surrey and Sussex. Between the 
stations of Reigate and Horley, the 
traveller enters upon the weald dis- 
trict, the ancient Silva Anderide, 
and as he passes through it, he obtains 
many fine views of wild, irregular 
scenery, bounded by the distant heights 
of the forest, many of which are still 
thickly clothed in wood. Atthe Hay- 
ward’s Heath station, in the middle of 
this district, he turns off from the 
Brighton line, and a few miles further 
he leaves the weald, and enters upon 
the equally striking scenery of the 
Sussex downs, the road becoming 
more and more picturesque as he ap- 
proaches the town of Lewes. 
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Lewes is a pretty and interesting 
country town, occupying an elevation 
in a pass between two ridges of the 
downs. The railroad was conducted 
in a tunnel right underneath the town, 
much to the discomfort of some of the 
inhabitants who happened to have 
wells and pumps, which, from the posi- 
tion of the place, had been necessarily 
sunk deep on the line through which 
the tunnel passed. It is said that one 
good housewife, rising in the morning 
and as usual lowering the bucket into 
her well to obtain the water necessary 
for household purposes, was not a little 
amazed at bringing it up with chalk 
rubbish shovelled in by the railway 
excavators below. The town of Lewes 
strikes us by the cleanness of its streets, 
which is, indeed, a usual characteristic 
of a town built thus upona hill. It still 
presents a few specimens of old street 
architecture, though, as in so many 
other places, the greater part of the 
remains of this description have been 
cleared away before the progress of 
modern improvements. There are a 
few other old buildings worthy of re- 
mark, but the two objects of most in- 
terest to the antiquarian visitor are 
the ruins of the castle and the remains 
of the celebrated priory of St. Pancras. 
The site of the latter was partially 
excavated during the formation of the 
railway, and many interesting ob- 
jects were discovered, of which a de- 
scription will be found in Mr. Lower’s 
excellent little“ Hand-book for Lewes.” 
Some interesting architectural remains 
have also been uncovered in the private 
gardens which here abut on the rail- 
way. The stranger should not pass 
hence without entering the neighbour- 
ing church of St. John in Southover, 
and visiting the beautiful little chapel 
erected by a native and self-taught 
architect over the remains of the 
— Gundrada. The remains of 

ewes castle consist chiefly of the 
gateway, and of the keep or citadel, 
erected on the top of a lofty mound of 
earth, which has every appearance of 
being artificial, Such mounds are 
often found in the earlier castles, but 
I cannot help suspecting that they are 
in all cases of much greater antiquity 
than the castle itself; when a vast 
heap of earth like this had been piled 
up it would hardly require less than a 
century or two to give it the solidity 
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necessary for supporting a ponderous 
mass of masonry like a Norman keep. 
The buildings on the summit of this 
very lofty mound here consisted of 
four octagonal towers with curtain 
walls; two only of the towers re- 
main, and one of them is now te- 
nanted by the Sussex Archeological 
Society, and fitted up as a museum. 
There are several good and zealous 
antiquaries in the town of Lewes and 
its neighbourhood, among whom it is 
only necessary to mention the well 
known name of Mark Antony Lower. 
Its antiquities are not the only attrac- 
tion of Lewes, for few localities afford 
finer walks and rides than those fur- 
nished by the picturesque downs that 
immediately surround it. 

These various attractions are sufli- 
cient to detain the visitor who has 
time at his command for a day or two 
at least at Lewes. After leaving the 
town the railway pursues its course 
through some of the finest scenery of 
the South Downs. At first the traveller 
has high ground stretching to some 
distance from Lewes on the left, and 
on the right a long and elevated ridge 
extending to Alfriston. Beyond and 
between are lesser undulations. Then 
again appear the high grounds above 
the village of Arlington on the left, 
and on the other side those above 
Folkington and Willingdon, the com- 
mencement of the hilly country which 
extends to Beachy Head. Further on 
he passes through a hilly district, but 
less bold, until he arrives at the edge 
of the flat country known as Pevensey 
Level, and the time-worn walls of Pe- 
vensey Castle rise boldly before him. 

Many of the hills we have passed 
are crowned with numerous barrows, 
or sepulchral mounds, some of them 
Anglo-Saxon, and others proved by 
their contents to be of that description 
which are usually termed Romano- 
British. Many of them were opened 
some years ago by Dr. Mantell, one 
of the best and most popular of our 
geologists, who was for some years 
resident at Lewes, and many of the 
articles found in them are in his collee- 
tion now inthe British Museum. Itis 
to Dr. Mantell also that we owe the 
knowledge of the geological wonders 
of this interesting district. It is in- 
teresting to the naturalist as the 
favourite resort of the wheatear (sylvia 
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enanthe), which is caught in great 
numbers by the shepherds, and sold as 
a delicacy, and as producing a con- 
siderable variety of rare plants. The 
grass, growing on a thin crust of mould 
formed on the chalk, gives a peculiar 
flavour to the South-down mutton. 
The valleys, or combs, are in many in- 
stances very picturesque. When I 
visited Pevensey in the spring of the 
present year I was particularly struck 
with the abundance and magnitude of 
the primroses in the green lanes in that 
neighbourhood. The mound of Lewes 
Castle was also covered with them, 
many of them here being of a beau- 
tiful pale pink colour. 

Pevensey Castle, with its ee 0 | 
villages, is situated on slightly elevated 
ground, on the edge of the level already 
mentioned. The walls of the castle are 
seen from the railway station, from 
which we pass by a short cross road 
into the larger road which leads us up 
to the noble entrance towers, the decu- 
man gate of ancient Anderida. The 
Roman masonry is here wonderfully 
perfect ; although it has been exposed 
to the changes of a great part of two 
thousand years, the mark of the trowel 
is still visible on the mortar, and many 
of the facing stones look as fresh as if 
they had been cut yesterday. The open- 
ing between these two towers is now 
twenty-seven feet, which is too large for 
the entrance toastrongly-fortified town; 
but it was perhaps narrowed by stone 
buildings which have been long cleared 
away, or this wide opening was only 
the approach to the narrower gateway 
into the town. In fact, the visitor no 
sooner passes this magnificent pile of 
masonry, than he perceives distinctly 
by the unevenness of the ground that 
he is treading upon a complicated mass 
of foundations of walls which most 
probably supported the gateway of 
the town, and the result of a careful 
excavation of this spot would no 
doubt be extremely interesting. 

The stranger to Pevensey who would 
appreciate the grandeur of the Roman 
remains must not at first enter the 
area, but pursue the road to the left 
which runs outside under the northern 
wall and its massive solid towers. Im- 
mediately to the east of the grand 
entrance a modern house has been 
built, the pigsties and other outhouses 
of which conceal a large portion of the 








first tower from view. 


wall and the 
After passing this encumbrance the 


wall becomes visible, and assumes a 
bold appearance. Beyond the third 
tower from the gateway there is a 
large breach, and the wall disappears 
altogether for some yards. Here Mr. 
Roach Smith, examining the founda- 
tions from the interior, suspected the 
existence of a postern gate, and an 
excavation undertaken at his expense 
shewed that his experienced eye had 
not been deceived. The form of this 
entrance, as it has been but very par- 
tially exposed to view, deserves special 
observation. 

The tower next after this breach in 
the wall is in a good state of preserva- 
tion, and is remarkable from the cir- 
cumstance that it bears on its summit 
a Norman superstructure, no doubt 
intended as a watch tower, for it com- 
mands a very extensive view of the 
principal approaches to this important 
fortress. The accompanying sketch 
was taken from the west, looking to- 
wards Pevensey. There is a striking 
contrast between the rough masonry 
of the Norman superstructure and the 
workmanlike finish of the Roman 
building below. The latter is here 


Roman Tower, with Norman superstructure, Pevensey. 





It consists of 
a regular facing of squared stones, with 
the usual bonding courses of bricks (a 
very peculiar characteristic of Roman 


extremely well defined. 


masonry in this country). Here and 
there the place of bricks is supplied by 
flag or Horsham stone. The interior 
is filled up with irregular materials 
thrown among liquid mortar, and the 
latter (in which we observe at once the 
mixture of pounded tile so peculiar to 
the Roman mortar) has become harder 
than the stone itself. The wall and 
towers remain for the most part of. 
their original height, which is some- 
what more than twenty feet, and they 
are about ten feet in thickness. It is 
recorded that at the beginning of the 
last century, it being necessary to make 
a watercourse under part of the Roman 
wall, it was found to be built upon 
piles, covered with large planks of 
wood. The Roman walls in this 
country are usually built thus on 
wooden planks laid on the surface of 
the ground ; but here the piles seem 
to have been required by the nature 
of the ground. ‘The towers, which, as 
it has been already intimated, consist 
of a solid mass of masonry, are built 
into the mass of the wall. This Isa 
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Roman Tower, with subsequent repairs, Pevensey. 


peculiarity in the remains at Pevensey, 
for in most other instances of Roman 
walls, as at Richborough in Kent, 
Burgh Castle in Norfolk, &c. the 
towers have been built after the wall 
itself, apparently as supports. At 
Burgh Castle (the Gariannonum of the 
Romans), the towers are actually de- 
tached from the wall. The towers at 
Pevensey are peculiar in form; their 
plan consists of a square and a semi- 
circle attached to it. 

The facing of the walls and towers 
is in many places dilapidated, especially 
the lower parts of the towers, which 
have in several instances been pro- 
tected by the recent erection of props, 
one of which is shewn in the preceding 
cut. In some places breaches in the 
facing of the wall and towers have evi- 
dently been the result of violence, and 
they speak probably of some of the 
early sieges to which this fortress was 
exposed. These breaches are some- 
times filled up with repairs of an early 
date. The most remarkable example 
of such repairs is shewn in the tower 
of which the accompanying sketch was 
made by Mr. Fairholt. Here a large 
breach has been made in the facing of 


the tower, which has been repaired with 
that peculiar style of masonry called 
herring-bone work, consisting of large 
flat stones placed in a zig-zag pattern, 
as shewn in our sketch. This style of 
masonry was much used by the Romans 
themselves, but it was also employed 
by Saxons and Normans to a later 
period; and, though one would fain see 
in the sample here figured a memorial 
of the last struggle of Anderida, yet it 
must be confessed that there is nothing 
about it to guide us in fixing its date. 
Immediately after this tower a 
modern arched gateway has been cut 
through the wall, by which the interior 
area is entered from the Pevensey side. 
Mr. Lower and Mr. Figg, who are both 
excellent judges, and have had good op- 
portunity for examination, are of opi- 
nion that there was originally a postern 
gate here, but if soit has been completely 
destroyed in making the modern arch. 
The wall hence continues its course, 
with one intervening tower, to the 
eastern corner, where the Norman 
castle stands on what seems to have 
been a lofty artificial mound. It is in 
the gardens here adjacent to the ex- 
terior of the Roman wall and on the 
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slope of the mound, where we enter the 
Norman castle, that the greatest 
number of Roman coins has been found. 
A portion of another Roman tower, 
and some fragments of Roman wall, 
are found on the south-eastern exterior 
of the Norman castle, after which there 
are no traces of wall for a considerable 
distance along the south side of the 
inclosure. This and the breach on the 
northern side seem to be the work of 
comparatively modern times, for had 
they existed wher the Norman or 
Edwardian defences were built, they 
would no doubt have been filled up by 
walls of that period. On the southern 
side the wall stood on the edge of 
rather a steep bank, which seems to 
have been gradually wearing awa 
till the wall was undermined and fell. 
The Roman walls inclose an area of 
about ten acres. The ground within 
rises gradually, but very perceptibly, 
from the west and north, and it is 
evidently very much raised above its 
original level. Indeed, it is quite 
apparent from the unevenness of the 
surface, that, underneath, the whole 
area is full of the remains of buildings, 
and a careful excavation would no 
doubt lay open the floors and streets 
of the ancient Roman town as they 
were left after the massacre of its in- 
habitants by the enraged warriors of 
ZElla and Cissa. We trust the time is 
not far distant when this excavation 
will be commenced, under careful di- 
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rection, for there are few spots cal- 
culated to furnish discoveries which 
will throw more light on the condition 
and history of our island at this re- 
mote period. I believe that the pro- 
prietor has given permission to ex- 
cavate, and nothing is wanting but the 
necessary funds. 

The form of the Roman town of 
Anderida, as defined by its walls, was 
an irregular oval, extending nearly 
east and west. Its walls and towers 
are shown by the black line in the 
accompanying plan, reduced from an 
actual survey by Mr. William Figg, 
of Lewes, where 1 indicates the grand 
entrance, or decuman gate; 2, the 
postern discovered by Mr. Roach 
Smith; and 3, the modern entrance 
into the castle from the village of 
Pevensey. 4 is the spot in the neigh- 
bourhood of which the Roman coins 
are chiefly found. Along the southern 
side, at 7, a considerable portion of the 
walls has disappeared. 

The Norman castle occupies nearly 
an acre and a half of the interior area, 
at the south-eastern corner (5 in the 
plan). It forms an irregular pentagon, 
round a large mound, so that the 
small interior court is much higher 
than the ground outside. The build- 
ings are in a very ruinous state; but 
three of the towers are standing, and 
the gateway, flanked by two towers, 
is sufficiently preserved to enable us 
to understand its plan and arrange- 
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ment. This latter faces as near as may 
be the grand entrance of the Roman 
inclosure, and it is quite evident that 
in this, and more especially in the 
external forms of the towers round the 
castle, the medieval architect imitated 
the Roman models before him. I speak 
of it as the Norman castle, but there 
are many peculiarities in its architecture 
which render it doubtful how much of 
it belongs to the Norman period and 
how much to a later date. This castle 
is separated from the rest of the area 
by a moat, over which a drawbridge 
led to the entrance. The little court 
within the castle, which has a deep 
well in the middle, is a favorite place 
for pic-nic parties, and the highest 
part affords an extensive view of the 
country around, reaching southward 
over the bay. 

On the outside of the decuman gate 
the village of Westham, with its fine 
church, extends on both sides of the 
road, and presents some good examples 
of old timber houses. This was no 
doubt the great road leading from An- 
derida to the Roman towns along the 
southern coast of Britain. It had been 
deserted at an early period, for after 
leaving Westham its direct course is 
now covered by corn-fields and pas- 
tures. When I visited Pevensey in 
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the spring of this year, in company 
with Mr. Lower and another zealous 
antiquary of Lewes, Mr. W. Figg, and 
Mr. E. B. Price, it was partly with the 
object of examining this road. We 
easily traced its course along the 
ploughed fields by a broad line of large 
stones and mortar mixed among the 
soil, which had been torn up by the 
ploughshare. On digging, we found 
the road itself about a foot under- 
ground, paved with large round stones 
from the sea-beach, set in mortar. This 
road points directly towards Lewes, 
and I believe has been traced almost 
to that town, very near which it must 
have passed. Coins and other anti- 
quities found at Lewes in considerable 
numbers seem to prove that that town 
must have been a Roman settlement 
of some kind, and some antiquaries 
have conjectured that it was the town 
or station mentioned in the geography 
of the anonymous writer of Ravenna 
under the name of Mutuantonis, or, 
according to the reading of one manu- 
script, Mantuantonis, as being some- 
where in the same part of the island 
as Anderida. It must be stated, how- 
ever, that this can be taken only as a 
very vague conjecture, for no informa- 
tion whatever is given as to the exact 
position of Mutuantonis, 





ROYAL MINES 


AMONG the many projects now on 
foot, as announced by the public 
papers and various pamphlets in ac- 
tive circulation, is one for establish- 
ing a “ Royal West India Mining Com- 
pany, with 55,000 shares at £1 each, 
of which only 25,000 can be offered to 
the public.” A well-conducted enter- 
prise of this kind, with sound data to 
act upon, may lead to very important 
and profitable results. With that, how- 
ever, beyond wishing well to the enter- 
prise and its projectors, we have here 
nothing to do. The present object is 
merely to record the disastrous failure 
of a somewhat similar scheme about 
a century or more ago. ‘This was the 
mining scheme of the notorious Wil- 
liam Wood, undoubtedly no other than 
Swift’s Wood, the hardwareman, who 
in 1722, after he became a bankrupt, 
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procured a patent for coining £108,000 
In copper money to pass as current 
coin in Ireland, and which project 
was so effectually discomfited by the 
Drapier’s letters. 

It was on the 4th of July, 1720, 
that Richard Thompson, John Ays- 
cough, John Carver, Samuel Lowe, 
Charles Long, Samuel Long, George 
Turbill, and Thomas Martin, esquires, 
obtained a patent from George the 
First, granting to them as a company 
of adventurers all mines of gold or 
silver in the island of Jamaica for the 
term of 30 years, paying a reserved 
rent to the Crown of one-fifth of the 
value of all such gold and silver as 
they should discover. This patent 
they divided into 2,000 shares, and 
assigned it over to Wood in trust to 
dispose of the a £75 per share. 
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The fund therefore “oor to be 
raised was £150,000. ‘The subscrip- 
tion was rapidly filled, and with several 
of the first names in the kingdom. 
A large house was taken at the bot- 
tom of Essex Street, Strand, to serve 
as an oflice for the “Royal Mines 
Company,” where Wood was the efli- 
cient manager; and the subscriptions 
were, from time to time, lodged in the 
Bank of England. The miners sent 
out were accompanied by Dr. Barham, 
who had been a contemporary prac- 
titioner in Jamaica with Sir Hans 
Sloane, and who was now in the service 
of the Royal Mines Company as phy- 
sician to the miners at a handsome 
salary. Matters went on very smoothly ; 
but, simultaneously with this adven- 
ture, was another great project on 
foot, the celebrated South Sea bubble, 
by far the greater bubble of the two, 
and it was by a fatal contact with this 
that the mine bubble so very speedily 
burst. 

With respect to the directors, Thomp- 
son was, I believe, a merchant of the 
city of London, of the firm of Kent and 
Thompson. Ayscough had been, at one 
time, in the government of Jamaica 
as President of the Council. Carver was 
a man of fortune. Lowe was member 
of parliament for Aldborough, and was 
afterwards Comptroller ofthe Ordnance 
in Ireland. He was nephew to Long. 
One of his sisters, Susanna, married 
Theobald Taaffe, a cousin of Viscount 
Taaffe, and member of parliament for 
Arundel. I believe him to have been the 
Theobald Taaffe who, in conjunction 
with Edward Wortley Montague, plun- 
dered a wealthy Jew of the name of 
Abraham de Paiba at a gaming table 
at Paris, and which is mentioned in one 
of Horace Walpole’s letters to Sir 
Horace Mann. Also that he was the in- 
dividual who made the famous match in 
August, 1750, at Newmarket, between 
Lord March and Lord Eglintoun, re- 
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specting the four-wheeled carriage. 
Lowe's other sister was mother of Sir 
Henry Moore, Bart. Lieut.-Governor 
of Jamaica, and subsequently Go- 
vernor of New York. Long was a 
man of very large property in Jamaica, 
erhaps the largest proprietor in the 
island, member of parliament for Dun- 
wich, and a Commissioner for the for- 
feited estates. Samuel Long was his 
eldest son, and barely, at that time, of 
age. Turbill appears to have been a 
mercantile man of fortune. Of Martin 
I am unable to give any information. 

The shares in the South Sea scheme 
were rising every day in value through 
the avarice and credulity of the mul- 
titude, sedulously backed by the artful 
puffs of the managers. It was the 
mania of the times, and operated not 
only in England, but in France. It 
was at this crisis, when popular delu- 
sion was such that from five to six and 
even eight hundred pounds in hard 
money was freely paid for the purchase 
of 1007. value in South Sea stock, 
that, under the idea of profiting by 
the same course, a considerable por- 
tion of the mining subscription fund 
was, in an evil hour, removed from 
the Bank, where it had remained in 
security, and laid out in the purchase 
of South Sea stock, in the full con- 
fidence of increasing the capital of the 
mining fund some 5 or 600 per cent. 
by this manceuvre. ‘This was scarcely 
effected when the whole aerial fabric 
fell suddenly to the ground. The 
South Sea Company declared a bank- 
ruptey. The alarm pervaded all the 
mining subscribers like an electric 
shock, and the credit of projects and 
projectors of every description became 
In an instant extinct. 

The list of subscribers bears date 
August, 1720; and the following are 
some of the principal names, which 
I have selected, and the number of 
shares they took, each share paying 751. 


Colonel Edm. Fielding 
Mrs. Centlivre : 
Robert Bristow, esq. 
Mr. Jeffrey Amherst 
Mr. James Brudenell . 
Dr. Manningham 
Mr. Serjeant Birch 3 
Earl of Inchiquin § 
Mr. Berkeley Seymour 2 
3 
3 
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Mr. Ambrose Phillips 
Benj. Ld, Bp. of Bangor 
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Sir Edw. Bettenson 
Lord Orkney : 
Ld. Archibald Hamilton 
Sir John Shelley 

Lord Thomond 
William Bristow, esq. 
Lady Romney 

Lady Treby 

Mr. Lewis Way , 
Mr. Horace Townshend 
Sir John Rogers 

Sir Harcourt Masters 
Sir John Elvill ‘ 
Colonel Charles Drax 
Mr. Richard Grosvenor 
Sir Charles Farneby 
Lord Lesley . : 
Mr. Edward Stanhope 
Sir John Stanley 

Dr. Mead ‘ 
Colonel John Pocock . 
Mr. Serjeant Dickins . 
Brigadier Gore 
William Gore , 
Colonel William Ker . 
Mr. John Gibbon 
Charles Stanhope 
Kingsmill Eyre 

Sir Isaac Rebow 


Lady Mead 
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Lord Islay 
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Sir Thomas Lee oa 
Lord Clarendon 
Colonel Handasyd 
Lord Fitzwilliam 

Mr. Calmady 

Colonel George Treby 
Sir Thomas Samuel 
Sir Fisher Tench ‘ 
Mr. Galfridus Walpole 
Thomas Windham, esq. 
Mr. James Gambier 


Colonel Cesar . 
Lieut.-General Wills . 
Brigadier Bowles 

Mr. Francis Melmoth . 
Duchess of Grafton 
Colonel Douglas 
Lieut.-Gen. Macartney 
Earl of Selkirk ‘i 
Lord Glenorchy 

Lady Fitzwilliam 

Mr. Gilbert Burnet 
Duke of Dorset ‘ 
Mr. Pauncefort Bindloss 


Thomas Lord Ducic 
Sir Robert Chaplin 





Lord Onslow 

Lady Onslow 

Lord Newburgh 

Lord Blundell 

Sir John Cope ° 
Sir Harvey Elwes ‘ 
Mr. Horace Walpole . 
Sir Charles Wager 

Sir Alexander Cairnes . 
Major-Gen. Sabine 
Duchess of Rutland 
Duke of Chandos 
Marquess of Carnarvon 
Lord William Pawlett 
Col. Phineas Bowles . 
Mrs. Pulteney ° 
Lord Harvey ° 
Sir Nicholas Carew . 
Lady Anne Harvey . 
Mrs. Margaret Pelham 
Captain Tudor Trevor 
Mr. Charles Churchill 
Lady Orby . : 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman 
Mr. Richard Aldworth 
Colonel John Towgood 
Hugh Raymond, esq. . 
Lord Harborough 


5 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
4 
5 
3 
2 
3 
5 
5 
1 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
5 
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GODFREY WILLIAM LEIBNITZ. 


PART SECOND. 


SO much attached had Leibnitz 
become to Paris that he entertained 
for a time the design of purchasing a 
situation and of settling there. He 
had gone so far as to fix on the parti- 
cular office which he intended to buy ; 
one advantage of which was that it 
could be held by a Protestant. He had 
saved some property, but not enough 
to obtain the coveted object. To his 
relations in Germany he had never 
been a greedy, or frequent, or impor- 
tunate supplicant ; but an application 
to them in the autumn of 1675 for 
money suflicient to complete the sum 
required was refused with coldness 
and contempt. This refusal disgusted 
Leibnitz with the whole scheme, which 
he could shortly after have carried out, 
having received a gift of considerable 
amount from the Duke of Hanover. 
The good philosopher does not appear 
to have felt any scruples about receiv- 
ing that through gold which ought to 


have been the reward of fitness, of 





solid merit, or which was probably a 
sinecure. 

To vary pursuits which were already 
too varied, Leibnitz agreed to take 
part in an edition of the ancient 
authors, which was superintended by 
Huet, the distinguished bishop of 
Avranches, and published under the 
atronage of the Duke of Montausier. 
The writer chosen by Leibnitz was 
Martianus Capella. But the labour 
of annotating and commentating, which 
had at first been so attractive to him, 
he soon abandoned as a drudgery. 

Receiving in 1676 a third invitation 
from the Duke of Hanover to enter 
into his service, Leibnitz accepted it. 
He was appointed counsellor and li- 
brarian. Some mathematical papers 
had been placed in the hands of Leib- 
nitz as editor by Pascal's heirs. These 
before leaving Paris he returned. Ere 
fixing his abode in Hanover he made 
a short tour. A week he spent in 
London ; from London he went to 
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Amsterdam; and from Amsterdam 
to the Hague. His object in visiting 
the latter city was to see a greater 
than himself—Benedict Spinoza. The 
meeting of these remarkable men in- 
terests our imagination the more that 
we have so slight a record of it. 
Spinoza was within a few steps of the 
grave. The coming months were to 
behold one of the brightest, most 
gifted intellects quenched in death. 
He, with a divine equanimity which 
marked him and made him mighty and 
beautiful, did not we may be sure chill 
and check the outpouring of free 
thought by forebodings regarding his 
own fate, but gave his sublime think- 
ings the more gladly, serenely, gene- 
rously, to a younger brother the more 
he felt that the time was soon coming 
when he could no longer give them to 
any one. Leibnitz makes several al- 
lusions to Spinoza in his works, but 
not in the frankest or most honest way. 
He affects half to apologise for men- 
tioning him at all. He was obviously 
much impressed by the nobleness of 
Spinoza’s character, the marvellous 
symmetry of his system, the grasp and 
grandeur of his genius. But as Leib- 
nitz never saw in religion aught but a 
political instrument or a theological 
science, and had a morbid dread at 
the same time lest his orthodoxy should 
be suspected, he could neither ap- 
preciate Spinoza’s calm, courageous, 
martyr attitude, nor did he rebuke the 
calumny that classed him amongst 
atheists. Leibnitz was not naturally 
a hypocrite, but, considering expedi- 
ency as the highest of virtues, he was 
a hypocrite whenever expediency de- 
manded it. 

Toward the close of December 1676 
Leibnitz began that residence in Han- 
over which lasted for forty years. The 
duke and all the dignitaries of his 
court gave him a cordial and flattering 
welcome. His immense research, his 
indefatigable industry, his recent dis- 
covery of the differential calculus, the 
promptitude and the potency with 
which he could throw his talents into 
any new department of inquiry would 
have made him a figure sufliciently 
notable even if he had not shown that 
he possessed the easy accommodating 
spirit of the courtier, though clothed 
perhaps in but little grace of manners. 

Lhe duke had not long before aband- 


oned Protestantism for the Catholic 
Church: and he no doubt expected 
that Leibnitz would roo | furnish 
him with some nice juristic Jesuitisms 
on the essential oneness of Protestant- 
ism and Popery, which, popularised, 
would make the change more accept- 
able to his subjects. It would not 
have been difficult for Leibnitz to 
prove even by geometry, if need be, 
that what state policy justified tole- 
rance recommended. 

It was not intended by the Duke, 
and perhaps it was not wished by 
Leibnitz himself, that the life of the 
latter at Hanover should be one simply 
of learned leisure. Numerous public 
duties were allotted him. Besides 
being Chief Superintendent of the 
Ducal Library and a member of the 
Privy Council he was a judge in the 
Court of Chancery. Yet his insatiate 
electric activities in spite of official 
bondage and burdens were ever at 
work inhim. Thinking that though 
everything else in Germany moved so 
devia, a little expedition could be put 
into. the public conveyances, he in- 
vented a new kind of carriages, which 
were to shame the old post-waggons 
and to move over the ground with to- 
lerable briskness. But Germany was 
not yet ripe for a revolution in coaches, 
as indeed it never seems ripe for re- 
volutions of any kind ; the old sluggish, 
sleepy vehicles maintained triumphant 
possession of the roads, and Leibnitz 
was laughed at for his pains. He was 
more successful in a matter which had 
less general importance but some 
scientific interest. An inhabitant of 
Hamburg named Brand had acci- 
dentally discovered phosphorus. At 
the request of Leibnitz the Duke sent 
for Brand to Hanover; he likewise 
gave him a pension. Leibnitz sent 
specimens of the phosphorus to his 
friend Huygens, from whom he had 
received instructions in mathematics, 
and an account of its discovery to the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris. 

The Duke of Hanover was the 
owner of valuable silver mines in the 
Hartz mountains. The mines were 
seriously injured by the water which 
flowed into them from the surround- 
ing heights. This evil Leibnitz under- 
took to remedy. Ie was promised an 
annual salary of two thousand thalers 
if he succeeded. }¥%e bent his whole 
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mind to the task. For a long time he 
spent several months of every year in 
the midst of regions whose wild legends 
and poetic grandeurs he was the last 
man in the world to be touched by. 
He was at last compelled to renounce 
the achievement, not because he deemed 
it impossible, but because the super- 
stitious prejudices and bigoted ob- 
stinacy of the workmen threw every 
obstacle in his way. His labours among 
the mines, however, were not without 
their use to himself or their benefit to 
science. It was not in the character 
of Leibnitz to learn or to do anything 
by halves. Round whatever he ap- 
proached he spread the entire plenitude 
of his nature; thus even his failures 
were conquests. Mining turned his 
attention to coining, and he placed his 
views on an improvement in the cur- 
rency before several German princes. 
It was through his influence that the 
Hanoverian coinage became superior 
to any other in Europe. He also 
made extensive and accurate geo- 
logical and mineralogical observations, 
which, though communicated in his 
usual fragmentary fashion, furnished 
rich materials to subsequent inves- 
tigators. He increased the value of this 
service by collecting and preserving 
the remains of extinct races of animals. 
The universality of Leibnitz’s tastes 
and activities will look less wonderful 
to us if we reflect on the effect which 
the recent formation of academies in 
France and of learned societies in 
Europe generally had had in stimu- 
lating attention to the relations of the 
sciences. 

The ambitions of princes often look 
small to the rest of mankind. The 
Duke of Hanover aspired to the rank 
of Elector. This was the grand aim and 
unceasing effort of his life. It seriously 
offended his pride and thwarted his 
scheme that the Emperor would not 
receive his ambassadors on the same 
footing as those of royal governments, 
while capriciously according the envied 
privilege to the diplomatic agents of 
the smaller Italian rulers, such as the 
Dukes of Modena and Mantua. To 
repel the insult and help in removing 
the anomaly, Leibnitz, at the Duke’s 
request, published a work, entitled 
“ Cesareni Furstenerii de jure Supre- 
matus ac Legationis Principum a 
maniz.” This book failed of its object 
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precisely from the excess of its talent 
and the extent of its learning. Instead 
of writing a brief and pithy pamphlet, 
Leibnitz must needs show the world 
how well he could set forth the main 
principles of political philosophy. Few 
things go worse together than tran- 
scendentalism and pamphleteering. 
But Leibnitz was so entirely domi- 
nated by the spirit of system that he 
never considered what could best be 
said when he constituted himself, or 
when he was appointed, the advocate 
of a cause, but how he could array in 
most dazzling fashion his favourite 
ideas. He seized the present occasion 
to parade a theory which propounded 
at such a moment was a pitiful an- 
achronism, and which was ridiculous as 
coming from the pen of a Protestant— 
that all the Christian States of Europe 
constituted one body, of which the 
Pope was the spiritual and the Emperor 
the temporal head. This exploded 
fiction, which had the germ and the 
semblance of reality only in the Middle 
Ages, was probably revived by Leibnitz 
for no other reason than because it har- 
monised with his metaphysical dreams. 

Like all thoroughly prosaic natures, 
Leibnitz was always mistaking an ar- 
tificial uniformity for a substantial 
unity. He had no poetic perception 
for the fact that the unity of the uni- 
verse is the product of its boundless 
diversity. Hence one of his vapoury 
visions was that of an universal lan- 
guage ; which, if it were possible, could 
only be established through the sacri- 
fice of what is truly catholic, richly 
diverse, and essentially one in hu- 
manity. He sent some memorials on 
the subject to Louis the Fourteenth, 
as if the vain and pompous monarch 
could, through the mere breath of his 
will, achieve what Rome, the mother 
of empires, had striven in vain to ac- 
complish. The project of Leibnitz for 
the reunion of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant Churches manifested the same 
prosaic preference of mechanical uni- 
formity to living unity. His admirers 
say that he had conceived some sub- 
lime scheme of a theocracy which 
that reunion was to aid in realising ; 
but what a distance from Leibnitz’s 
poor pedantries staring and glaring in 
skeleton ghastliness to a veritable 
theocracy! How beggarly the subtle 
logic of the system-monger to be the 
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architect of that which demands a 
puissant imagination, girt with all 
symmetries, opulent with all pieties! 
t was not because Leibnitz was grieved 
by the outbreaks of bigotry, the jang- 
lings of sects, and the wars of rival 
theologies; it was not because he 
longed to see the great deeps of spiri- 
tual regeneration bursting forth; it 
was not because his whole heart burned 
for the triumphs of Christianity—that 
he so strenuously argued for the most 
Utopian of his many Utopias ; but be- 
cause for him boundless Being was 
simply half a dozen dogmas whose pil- 
lars and whose towers were books, 
and all human institutions were to be 
moulded after that scholastic model, 
or anathematised as anomalous and 
imperfect. 

Lhe zeal of Leibnitz for theocratical 
system-making somewhat abated on 
the death of his patron, the Duke of 
Hanover, in 1679. His grief found 
vent in three distinct forms of eulogy, 
and without a particle of poetry in his 
soul he yet ventured to mourn in 
French and Latin verse. But rhymes 
that fell below mediocrity were no 
doubt suitable enough as panegyrics 
on virtues that did not rise above it. 

His lamentations for the Duke did 
not prevent Leibnitz from attending 
to his own interests. ‘Though not dis- 
turbed in the possession of any of his 
offices by the Duke’s successor, he ap- 
— for the situation of imperial 
ibrarian at Vienna which was then 
vacant. As he continued his residence 
at Hanover, the application must have 
been unsuccessful, or perhaps the Duke 
induced him to remain. He sought 
about the same time for admission as 
foreign member into the Royal Aca- 
demy at Paris. His request was re- 
fused, not from any disrespect to him, 


but on account of the constitution of 


the society. He was afterwards ad- 
mitted a member when the constitu- 
tion was changed. 

Leibnitz had flattered Louis the 
Fourteenth on more than one occasion. 
He now attacked him in a satirical 
pamphlet, entitled “ Mars Christianis- 
simus.” The new Duke of Hanover, 
Ernest Augustus, had gained fame, 
both as a patriot and a general, by the 
share which he had taken in the war 
against France. It was at his desire 
that Leibnitz wrote his pamphilet, in 
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which he must have affected a greater 
dread at the ambitious designs of Louis 
in Germany than he felt. Few men 
had ever a more independent, keen, 
unhesitating judgment than Leibnitz ; 
yet few men ever shewed less scruple 
or more alacrity in the advocacy of 
what must have recommended itself 
but little to the judgment, or left the 
sympathies unmoved. 

An intimate friend of Leibnitz, and 
one who entered gladly into his most 
abstruse intellectual speculations, was 
Sophia Duchess of Hanover, the daugh- 
ter of Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia. 
She was a lady of considerable accom- 
plishments, but often puzzled and 
sometimes annoyed Leibnitz by the 
subtlety of her questions in metaphy- 
sics. The young, beautiful, and gifted 
Princess Sophia Charlotte of Hanover 
was Leibnitz’s pupil, and a per- 
plexed and irritated him less by meta- 
physical queries and quiddities. Indeed 
she had matters of more living interest 
to engage her. Negociations were pro- 
ceeding for the marriage of the Princess 
with the Electoral Prince Frederic of 
Brandenburg. In these negociations 
Leibnitz took a large and active share, 
and was thereby brought into an im- 
portant connection with all the branches 
of the House of Brunswick, which con- 
siderably increased both his private and 
personal influence. 

Perhaps there never was an age of 
the world when public affairs were so 
entirely guided by the basest kind of 
expediency as the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. Louis the Four- 
teenth had set the example on a grand 
scale, by consulting nothing in his con- 

uests but his convenience and caprice. 

tilitarianism had its prophets after- 
wards, but it had its ablest priests two 
hundred years ago. It was that ex- 
pediency which had become the uni- 
versal rule in politics that once more 
stirred up Leibnitz to wipe the dust 
from his scheme for gathering into one 
fold the Catholics and Protestants. 
Duke Ernest Augustus, like Duke 
John Frederic, burned with the am- 
bition of ascending to the dignity of 
Elector. To secure this object he had 


to please the Emperor; and it was 
ascertained that the Emperor looked 
not unfavourably on the plan for the 
reunion of the Protestants and Ca- 
Leibnitz required no other 


tholics. 
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hint or impulse for rushing once more 
into the field; but his mode of serving 
his master was not on this occasion 
quite to his master’s taste. He pre- 
pared a treatise on the points of dif- 
ference between the Catholics and the 
Protestants, and on the principles 
which should form the basis and the 
bond of a common religion and a 
common church. The treatise was 
intended to appear anonymously, and 
was so written as to seem the pro- 
duction of a Catholic. To this scan- 
dalous dishonesty the Duke would 
not consent; the treatise therefore was 
not published till after the death of 
Leibnitz, when it came before the 
world with the pompous title of his 
“ Systema Theologicum,” as if it con- 
tained his own convictions. It was 
also translated into French and Ger- 
man, as if it were the mature and com- 
plete expression of the author's theolo- 
gical opinions, and to prove that he 
had lived and died a Catholic. A 
merited punishment to the memory 
of Leibnitz for the wretched trick that 
was inspired, as it would have sought 
to justify itself, by a low and cunning 
diplomacy. Apart from the chicanery 
of such transactions, was it not amusing 
and strange that sober and sagacious 
men should forget that it is the dis- 
tinctive elements of a religious faith 
which make it dear to a human heart, 
and that it is the points of disagree- 
ment not those of agreement which 
they cling to, for which they contend 
the most ? How marvellous also that 
they should overlook the immense dif- 
ficulty of working a change in our 
neighbour's religious belief! And 
into what a tragic abyss of pyrrhonism 
would society sink if it could be 
brought to regard nine-tenths of its 
cardinal religious doctrines as matters 
of indifference! What monstrous and 
disgusting contempt for the people 
moreover in the notion that their reli- 
gious dogmas, their religious ceremo- 
nies, their whole religious being, could 
all be determined for them by a club 
of pretentious pedants to whom reli- 
gion was nothing but a political ma- 
chine. 

A wish which Leibnitz had cherished 
from his youth of visiting Italy was at 
length gratified. In the autumn of 
1687 he set out for that country. The 
main and the professed object of his 


journey was to obtain information 
about the genealogy of the House of 
Brunswick. The Duke of Hanover 
was not satisfied with the meagre and 
fabulous accounts of his illustrious 
race. He desired a true and ample 
history thereof from some eloquent, 
learned, and able pen. Leibnitz was 
the historian chosen. Many of the 
qualifications for the office he pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree; but in 
two of the chief, the pictorial eye and 
the pictorial hand, he was strikingly 
deficient: as he proved enough by 
maintaining that what was principally 
demanded of the historian was keenly 
to scrutinise and faithfully to follow 
testimony. The House of Brunswick 
had _ generally been considered of 
Italian origin, and silly flatterers had 
traced it back to the age of Rome's 
foundation. The researches of Leib- 
nitz resulted in the discovery that it 
was not of Italian but of German 
descent. Very slowly did Leibnitz 
make his way through Germany. He 
lingered in every town of any fieraty 
pretensions, examining archives, ex- 
ploring libraries, forming an acquaint- 
ance with men of science, and pouring 
forth his thoughts and theories to a 
willing audience of admirers. It was 
not till May 1688 that he arrived in 
Vienna. He found the city full of 
excitement: for an embassy from the 
Turks had just entered its walls suing 
for peace, in suppliant tones, that con- 
trasted with the victorious path and 
haughty attitude which Turkey had so 
long maintained. There was a disposi- 
tion at first, on the part of the imperial 
government, to force the foe that had 
for two hundred years menaced the 
peace and freedom of Europe to sub- 
mit to the most humiliating terms, and 
a dream arose, as it had more than 
once arisen, of a new crusade to drive 
the Mahometans back to the East, and 
in conjunction with the Abyssinians 
to expel them from Egypt. It was 
soon perceived, however, that Louis 
the Fourteenth was perhaps as dan- 
gerous an enemy to Christendom and 
especially to Germany as the Sultan. 
The dread of the French king’s ambi- 
tion was not without substantial cause, 
for, on the most frivolous pretexts, 

roclaiming war against the Emperor, 

e, in the autumn of 1688 invaded his 
dominions. The real motive for this 
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war on the side of France was sufli- 
ciently paltry, and leads us to reflect 
mournfully on the trifling cireum- 
stances that spread death and dismay 
through the world. Saint Simon in 
his Memoirs tells us that Louis was 
building a palace for one of his mis- 
tresses at Trianon. He andhis minister 
Louvois were one day examining the 
new structure. The King, who was 
not gifted with the best taste, but who 
had a quick and accurate eye for pro- 
portion and symmetry, thought that 
one of the windows was crooked. 
Louvois maintained that it was straight. 
At the end of a long and angry dispute 
the King, in the highest indignation, 
left Louvois. ‘This was not an insult 
to be forgotten or pardoned by so 
proud a man as Louis. He soon after 
went to Trianon, accompanied by 
Louvois and by the architect, and he 
commanded the latter to look at the 
window and declare whether it was 
straight or crooked. The architect 
decided in the King’s favour. Louvois 
now saw that Louis had taken the 
matter much more seriously to heart 
than he had supposed, and that, unless 
the mind of the monarch were di- 
rected to some fresh object, he himself 
would find a rapid road to disgrace 
through the crooked window. He con- 
cluded that nothing would so soon or 
so completely absorb the attention of 
Louis as war, and through the in- 
sinuations, the duplicities, the flat- 
teries, and the falsehoods of Louvois, 
war was declared, a war into which, 
Saint Simon says, Louis did not go 
with much heartiness. Hostilities hav- 
ing such origin could not array them- 
selves in any decent pretences. And 
the imperial manifesto which appeared 
in reply to the lame excuses of Louis 
for his wanton attack on the German 
states was saved the trouble of refuta- 
tion by having nothing to refute. It 
was, however, regarded as a very able 
document, and has an interest for us 
here as having emanated from the pen 
of Leibnitz, glad as ever to play the 
part of the politician and the diplo- 
matist. 

Fontenelle compares Leibnitz in the 
universality of his pursuits to the 
ancients, who had the art of driving 
eight horses harnessed abreast. It is 


not surprising therefore if we discover 
Leibnitz, while busy with political 
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affairs, gathering round him all the 
sciences, enriching them and enriched 
by them. Partly for scientific pur- 
— he went before finally quitting 

Vienna to the gold mines of Hungary. 

He entered Italy by Venice. Here 
was enough for a poetic eye; but 
skies however brilliant, and scenes 
however fair, the fecundity of a south- 
ern clime and the radiance and vivacit 
of southern existence made but small 
impression on Leibnitz. He derived 
more delight from an excursion to the 
quicksilver mines of Istria than from 
the glories of Venice. 

His presence of mind saved him from 
death in the Adriatic. The incident 
is thus related by Eckhart :—“ From 
Venice he proceeded along the coast in 
a small bark with no other passenger. 
But a severe storm overtook him, and, 
as he has often told me, the sailors, not 
supposing that he was acquainted with 
their language, began to debate in his 
presence the question whether they 
should throw him overboard, and take 
eee of his property. Without 
etting it be observed that he under- 
stood them he took out a rosary he had 
with him, and pretended to say his 
prayers. But, seeing this, one of the 
sailors, in opposition to the others, de- 
clared that as the man was no heretic 
he could not have the heart to take his 
life. Accordingly he escaped, and dis- 
embarked at Mesola.” 

Proceeding as lingeringly through 
Italy as he had done through Germany, 
stopping not where nature’s beauties, 
art’s graces, or mighty monuments at- 
tracted, but where learning had some 
treasures to reveal or science some 
gleanings to make, it was not till Oc- 
tober, 1689, that Leibnitz found ma- 
jestic Rome, with its garniture of ruins 
and its mystery of traditions, before 
him. The attempts which he had made 
to reconcile the Catholic and Protestant 
churches would alone have secured him 
a most honourable reception ; but as 
the favourite and counsellor of princes, 
and as a man of unrivalled gifts and 
acquirements, he received a welcome 
alike from nobles, from priests, and 
from scholars. Of the Cardinal de 
Bouillon, the ambassador of Louis the 
Fourteenth, he was the frequent guest. 
So popular did he become with all 
classes that his permanent residence at 
Rome was ardently desired, and he was 
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offered the situation of overseer in the 
Vatican library, the vestibule to far 
higher dignities, that of the cardinal’s 
hat among them, on the condition that 
he changed his religious faith. This 
offer, even if it had been unconditional, 
Leibnitz would probably have declined ; 
but, clogged with such a condition, he 
had no hesitation in rejecting it. What, 
however, induced the Catholic priests 
to believe that the conversion of Leib- 
nitz would cost but small trouble was 
his prompt conformity, his easy ac- 
quiescence, in a thousand things con- 
nected with religion and with social 
observances where a more bigoted or 
fastidious person would have proved 
unyielding. Even in the presence of 
rankest superstitions, his courtierly 
silence, or his unwillingness to criticise 
severely and to argue strenuously, was 
mistaken for the sudden flash of con- 
viction. The antiquary, Raphael Fa- 
bretti, secretary to Pope Alexander the 
Eighth, was the frequent guide of Leib- 
nitz to all that was famous, striking, 
and beautiful in the eternal city. They 
visited the catacombs together. Let us 
hear an Italian narrative of what fol- 
lowed :—“ And as Leibnitz would not 
believe that a certain red substance 
which was to be seen in bowls and 
bottles that stood upon many of the 
graves was congealed blood, but rather 
held it to be earth or dust of that colour, 
Fabretti, in order to remove his in- 
credulity, poured warm water into one 
of the bowls, the contents of which soon 
revealed themselves in the form of real 
blood. Thereupon it lacked little but 
that Leibnitz would have been con- 
vinced, and have gone from the tombs 
of the martyrs solemnly impressed and 
edified.” Poor Fabretti! It is pre- 
cisely that which lacked that makes all 
the difference between the credulous 
and the incredulous. ; 

Even in a clime so little favourable 
to the growth of free thought as papal 
Rome, Leibnitz could not help shewing 
those tendencies as a reformer which 
he carried everywhere and into all 
things. He tried to get the pope and 
the dignitaries of the Church to allow, 
wherever their influence extended, 
greater latitude and boldness in scien- 
tific investigation ; he even attempted 
to gain their consent and that of the 
learned men of Italy to the introduction 
of natural science into the cloisters, and 
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when he heard that there was some in- 
tention of excluding from these all so- 
called secular studies, he thus wrote to 
Magliabechi :—“ What is more con- 
sonant with piety than the contem- 
plation of the wonderful works of God 
and providence as they appear in na- 
ture, also in history, in the government 
of the Church, and of the human race ? 
To deny these studies to piety is the 
same as taking from it its natural 
nourishment, and leaving it merely the 
dry meditations from which the un- 
satisfied soul readily passes to abstract 
and empty speculations, and at last 
runs the risk of falling into most dan- 
gerous illusions.” Wise and holy words, 
with which such only are likely to 
quarrel as found fault with Locke for 
speaking of the reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity. 

While at Rome Leibnitz interested 
himself in the Jesuit missions to China. 
From an early period China had so 
impressed his imagination that he had 
called it the France of the East. The 
glowing and exaggerated reports of the 
Jesuits regarding it made him believe 
that it had given birth to some pro- 
digious scientific inventions and to 
many deep philosophical ideas. In 
mechanics the inventive faculty of the 
Chinese may be granted, but in phi- 
losophy they never seem to have risen 
higher than the merest common-places 
of utilitarian morals. Leibnitz, how- 
ever, either ignorant of this or deter- 
mined not to see it, and obeying only 
his own visionary propensities as an 
insatiate schemer, entertained some 
dream of enriching European know- 
ledge through Chinese science, and of 
raising and transforming Asia through 
the spread of Christianity in China. 
One result of his enthusiasm about 
China was the endeavours which he 
made, and not without success, to urge 
the Protestants to display the same 
zeal for the conversion of the Chinese 
as the Jesuits had been doing. 

After a short excursion to Naples, 
Leibnitz left Rome for Florence. Here 
nothing more remarkable occurred to 
him than his attending the representa- 
tion of an opera at the French ambas- 
sador’s palace. He also had some 
pleasant and cordial intercourse with 
his friend Magliabechi. At Bologna, 
where we next find him, he only lin- 
gered long enough to be introduced to 
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its learned men. In Modena his stay 
was of much greater length, for there 
he expected to find abundant light for 
those genealogical researches which 
had brought him t6 Italy. He suc- 
ceeded in establishing the connection 
between the houses of Brunswick and 
Este, which had previously rested on 
nothing but hearsay evidence. Leib- 
nitz, however, was secretly busy with 
matters more directly practical, having 
received a commission to promote a 
marriage between the Duke of Modena 
and one of the late Duke of Hanover’s 
daughters. When, a few years after, 
that event took place, he wrote several 
pamphlets on the relation of the House 
of Este to that of Brunswick, which 
had some historical value, but which 
were merely meant as a compliment to 
the newly married. 

Visiting various other towns of upper 
Italy, including Padua, he ended his 
Italian journey as he had begun, at 
Venice, but returning with no warmer 
poetical inspirations than he had left. 
A Byron and a Leibnitz in Venice, 
how different! the soul of the one 
mingling itself as a co-essential element 
with the floating palaces, the rolling 
waves and the blue sky; the soul of 
the other observing natural pheno- 
mena, examining the lagunes with the 
prosaic glance of analysis. Perhaps 
finding life monotonous in this city of 
the waters, Leibnitz made a rapid ex- 
cursion to the mines of Illyria. A 
letter dated 23rd March, 1690, which 
he wrote to Arnauld from Venice, has 
interest for us and for the history of 
philosophy from containing the first 
regular synopsis of his philosophical 
doctrines, and the earliest definite 
enunciation of the pre-established Har- 
mony. His parting gaze at Italy was 
thus a rekindling of his visions on 
ar and on metaphysics. 

aking Vienna on his way, he ter- 
minated his long travels of two years 
and a half by resuming once more his 
residence in Hanover. He brought 
with him an immense mass of materials 
for the genealogy of the House of 
Brunswick. It was a misfortune for 
him—one of the few great misfortunes 
of his life—that the history of that 
house was from this time forth regarded 
by him as one of the grand labours 
which he had to achieve. Having no 


historical faculty, nor naturally any 
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historical tastes, whatever time and 
energy he expended on history was so 
much robbed, without proportionate 
result, from those scientific pursuits 
for which he had such eminent quali- 
fications. We do not quarrel with 
Leibnitz for being boundlessly ver- 
satile wherever his versatility spon- 
taneously flowed, any more than we 
quarrel with Goethe or Voltaire for 
being so; but it was as huge a mistake 
for him to write history as it would 
have been to attempt an epic poem. 
He had just as little of Herodotus in 
him as he had of Homer; though we 
cannot question, from his excessive 
self-elation, that he would have been 
quite as ready to glorify the House of 
Brunswick in sounding rhyme as in 
sober prose, if his patrons had asked him. 

In 1691 Leibnitz began a corre- 
spondence with Pelisson, historiogra- 
pher to Louis the Fourteenth, on Tole- 
rance and on the old exhausted topic, 
the Union of the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant churches. Pelisson was an 
able, distinguished man, and an elo- 
quent writer, but in this controversy 
he displayed unexpected talents as a 
theologian. A most excellent temper 
and most courteous demeanour were 
maintained during the whole of the 
debate; and, as much perhaps from 
this rare peculiarity as from the real 
interest of the matters discussed, the 
correspondence when published ex- 
cited much attention. Leibnitz had 
soon after a more formidable opponent 
in Bossuet, on the same field of battle. 
The war of words lasted, with inter- 
missions, till 1701, and Protestants and 
Catholics were left no nearer a common 
faith and a charitable recognition of 
points of difference than they had been 
twenty years before. Bossuet had 
many advantages over Leibnitz as a 
disputant. All his training and all his 
occupations as an ecclesiastic enabled 
him to bring his entire being to a con- 
test to which Leibnitz brought only a 
fragment of himself, snatched from 
amid the distraction of numberless 
thoughts, schemes, and employments. 
Then the pedantic, painful, gossiping 
style of Leibnitz, bringing its meaning 
out laboriously and with ungainly jerks, 
could bear no comparison with the 
opulent, grandiose, commanding speech 
of Bossuet, which often trod on the 
heels of bombast, which never was true 
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eloquence, but which told more po- 
tently than eloquence in an age of 
Louis Quartorze inflations and pom- 
posities. Bossuet, also, though essen- 
tially a sophist, concealed his sophisms 
better than by the most dextrous cun- 
ning, by the conquering directness of 
a despotic will which gave the appear- 
ance of a most chivalrous sincerity ; 
while Leibnitz, though far less a sophist 
than his adversary, seemed much more 
so than he was from losing himself in 
the snare of juristic quibbles which he 
had no art to hide, and which were 
not intended to deceive, yet having the 
aspect of elaborate stratagems. Before 
the end of the conflict his equanimity 
was considerably ruffled, and he is 
deemed to have had in the main the 
worst of the argument. It must, how- 
ever, in justice to him be stated that 
he is said to have advocated not his 
own convictions, but such principles 
only as, from political motives, the 
Hanoverian court approved. He was 
thus from the beginning in a false 
position. 

The busy brain and the busy pen of 
Leibnitz were more victorious in ano- 
ther direction. He had seconded by 
numerous pamphlets his master’s per- 
sistency in the demand to be elevated 
to the electorate. He also gained over 
to the duke’s cause his old pupil the 
Baron von Boyneburg, who was first 
chamberlain to the Emperor. The re- 
sult of most ramified diplomatic action 
and of most indomitable importunity 
was that Hanover at last had an 
Elector. 

An important fruit of Leibnitz’s 
historical itivestigations was his “ Codex 
Juris Gentium Diplomaticus,” a folio 
volume which appeared in 1693. This 
was a learned compilation, containing 
declarations of war, manifestoes, treaties 
of peace, of truce, the marriage con- 
tracts of sovereigns, and other similar 
things. The preface to the work has 
been warmly praised. He avows that 
so many treaties of concord incessantly 
renewed between nations and inces- 
santly broken are the shame of those 
to whom solemn oaths are but idle 
breath, and with bitterness and grief 
he approves the sign of a Dutch mer- 
chant who beside the motto “To per- 
petual peace” had placed the picture 
of a cemetery. 

Insignificant enough were the affairs 
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and paltry enough were the squabbles 
in which our sllenpher was asked to 
take a leading part. For instance: 
there was a hot dispute between the 
Duke of Hanover and the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg which had the right to be 
the Standard-bearer of the Emperor. 
Leibnitz was called away from com- 
mune with the Science of the Infinites 
and with Transcendental Mathematies 
to plead his patron’s claims. 

hat patron, exacting services which 
Leibnitz must occasionally have felt 
to be humiliating, was not ungrateful. 
He raised one whom, even if he had 
not been much indebted to him, it was, 
from the immense reputation which 
Leibnitz had now acquired, an honour 
to oblige, to the highest judicial situa- 
tion next to that of the vice-chan- 
cellor. When some years after the 
vice-chancellorship also became vacant, 
the application of Leibnitz for it was 
refused by the Elector George Louis, 
who had determined on its abolition. 
He then solicited a much less conspi- 
cuous appointment, the provostship of 
Tlefeld, but was again refused. 

In 1697 Leibnitz wrote an essay on 
the German language, its use, and the 
modes of improving it, which has 
drawn upon him the reproach of in- 
consistency. He denounced the imi- 
tation by his countrymen of the French 
in life, in language, and in manners, 

et composed most of his own works 
in French or Latin, and very few of 
them in his native tongue. From that 
reproach it will not be easy to vidicate 
him. German was not the rude, un- 
formed dialect of a scanty tribe. It 
was spoken by many millions: from 
Luther’s days downwards it had been 
gaining fixity and classical flow. It 
had attained both still earlier than the 
French. Some of the objections of 
Leibnitz to German are absurd: for 
example, that it is not fitted to ex- 
press abstract thought, since in this 
respect it ranks next to the Greek. 
The real motive of Leibnitz for using 
Latin and French was vanity; by em- 
ploying Latin he expected a learned 
audience; by employing French he 
expected an audience distinguished for 
refinement and taste. Frederick the 
Great was influenced by precisely the 
same feeling in the contempt which 
he so lavishly poured on the speech of 
those brave men who, shedding their 
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blood for him and his throne, made 
him the foremost conqueror of Europe. 
In that celebrated essay, in which he 
makes such ridiculous suggestions for 
changing the form and the sound of 
German words, and speaks of certain 
contemporary German productions as 
barbarities which we now know to be 
immortal, we see at once that the 
crude conceits of the royal critic had 
their origin in his ambition to be con- 
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sidered a great French author. As 
regards Leibnitz, whatever may be 
thought of his Latin, he certainly never 
wrote French well : and it will always 
be found that if we compose in a 
language to which we have not from 
our cradle been accustomed our style 
will be an unmellowed compound of 
pedantic stiffness and of colloquial 
familiarity. 
Francis Harwet. 


CONQUERORS AND BONDSMEN. 


The Conquerors of the New World and their Bondsmen. 


FAR from us—far from the minds 
of our readers—be the thought that 
the world gains nothing by its long 
experience of hoping, toiling, and sor- 
rowing; though there are times when 
the terrible view of the price, which has 
been paid in blood and tears, in guilt 
and remorse, for our discoveries, our 
inventions, and our conquests, comes 
upon us with almost too mighty a force. 
Comparatively cramped and small as 
the Old World may now seem to us, 
before the great New World had spread 
open its ample fields teeming with 
riches, yet was it not, we are sometimes 
tempted to ask, already large enough 
for evil propensities to take their sport 
in? large enough for man to inflict 
many a wound which he wanted the 
power or the will to heal? And what, 
too, we impatiently ask, had Chris- 
tianity done for that old civilisation 
from whence burst forth such mighty 
hymns of rejoicing when new tribes 
of men were discovered as yet igno- 
rant of the glad tidings of salvation? 
Such thoughts must come. We cannot 
take up the history of that wonderful 
century, “second but to one in the 
annals of the world,” and cast an eye 
over the actual state of Europe alone, 
without feeling that the attitude of 
professing Christendom just at the hour 
when it encountered this new form of 
Heathendom, was, in a moral point of 
view, anything but a subject for self- 


gratulation. 
Upon the papal throne sat an ac- 
knowledged head of the Christian 


Church, claiming the allegiance of all 
who called the Saviour Lord, and really 
receiving the unhesitating homage of 
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by far the larger number among them. 
Who was that head? About the very 
worst man whose crimes are recorded 
in history—Alexander the Sixth. This 
to begin with. Really one feels smitten 
with despair to see such a ruler in high 
places “ handing on his powers unim- 
paired to a successor,” while Savo- 
narola was preaching and preparing 
for himself only the crown of martyr- 
dom,—which came to him, duly enough, 
eight years after. England, too,—be- 
yond a doubt its state had been worse 
under the wars of the Roses than now 
under a strong government, and Henry 
the Seventh was at least a prudent 
and tolerably just king; but Naples 
and France and Denmark had little to 
boast of as religious nations. 

In short, turn where we may, at that 
great time of discovery, our glance 
falls upon high Christian pretension 
and most inconsistent practice, and yet 
our faith in the world’s progress re- 
mains. Most remarkable is it, in this 
point of view, to note that grandest of 
human discoveries by which the means 
have been provided of giving the 
largest possible publicity to details of 
human conduct. It would seem as if 
the printing press was provided just in 
time to meet the great event of the 
discovery of a New World. Sooner or 
later, the account then opened between 
the Conquerors and their Bondsmen, 
thus stamped down for all ages, would 
be read, and justice done to both 
parties. ‘There is another remarkable 
part of the subject also. The press 


preserved, but did not, as now, destroy. 
In our times, much of its work is that 
of overlaying and burying cotemporary 
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and preceding literature—we, who 
have our smattering of antiquarianism 
may complain of difficulties in exploring 
old materials for history ; but what is 
the labour of examining Icelandic MSS. 
or the printed records of the first 
century after the press had been set to 
work in earnest, in comparison with 
that which might devolve on some 
historian a thousand years hence who 
should undertake to give a clear ac- 
count of the literature of this our day ? 

We are disposed to regard this pre- 
sent century indeed as peculiarly the 
time for attaining fair judgments of the 
past, and we are glad to have it so used— 
if it clogs our chariot wheels a little, 
if it wearies those who are never easy 
but when they are running on at rail- 
road pace in the way of progress,—we 
will bear their reproach patiently, for 
we really consider that there is good 
morality involved in settling our minds 
in just judgments on past events and 
departed historical characters; and 
we enjoy the thought that every old 
neglected library, now explored, every 
new opportunity of access to long- 
hidden treasures, puts it more out of 
the world’s power to deal unjustly by 
past ages. 

Among the unfair estimates of his- 
tory may be named its sentence on a 
large portion of the discoverers or Con- 
querors of the New World. Cupidity 
has been regarded as the prevailing 
motive. Most justly does the author 
we are now to notice observe that 
“the discoveries would not have been 
made at all at that period but for the 
impulse given them by the most pious 
minds, longing to promote, by all means 
in their power, the spread of what to 
them was the only true and saving 
faith.” The very highest minds of the 
time almost universally held views of 
the efficacy of mere communion with 
the Church, and of the fatal conse- 
quences of not being in that commu- 
nion, which made them consider the 
discovery of benighted souls and the 
conveyance of Church blessings as 
among their highest duties and privi- 
leges. ‘With the commoner people the 
notion was, if anything, stronger, and, 
being unaccompanied by more enlight- 
ened moral views, it followed of course 
that in their case compulsion and cru- 
elty for the purpose of dragging and 
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driving men into the fold were in con- 
stant use. 

“The Conquerors of the New World, 
and their Bondsmen,” we need scarcely 
say is a very remarkable book, when 
we name for its author one who could 
not by possibility write a bad or insig- 
nificant one. Nevertheless we do not 
think the mode of its publication judi- 
cious. The first volume stood waiting 
on our shelves for the second. It 
scarcely went far enough to excite the 
interest required to do it justice. Now 
we have the two together we can form 
a fairer estimate, and from the speci- 
mens before us we hope not to have a 
smaller instalment than the two con- 
joined in future. To this suspension 
of the work for nearly four years we 
believe the slowness of its attracting 
public attention is imputable ; other- 
wise the author of “ Friends in Coun- 
cil” would seem never likely to lack 
fit audience for his outpourings. We 
cannot indeed think it possible that 
this work will fail of being referred to 
by-and-by as the most reliable English 
book we have touching all questions 
respecting the marked characters of 
the Conquerors of the New World, and 
as the true version of the incidents of 
their career. There is a strong desire 
to be fair,—a very careful look-out for 
authorities. A great portion is of 
course old and well-known, nor can 
we honestly say that al/ of this is better 
written than before. The easy ele- 
gance of Robertson,—so apt to gain 
on the respect and confidence of his 
readers, because it appears not to be a 
matter of style at all, but merely the 
simplest clothing to his ideas which 
the author could give,—still remains 
unsurpassed, almost unequalled. Here 
are now and then quaintnesses and 
certain jerks of style, a little Carlylism, 
and an occasional adoption of the pic- 
torial manner of presenting a scene in 
the present tense, and then directly 
after, in the same paragraph, dropping 
into the sedate and quiet past,—which 
peculiarities have not quite the effect 
of earnestness, but look as if a less 
pure taste than belongs to the author 
had presided over parts of the book. 
Yet with all this, which is only a casual 
strangeness, and one we can hardly 
bring ourselves to dwell on, it is a 
manly, a humane, a gloriously true 
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book. It condenses, in a pithy and 
striking way, volumes of sagacious re- 
marks on human affairs. It has a 
brave delight in standing out for the 
good enthusiast against the wise and 
prudent indifferentist ; it never falls 
into a depreciating tone. Itis no more 
harsh to the invaders than flattering 
to the bondsmen and their friends. It 
will not admit any accusation of rash- 
ness and incorrectness without exami- 
nation ;—no loose waiving away of a 
witness because he is known to have 
his affections deeply interested on one 
side of a question; whether he is ho- 
nourable and correct and competent 
is the point to be decided on. 

The book itself seems to have been 
undertaken in the manner of all the 
most interesting books we possess, 
namely, for the satisfaction of certain 
difficulties in the author’s own mind. 
Along with this, or at least immediately 
following it, came the desire of making 
such an arrangement of the many ma- 
terials for a History of the Conquest 
of the New World as should put ordi- 
nary readers in possession of what has 
come to light in recent times. In 
working up these materials, however, 
we are never long allowed to lose sight 
of the commentator. Beautiful and 
quaint thoughts perpetually take us by 
surprise. We feel that he is in the 
midst of these people, that he thinks 
with as well as for them. 


It is a very difficult thing (thus he says 
of the Indians), for one people to under- 
stand another, even if they are of the same 
age as a nation, and equally advanced in 
civilisation ; still more difficult is it for a 
partially civilised people to appreciate a 
people living comparatively in a state of 
nature. . . . And then, too, there is that 
tyrannous desire for uniformity which con- 
founds the judgment of men when they 
are commenting upon one another indi- 
vidually, so that you often find that a long 
criticism upon a man or his work is but a 
demand that he should be somebody else, 
and his work somebody else’s work. And 
nations make the same foolish comments 
upon each other that individual men do. 
What a world it would have been if a man 
had been listened to in the making it! 
One or two kinds of trees, a few flowers 
of the form and colour which pleased him, 
and happened to suit the exact spot where 
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he was standing, and one species of man- 
kind, his own, would have filled up hand- 
somely, as he would think, his formal 
village world. But great rich nature, ap- 
parently unreckoning, almost reckless in 
her affluence, though we know all the time 
how she is bound to weight and number, 
smiles upon every variety and inequality of 
form and colour, of life and desire, of charac- 
ter and conduct. (Vol. ii. pp. 3 and 4.) 

It may be readily supposed that the 
author’s commendable justice and fair- 
ness do not desert him in giving his 
biographical sketches. Of these the 
most remarkable is that of the cele- 
brated Las Casas. 


He came with Ovando to Hispaniola in 
1502, was afterwards ordained priest, and 
now, at the age of 36, has just made his 
appearance on the stage of history. He 
was avery notable man. The utmost that 
friends or enemies, I imagine, could allege 
against him was an over-fervent tempera- 
ment. If we had to arrange the faculties 
of great men, we should generally, accord- 
ing to our easy-working fancies, combine 
two characters to make our man of. And, 
in this case, we should not be sorry, if it 
might be so, to have a little of the wary 
Ferdinand nature intermixed with the no- 
bler elements of Las Casas. Considering, 
however, what great things Las Casas 
strove after, it is ungracious to dwell the 
least more than is needful upon any defect 
or superfluity of his. If he were at any 
time over-ardent, it was in a cause that 
might have driven any man charged with 
it beyond the bounds of prudence in in- 
dignation. His ardent nature had the 
merit of being as constant as it was ardent; 
he was eloquent, acute, truthful, bold, 
self-sacrificing, pious. We need not do 
more in praise of such a character than 
show it in action. (vol. i. p. 230.) 


Not much is known of this good 
man until somewhere about the year 
1515.* Being an active, energetic 
person, he took his full share at 
first in the money-getting part. “He 
confesses he was as much engaged as 
others in sending those among the In- 
dians who had been allotted to him to 
work in the mines,” &c. He was kind 
to them, he says, in many ways, but 
not particularly anxious about their 
conversion and spiritual well-doing, 
neither did he feel himself guilty in 
holding them. He had an intimate and 
attached friend, Pedro de la Rentiera, 


* By an error of the press the date is given 1415. 
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of a devout and contemplative spirit, 
secular in his outward ways, but far 
more inwardly thoughtful and pious 
than the Padre. Out of regard to the 
long friendship of these two men the 
governor of Cuba allotted to them a 
tract of landin that island, and anumber 
of Indians in repartimiento. These 
they held in common, seemingly little 
touched for some time by compunctuous 
visitings, even though Las Casas had 
listened to the zealous preachings of the 
Dominicans in Hispaniola, and could 
not get absolution from one of them on 
account of his holding Indians. We 
cannot help quoting a sentence or two 
in this place from our author :— 


This is an instance of the great mistake 
it may be to hold your tongue about the 
truth, because it will probably provoke 
contest and apparently harden an adver- 
sary in his opinion. The truth which he 
has heard sinks into a man at some time 
or other ; and, even when he retires from 
the contest, apparently fixed in his own 
conceits, you would find sometimes that 
if he had to renew the contest the next 
day he would not take up quite the same 
position that he held before. The good 
seed sown by the Dominicans had now, 
after being buried some years, but not 
dead, found a most fruitful soil, &e.—Vol. 
ii. p. 192. 


The account Las Casas himself’ gives 
of the matter is, that being one of only 
two clergymen in the island, it fell to 
his turn to preach as well as say mass ; 
and certain passages of scripture about 
this year (1515) powerfully struck him. 
He could not rest under their influ- 
ence. He felt that the whole system 
pursued towards the Indians was evil, 
and not to be tolerated. But here 
came in the difficulty which in modern 
times has so often been put forward as 
the slaveholder’s argument for not 
wholly putting away the evil. No one 
in Cuba perhaps would use them so 
well as he had done, and they would 
be worked to death in other hands. 

The answer to all his pleadings, 
however, he felt would be, supposing 


he retained them, that he had himself 


his profitable farm and his Indian 
stock. He made up his mind at least 
wholly to give up the latter. Rente- 
ria, the friend and partner, meanwhile, 
was not at hand. He was in Jamaica, 
transacting their business. Of course 
Las Casas could not settle the matter 
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for him; but he wrote, entreating him 
to return immediately, having deter- 
mined himself on a voyage to Spain 
for the purpose of denouncing the 
repartimiento system. 

Few things are more deeply interest- 
ing in the history of good men’s friend- 
ships than the narrative which ensues, 
and which it would be a shame to 
give in any other words than our 
author’s :— 


It was strange enough that not long 
before this very time the services of the 
Church had also brought to light very 
serious thoughts in the breast of Pedro de 
la Renteria. There may be a community 
of thoughts not expressed in language ; 
and perhaps these two good men, while 
apparently engaged in their ordinary secu- 
lar business, had, unknown to themselves, 
been communicating to each other good 
thoughts about their poor Indians, which 
they had as yet no language for. While 
Renteria was waiting in Jamaica for the 
dispatch of his business, he went into a 
Franciscan Convent to spend his Lent in 
‘retreat’? there (these pauses from the 
world are not to be despised !); he, too, 
had been thinking over the miseries of the 
Indians, and the shape his thoughts had 
taken was whether something for the 
children might not, at least, be done. 
Finally, he had come to the conclusion to 
ask the king’s leave to found colleges 
where he might collect the young Indians 
and have them taught and brought up. 


For this purpose Renteria resolved to go. 


to Spain himself to obtain the king’s leave, 
and immediately after receiving the letter 
of the Clerigo he hurried back to Cuba. 
As the meeting of the friends took place 
in the presence of others, and as Renteria 
was welcomed back by the governor him- 
self, they had no opportunity for any ex- 
planation till they were alone together at 
night; then, in their dignified Spanish 
way, they agreed who should speak first, 
and after a friendly contention the humble 
Renteria spoke first, which was the mark 
of the inferior. He then declared the 
motives which led him to wish to go 
to Spain, namely, to found colleges for 
the young, and to inform the king of the 
sufferings of the Indians. Las Casas heard 
Renteria’s words with astonishment and 
reverential joy, thinking it a sign of Divine 
favour, that so good a man as Renteria 
should thus so unexpectedly confirm his 
own resolve. 

When it was the Clerigo’s turn to 
speak, he thus began: “ You must know, 
Sir and brother, (for these people did not 
omit the courtesy which, however varied in 
its form, affection could not presume to dis- 
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pense with) that my purpose is no other 
than to go and seek a remedy for these 
unhappy men ” (the Indians). The Cle- 
rigo then gave a full account of what he 
had already thought and done, in Ren- 
teria’s absence, in this matter. His friend 
replied, in all humility, that it was not 
for him, but for Las Casas, to go, who 
was a lettered man, and would know better 
how to establish what he should urge. 
Renteria begged therefore that the stock 
and merchandize he had just brought 
from Jamaica, and the farm, their joint 
property, might be turned into money to 
equip Las Casas for his journey and stay 
at court; and, he added, ‘* May God our 
Lord be He who may ever keep you in 
the way and defend you!”’ 


Thus opens the beautiful and inte- 
resting picture of the labours of one of 
whom the world has scarcely yet heard 
enough. ‘The whole case, for and 
against Las Casas, has important dif- 
ferences along with its resemblances 
to that of any abolitionist of the pre- 
sent day. We cannot, in fairness to 
those who are now struggling against 
slavery in America, omit the mention 
of one of these dissimilar circum- 
stances, which seems to make the work 
of the modern abolitionist harder than 
that of the friend of the Indians. With 
few exceptions, the Church of Las 
Casas’ time was sternly and uncom- 
promisingly right in its views and 
conduct with regard to this question. 
We have seen a priest refusing absolu- 


tion to a slaveholder, not because of 


cruelty, but because of his holding the 
Indians in repartimiento at all. Now, 
though it is a painful confession to 
make, we must own that the large 
spirit of compromise or the pusil- 
lanimity of the modern Protestant 
Church in America in this matter is 
very humiliating. We grant that the 
Roman Catholic idea of the absolute 
perdition of the unbelieving heathen 
may have greatly strengthened the 
efforts of the Spanish clergy to check 
cruelties which were fast exterminating 
beings who might, they thought, have 
been made eternally happy by conver- 
sion. Still this is not the whole of the 
matter. We know to a certainty with 
reference to the ancient Church, that 
it believed these Indians had souls to 
save. With regard to modern clerical 


slaveholders, their extreme dread of 


religious instruction, lest mistaken 
hopes of worldly freedom should be 
” 


Conquerors and Bondsmen. 
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introduced, their careful separation 
from them even to the third and fourth 
generation, the pains they take to sub- 
stantiate the fact of their inferiority 
as a race, all tend, we are sorry to 
say, to cast a doubt on their cordial 
admission of this great fact. 

Our readers will, perhaps, be curious 
to know what is said in the book before 
us respecting the introduction of the 
African race into Cuba: that it is 
merely a mistake to impute to Las 
Casas the origin of this slave-trade is, 
of ought to be, well-known, negroes 
having been imported into the New 
World from the earliest times of its 
discovery ; but that, in forming a new 
plan for Spanish colonization, which, 
on the whole, was a most wise and ex- 
cellent one, he was misled so far as to 
admit a provision that each of the 
Spanish colonists should have “ license 
to import a dozen or so of negro 
slaves” is perfectly true. In his old 
age, writing his own history, he thus 
frankly owns his error. 


. This advice, that licence should be given 
to bring negro slaves to these lands, the 
Clerigo Casas first gave, not heeding the 
injustice with which the Portuguese take 
them and make them slaves: which ad- 
vice, after he had apprehended the nature 
of the thing, he would not have given for 
all he had in the world. For he always 
held that they had been made slaves un- 
justly and tyrannically:—for the same 
reason holds good of them as of the 
Indians. 


As our author afterwards remarks— 


Of all his (Las Casas) suggestions, 
some of them certainly excellent, the only 
questionable one was at once adopted. 
Such is the irony of things. If we may 
imagine, as we may, superior beings look- 
ing on at the affairs of men, and hearing 
some unperceived part of the great con- 
test in the world, this was a thing to have 
gladdened all the hosts of Hell.—P. 276. 


Meanwhile it is clear that Las Casas, 
finding the employment of Africans in 
use, believing that they were a strong 
and hardy race as to bodily endow- 
ments, but entertaining a far more 
favourable opinion of the intellectual 
and moral capacities of the Indians, 
allowed his chariot of enterprise to fall 
with too much ease into the rut already 
made for him, and drove on therein 
for sometime before he perceived the 
badness of the way. It may be added, 
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before we leave the subject, that the 
same expedient seems to have been 
recommended by most, if not all, of 
the Churchmen in the West Indies who 
—— themselves in the matter at 
all. 

The conclusion of the second volume 
does not terminate the Biography of 
Las Casas, but only brings him to the 
time when he is about to establish his 
— ecclesiastical community in 

aria. We look forward with great 
interest to the continuation of this 
work, though many readers, our- 


selves among the number, will doubt- 
less feel no little regret if the author’s 
conscientious pursuance of his task 
should occupy him so far as to prevent 
his indulging us in more of those 
beautiful essays on subjects appropriate 
to our times, from which they and we 
have derived so much pleasure. We 
heartily join in the hope that these 
will still be given us; but whether this 
be so or no, the “ Conquerors of the 
New World and their Bondsmen” will 
entitle their author to a large amount 
of gratitude. 





JAMES LOGAN OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


(With a Portrait.) 


Memoirs of James Logan; a distinguished scholar and Christian legislator, including 
several of his letters and those of his correspondents, many of which are now first 
printed from the original MSS, collated and arranged for the purpose. By Wilson 


Armistead. 8vo. Lond. 


JAMES LOGAN was descended 
from the Scotish family of Logan of 
Restalrig, known in history for little 
else save its connection with the cele- 
brated Gowrie conspiracy. Driven 
from Scotland by the legal proceed- 
ings consequent upon the singular dis- 
covery of their father’s letters to Gowrie 
in 1608, the two sons of the last Logan 
of Restalrig migrated to Ireland and 
established themselves at Lurgan. 
Robert, the younger son, subsequently 
returned to Scotland, where he mar- 
ried, and had a son Patrick, who re- 
moved to Ireland, taking with him a 
well-connected Scottish bride, and an 
affection for the religious opinions of 
George Fox. Out of a considerable 
family, only two children of Patrick 
Logan grew up to manhood, William, 
who was a physician at Bristol, and 
James, the subject of the present bio- 
graphy. ‘The latter was born at Lur- 
gan “in 1674 or 1675.” He seems to 
have had an aptitude for the acquisi- 
tion of languages, and during a youth 
ee in various places in the three 
s<ingdoms—for his parents removed 
from Ireland back to Scotland and 
thence to England —James Logan 
picked up considerable knowledge of 
Gent. Mac. Vou, XX XVIII. 


Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
and Spanish. 

How or when he became acquainted 
with William Penn does not appear. 
Probably it was through Penn’s second 
wife, with whose father Logan was ac- 
quainted. However begun, commu- 
nity of religious opinions and some 
superiority in manners and education 
to the Quakers in general, riveted the 
bond of union between the proprietor 
of Pennsylvania and the young disciple, 
and induced Penn, in 1699, to pro- 
pose to James Logan, to relinquish his 
intention of engaging in trade at Bris- 
tol,and accompany him to Pennsylvania 
in the character of his secretary. They 
sailed in September 1699, and after a 
three months’ voyage the proprietor 
and his secretary touched the shore of 
the new land of promise, in which it 
was Penn’s intention to pass the re- 
mainder of his life. After two years 
Penn found it necessary to return to 
England, but he left his secretary in 
America as his agent and representa- 
tive. In that arrangement Penn was 
particularly fortunate. Every body 
else in authority in Pennsylvania looked 
upon Penn with jealousy, and strove 
to attain some — ends by infring- 
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ing his acknowledged rights, or by 
taking advantage of his necessities. 
Logan alone acted fairly by him, and 
exhibited in his correspondence and 
in his conduct a due regard to his 
patron’s interest, and a calm conside- 
ration of the practical possibilities of 
the position in which both of them 
stood. A more unquiet, litigious, 
hard-dealing set of men than Penn’s 
colonists can scarcely be conceived. 
If all is true that is told of them, the 
certainly used Penn himself very ill 
and oppressed every one who was in- 
clined to treat him with more justice 
or liberality than themselves. Logan 
did not escape. In 1710 he was 
obliged to visit England in order to 
vindicate his conduct before the home 
authorities. He did so fully, and then 
returned to pursue his duties and his 
fortune in the new world. During 
the six years of paralytic helplessness 
which preceded the death of William 
Penn, a correspondence passed between 
Penn’s wife and Logan, in which we 
have on the one side interesting but 
melancholy glimpses of the condition 
of the great quaker philanthropist, 
and on the other valuable information 
respecting the growing colony. This 
is the most interesting part of the 
book before us, although not new, 
for all these letters have been pub- 
lished before. Penn sent his scape- 
grace eldest son to Pennsylvania, 
consigning him to the care of Lo- 
gan and his other sober friends, but 
other companions were better suited 
to his taste, and the silly youth brought 
discredit upon his father and himself. 
In vain Logan addressed to him letters 
of sensible but cold advice—too wise 
by half to have had any weight with 
a youth so far gone in dissipation. 
Sage sentimental aphorisms fall dead 
upon a wanderer whose own heart and 
conscience can supply him with better 
teaching than any mere moral lessons, 
if he can but be persuaded to listen to 
its still small voice. This melancholy 
episode in the life of Penn will be best 
read in Mr. Dixon’s recent volume. 
Logan had ere this time married, 
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and settled himself in Pennsylvania. 
He prudently continued to devote his 
attention to commerce, as well as to 
the public affairs of the colony, and 
attained to eminent wealth as well as 
to the highest station. As his years 
and infirmities increased he partially 
withdrew from public affairs, and in 
a residence in the suburbs of Penn- 
sylvania devoted his declining years to 
literature and science. ‘The last office 
he continued to hold was that of 
“ Chief Justice of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania,” at a salary of 100/. per 
annum. In 1736 he speaks of having 
already been obliged for five years 
past to mount the bench on crutches. 
He desired to retire, but the Govern- 
ment could not find a satisfactory suc- 
cessor to his office. During his period 
of retirement Logan corresponded with 
his friends in Europe upon meta- 
physical subjects, and made commu- 
nications on natural phenomena to the 
Royal Society, in letters addressed to 
Sir Hans Sloane, Peter Collinson, and 
others. He also employed himself in 
collecting a library—then not an easy 
task in that part of the world—and hav- 
ing built a room for its preservation, 
and endowed it with £35 per annum 
for a librarian, he left the whole to the 
city of Pennsylvania. The Loganian 
Library still exists, but in combina- 
tion with two other public libraries. 
The founder is also perpetuated in one 
of the public squares of Pennsylvania 
which bears his name. He died on 
31st October, 1751. The portrait of 
him which we have been kindly per- 
mitted to use, is engraved from an 
original preserved in his library. 

Among the founders of Pennsylvania 
Logan ought to be had in honourable 
remembrance. Firm in his friendship 
to William Penn, and in his adherence 
to his personal religious opinions, a 
zealous and useful citizen, honourable 
and upright in every relation of life, 
he has also the still ‘further credit of 
having been the first to tincture the 
rising colony with literature and all 
those amenities which learning brings 
in its train. 
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ON A REVIVED MANUFACTURE OF COLOURED GLASS USED IN 
ANCIENT WINDOWS. 


By Cuar.es Winston, Esa. 


[Read at the meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, on the 14th of June.*] 


THE point to which I have to direct at- 
tention is, “ a revived manufacture of glass 
used in ancient windows,’’—but, in order 
that the importance of the subject may 
not be underrated, I wish to make some 
remarks, in the first place, on the har- 
mony observable between the design and 
execution of glass paintings and the qua- 
lity of the material of which they are com- 
posed—a harmony which, though more 
remarkable at some periods than at others, 
may yet be observed, in a greater or less 
degree, in all works having any preten- 
sion to originality. It is only when the 
perception of theartist has become blunted, 
and his invention paralysed, by a habit of 
servile, unreflecting imitation, that all 
trace of this harmony is lost. I cannot 
better illustrate my meaning than by con- 
trasting the glass paintings of the middle 
of the sixteenth century with those of the 
twelfth and thirteenth. 

At this early period, when the richest, 
the most beautiful, and the deepest co- 
louring in glass that we are acquainted 
with, was employed, we always find that 
the picture was both designed and ex- 
ecuted in the simplest manner. There are 
no complicated groups—no atmospheric 
effects—hardly any effect of light and 
shade—and no high finish. Ifa group is 
represented, the figures all appear to be 
in the same plane, and to be cut out by a 
stiff background of deep blue or red. A 
landscape is rarely attempted: when this 
is the case, it is symbolised rather than 
represented, by trees, buildings, or other 
accessories of most medieval cut and 
conventional character, which always ap- 
pear, by the positiveness of their colour- 
ing, to be in the same plane as the figures, 
and, like them, are cut out by the afore- 
said stiff background. The whole expres- 
sion of the drawing is conveyed by means 
of strong black outlines, the effect of which 


is usually heightened by a simple wash of 
shadow in half tint, the edges of which are 
left hard. In short, the artists of this 
early time seem to have aimed at pro- 
ducing little else than a rich mosaic, of 
the most vivid and harmonious hues. 

I say they seem to have done so,—for 
I am morally certain that they were really 
as ambitious of pictorial effect as any of 
their successors, and that their not having 
achieved it resulted rather from circum. 
stances and want of skill than from any 
lack of intention. Had these men really 
adopted a flat style, on principle, they 
could hardly have failed to avoid those in- 
consistencies which are so obvious in 
their works,—such as representing a land- 
scape at all, under such conditions,— 
shading the figure and giving it greater 
relief than the canopy under which it is 
supposed to be placed, and regulating the 
depth of the shading rather by the size of 
the figure than the intended position of 
the painting in the church. 

Had they acted on a well-understood 
principle, we might have expected to find 
some attempt made to lessen, if not obvi- 
ate, the indistinctness resulting from a flat 
treatment, by meaws of a proper arrange- 
ment of the colouring; but the instances 
where the entire colouring of a group is 
strongly contrasted with the hue of the 
background, are so rare as to justify the 
supposition that they were accidental. I 
am, I confess, led by these and similar 
considerations irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion that the glass painters of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, though great 
colourists, were not in other respects great 
artists ; and that whatever we find good in 
their works is the rich legacy of antiquity— 
that as we undoubtedly owe to Pagan times 
the art of imparting these magnificent co- 
lours to glass,t so do we owe to the influ- 
ence of Pagan art that style of low relief, 








* This memoir has been already published at length in The Builder; but we think 


it possesses such interest that our own readers will be glad to see it entire. —Edit. 

+ The truth of this will sufficiently appear on comparing the glass of the twelfth cen- 
tury with the specimens of Roman and Greek glass in the British Museum. So com- 
plete an identity of colour argues an identity of manufacture, which manufacture, there 
is good ground for believing, was handed down from Pagan times. The strong resem- 
blance which the most superficial observer must recognise, of the twelfth and early 
thirteenth century draperies and figures, to those of the Greek school of art, raises a 
reasonable inference that the glass-painters of those times, though in all probability 


natives of the countries in which they practised, derived their art from the Byzantines, 
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which, corrupted by the Byzantines, and 
misunderstood in the ages of feythe, is, 
nevertheless, so far as it is developed in 
the windows of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, so truly admirable, because so 
excellently well adapted to the stiff and 
intense colours of the period—colours so 
intense and unvarying in depth, as to pre- 
clude the possibility of their being made 
subservient to those pictorial effects which 
are indispensable to the satisfactory repre- 
sentation of a subject whose composition 
would rank above that of a bas-relief. 

The contrast afforded by turning toa 
glass painting of the middle of the six- 
teenth century is very striking. We no 
longer behold a stiff mosaic depending for 
success almost exclusively on the richness 
of its colouring; but, on the contrary, a 
picture, brilliant, it is true, but resting its 
claims quite as much on its composition 
and general treatment as on the vivacity 
of its hues. Here complicated foreground 
groups, as well as important architec- 
tural accessories, are introduced: they are 
delineated correctly, and highly finished. 
The relative distances of the various ob- 
jects are preserved by means of light and 
shade; and the landscape background, 
monotonous as it may appear in com- 
parison with that of an oil or fresco paint- 
ing, recedes and disengages itself from the 
figures and architecture, imparting to the 
picture an effect of atmosphere. 

The glass of which this picture is com- 
posed will be found on examination to 
differ widely from that used in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuriés. In general it is 
thinner in substance—it is always weaker 
in tint—and on that account, if regarded 
simply as a vehicle for colour, would be 
far inferior to the older material. Yet 
for the purpose to which it is applied it 
could not be more suitable. Its pellucid- 
ness and lightness of tint are admirably 
calculated to display the high finish of the 
painting, to favour atmospheric effect, and 
vivid contrasts of light and shade. Nor 
does the employment of a material com- 
paratively so flimsy and weak impart a 
corresponding flimsiness or weakness to 
the picture. A good specimen of cinque 
cento work will be found as imposing in 
effect as a window of the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century. Let any one endeavour 
to recall to mind the glass at Chartres, 
and that filling the four windows of the 
Chapel of the Miraculous Sacrament, in 
Brussels cathedral. I am sure he will feel 


an impression that he has seen something 
at both places equally striking— something 
equally removed from flimsiness or poverty. 
The paradox is easily explained, when we 
consider that in the mosaics of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries the effect of the 
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glass is but little aided by contrast of 
colour, or by shading; whereas in the 
pictures of the cinque-cento period, not 
only is the colouring arranged in broader 
masses, which is of itself a great assistance 
to a poor material, but the strongest con- 
trasts of colour and of light and shade are 
employed. 

I have now compared the best exponent 
I have been able to find of a flat style of 
glass painting with what I believe to be a 
perfect exponent of the rotund or pictorial 
style of glass painting, and I have endea- 
voured to point out that, in each specimen, 
the quality of the glass and mode of paint- 
ing it are alike different; and further, that 
each kind of glass, and each mode of using 
it, are severally calculated to act and react 
upon one another, so as to set both off to 
the greatest advantage. 

It will be useful to pursue the subject 
further, and show that during the whole 
interval which elapsed between the aban- 
donment of the flat or mosaic style, at 
the end of the thirteenth or middle of the 
fourteenth century, and the adoption of 
the rotund or pictorial style, which it took 
two centuries to perfect in the cinque 
cento, a certain harmony existed between 
the quality of the material and the mode 
of working it. It would be rather a matter 
of curiosity than of practical advantage to 
speculate on the causes which led to these 
changes in the quality of the material and 
the mode of working it. If I might hazard 
a conjecture, I should be inclined to say 
that it was a change in the manufacture 
which induced or necessitated a change in 
the painting, and not the reverse ; because 
we know that from Pliny’s time, down- 
wards, the effort has always been to im- 
prove on the manufacture of glass—that 
is, to render the material more pure and 
pellucid, and better fitted for domestic 
purposes, without reference to its employ- 
ment in painted windows. But however 
this may be, each change in the manufac- 
ture, and each change in the mode of 
painting were, in general, contempora- 
neous. 

There was but little change in the 
quality of the glass between the end of 
the thirteenth century and the middle of 
the fourteenth, if perhaps we except the 
deterioration of some of the colours. The 
deep blue appears to have lost its sap- 
phire-like hue, with the decline of Byzan- 
tine influences, soon after the middle of 
the thirteenth century. And, during the 
same period, the principles of the flat 
style were subjected to scarcely any 
greater violation than they had already, if 
not always, sustained. But in the second 
half of the fourteenth century, and as it 
would appear, in this country at least, 
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about 1380, an important change in the 
manufacture of the material took place. 
The white glass became purer, and all the 
coloured glass lighter in tint. Simulta- 
neously an equally important change in 
the mode of painting was effected. It is 
true that the colouring had become 
broader and less mosaic, and the designs 
somewhat more pictorial, previously to 
the change in the material in 1380—and 
this is particularly remarkable in the glass 
paintings of Germany, in which country I 
am strongly inclined to think that the 
alteration in the glass manufacture origi- 
nated. But the change to which I would 
now particularly advert is in the execu- 
tion of the painting. 

Wykeham’s glass, at New College 
Chapel, Oxford, which is one of the 
earliest specimens, may be referred to in 
illustration of it. The outlines became 
thinner, the shadows broader and softer, 
the painting altogether higher wrought 
and finished, and the treatment generally 
more pictorial. By the end of the four- 
teenth century, the new style of execution 
was established, as we see it in the east 
window of York Minster; but, though 
rotund and pictorial in principle, it was 
not rotund or pictorial in effect, till the 
end of the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, when the bolder practice of the 
cinque-cento artists broke out in all its 
vigour. Still, though we must regard the 
works of this long intermediate period as 
inferior alike to the painted glass of the 
thirteenth century and the cinque-cento 
time, having neither the depth of colour 
of the one, nor the pictorial power of the 
other ; it is impossible to examine them 
without perceiving that their authors 
must have felt that the more delicate 
material with which they were furnished, 
invited, if not demanded, a more delicate 
mode of execution. 

Again, we may trace, in all works exe- 
cuted since the middle of the sixteenth 
century down to the present time, except, 
indeed, the recent imitations of medieval 
glass paintings, a certain degree of har- 
mony between the quality of the material 
and the mode of working it. I do not 
intend to enter upon the comparative 
merits of the mode of execution adopted 
by the cinque-cento artists, who used an 
enamel colour only for the purposes of 
shading; and of the mode of execution 
adopted subsequently, according to which 
‘enamel colours were used more or less in 
substitution of glass coloured in its manu- 
facture, though I admit I entertain a 
strong opinion in favour of the former,— 
because I know that the question is ex- 
tensive enough, if gone into, to form the 
subject of a separate inquiry. But, apart 
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from this consideration, we see in all the 
works of the Van Linges, the Prices, 
the Gervaises, and lastly in the modern 
Munich glass, a very delicate and finished 
style of painting, combined with the use 
of a material so delicate and pellucid as 
to appear extremely flimsy, were its thin- 
ness not disguised by the mode of painting 
it. In all glass paintings, therefore, of 
whatever period, with the single exception 
I have named, do we find the execution 
and design of the painting vary with the 
quality of the glass—being simple when 
the glass was rich in colour, and not over 
transparent ; and proportionably more 
and more delicate and complicated as the 
glass became weaker in colour, more 
pellucid, and more thin in effect. And 
if any proof was wanting, either that 
these corresponding changes were inten- 
tional, or dictated by good taste and sound 
sense, it is amply afforded us by the 
modern copies of medizval glass; and 
even by the devices resorted to in order 
to insure as much as possible the fidelity 
of the imitation—and, I am sorry to add, 
the enormous mendacity not unfrequently 
relied upon in support of a bad case. 

The works to which I allude are copies 
of glass paintings of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. Some 
persons roundly assert that there exists a 
positive identity of effect between these 
copies and the originals: others seek to 
excuse any apparent difference by the 
remark that age alone is wanting to com- 
plete the identity. In dealing with these 
assertions, I shall assume the possibility 
of making exact copies of the design and 
manipulation of ancient glass paintings ; 
for, though I have never met with an in- 
stance of such exactness in English work, 
I certainly have met with it repeatedly in 
French. I shall, therefore, found what- 
ever I have to urge in disproof of this 
alleged identity, or would-be identity, 
upon an examination of the nature and 
quality of the material of which these 
copies are composed. 

I have discovered a simple mode of 
testing whether, on the one hand, glass is 
sufficiently opaque, so as not to appear 
flimsy or watery when put up in a window, 
unassisted by shading—according to the 
practice of the flat style of glass paint- 
ing,—on the other, whether it is suffi- 
ciently clear to produce as brilliant an 
effect as the old does ; as follows :—If the 
glass when held at arm’s length from the 
eye, and at the distance of more than a 
yard from an object, does not permit of 
that object being distinctly seen through 
it, the glass will be sufficiently opaque. 
And, if when held at the same distance 
from the eye, and at the distance of not 
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more than a yard from the object, permits 
of its being distinctly seen through the 
glass, it will be sufficiently clear and trans- 
parent. I have found this to be the case 
with a great many pieces of glass of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
turies, which has been rendered clear by 
polishing the surface, or which were al- 
ready quite clear; for it is a great mis- 
take to suppose that all old glass has been 
rendered dull on the surface by exposure 
to the atmosphere. I have seen a good 
deal of glass of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries that is as clear now as when it 
was first made, its surface not having been 
corroded in the least. But the glass of 
which these imitative works are made is 
either smooth on the surface and so pel- 
lucid or watery as, when held at arm’s 
length, to permit of any object being per- 
fectly seen through it which is at the dis- 
stance of 100 or even 1,000 yards, or 
more—or else is artificially roughened on 
the surface—a practice which reduces the 
condition of the glass nearly to that of 
ground glass—for when held at arm’s 
length it will not permit of any object 
being seen distinctly through it which is 
distant more than an inch from the glass. 

The practice not unfrequently resorted 
to by the imitators of old glass, of anti- 
quating smooth-surfaced glass —that is, 
dulling it with the enamel colour used for 
painting the outlines—renders it, when 
held at arm’s length, nearly if not quite as 
Opaque as rough-surfaced glass; indeed, 
almost the only perceptible difference in 
this respect between rough-surfaced glass 
and smooth-surfaced glass that has been 
antiquated is, that the former is free from 
the tint necessarily imparted to thedatter 
by the enamel colour with which it is an- 
tiquated. Thus we find that imitations 
of glass of the twelfth, thirteenth, or 
fourteenth century, if executedin smooth- 
surfaced glass that has not been anti- 
quated, are poor and watery, in compari- 
son with original work of the period. 
And that, if executed in glass that has 
been antiquated, or in rough-surfaced 
glass, they are much too opaque. In the 
one case, to speak popularly, the vision 
passes too uninterruptedly through the 
glass ; in the other it is stopped at the 
surface of the glass instead of passing 
about a yard through it, as in the case of 
ancient work. 

I might show the non-identity of modern 
glass with ancient, even by a reference to 
the difference of its colouring; the old 
being invariably harmonious and rich, the 
modern almost as invariably raw, crude, 
and poor in tone; a circumstance arising 
partly from the use of colouring materials 
different from those formerly employed, 
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partly from a difference in the make of 


the glass. But I am content to leave the 
case as it stands. I cannot, however, for- 
bear the remark that it is most amusing 
to find many earnest admirers of medieval 
imitations who, though apparently igno- 
rant of the practice of roughing the sur- 
face.of glass, are aware of the pernicious 
effect of “‘ smudging ’’ or ‘“‘ antiquating ”” 
that which is smoothly surfaced, attribut- 
ing to windows on which neither of these 
practices has been employed, the effect of 
ancient ones, because, as they assert, 
‘* the glass then remains clear and pure 
as in ancient times.’’ Was there ever 
so entire a misconception! Is flimsiness 
or wateriness a characteristic of ancient 
glass? Do we ever find the glass even of 
the sixteenth century as flimsy and watery 
as that used in the works to which they 
allude, as exact imitations of glass paint- 
ings of the thirteenth? Of course we do 
not. I say, of course—because recent 
analysis has discovered the presence of at 
least one constituent of uld glass which 
does not exist in the modern, and which, 
on being purposely introduced, produces 
that self-same effect of solidity and rich- 
ness which we perceive and admire in the 
old. 

It is now time to advert to the revived 
manufacture of glass, which constitutes 
the text of this paper. And in doing so 
I must disclaim any merit that may attach 
to the discovery beyond having started the 
inquiry which led to it, and sometimes 
having given an opinion on the quality of 
the colours produced. The merit of the 
discovery is to be ascribed to the chemical 
science of my friend Mr. Medlock, of the 
Royal College of Chemistry, and the prac- 
tical skill of Mr. Edward Green, of Messrs. 
Powell’s glass-works in Whitefriars. 

I was anxious, in the autumn of 1849, 
to procure some blue glass like that of 
the twelfth century, that is to say, not a 
raw positive blue, such as we see in mo- 
dern windows, but a soft, bright, intense 
blue, or rather a sort of neutralised purple. 
And for this purpose I submitted some 
twelfth-century blue glass to Mr. Medlock 
for analysis. He completed his analysis 
in Easter week, 1850, and thereby deter- 
mined that the colouring matter was co- 
balt ; thus putting an end to many inge- 
nious speculations that had been previ- 
ously formed on the subject ; some, I am 
afraid, without much reflection. The lapis 
lazuli theory, which has been embraced 
by Mr. Hendrie in his translation of The- 
ophilus, and Mrs. Merrifield in her An- 
cient Practice of Painting, is indeed op- 
posed to the testimony of Dr. Merrett in 
the seventeenth century, in a note by him 
on the Treatise of Neri, where he declares 
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that he had ascertained by experiment the 
impossibility of colouring glass blue with 
lapis lazuli, about which there can be no 
doubt. Mr. Medlock intends, I know, to 
prosecute his inquiries on the subject of 
blue glass, and to analyse various speci- 
mens from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century, when we know that cobalt was 
employed, so as to form a series, which, 
when connected with the analysis of Roman 
and Greek glass made by Sir Henry de la 
Beche, and others, will form a most valu- 
able chain in the history of the manufac- 
ture. It would therefore be unbecoming 
in me to anticipate Mr. Medlock’s Memoir 
by giving a more detailed statement of this 
analysis. I may however add, that the 
discovery of the true colouring matter was 
but one of the beneficial results of this 
analysis ; for in working it out practically, 
in which due attention was paid to the 
ancient receipts, the ancient art of making 
white and coloured glass was, in effect, 
revived. I say revived, for between the 
glass that has been already made and the 
old, I can discover no perceptible differ- 
ence, though I have tested it in every way 
that I can conceive, short of actually hav- 
ing a window made of it. I had hoped 
that it would have been subjected to this 
test ere now: but it will at all events be 
very shortly submitted to it; and as the 
blue in question, and indeed the rest of 
the new glass already made, is destined 
for some windows in the round part of the 
Temple Church, in which my friend the 
Rev. J. L. Petit and myself are interested, 
I need not say that you will all have an 
opportunity of judging for yourselves whe- 
ther or not the experiment is successful. 
It is, of course, never wise to halloo till 
you are out of the wood, and had I fore- 
seen the unavoidable delays that have re- 
tarded the manufacture, I should have 
declined addressing you at present. How- 
ever, as my name was actually put down, 
I did not think it right to cause any fresh 
arrangements to be made, more particu- 
larly as I have reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving in the success of the experiment. 

I have now to offer a few remarks in 
conclusion, which, considering the time I 
have already trespassed on your attention, 
I have condensed as much as possible. I 
have to appeal to you, the professors of 
the noblest of arts, in favour of this un- 
happy art of glass-painting. I call it an 
art, because it is impossible to look at the 
glass at Chartres, Angers, or Brussels, 
without feeling that glass-painting was 
once practised by artists. I will ask you 
by whom it is now practised in this coun- 
try ? for abroad it is still artistical,—and 
further, whose fault is it that it continues 
in such bad hands? It cannot be for lack 
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of pecuniary encouragement, for I doubt 
not but that if all the money that has been 
expended on painted windows within the 
last twenty years were added together, it 
would be found to equal, if not exceed, 
the sums paid to Raphael or Michael An- 
gelo. The fault lies in those who have 
imbibed the exaggerated and rather senti- 
mental estimate of the middle ages which 
is so fashionable,—who persist in regard- 
ing those ages at a distance, which, soften- 
ing down deformities, keeps mean and 
debasing objects out of sight, and leaves 
only the more noble and lofty ones con- 
spicuous,—who suffer their feelings to be 
so captivated by the pleasing phantom of 
their imagination, as to admit neither 
beauty nor propriety in anything that does 
not remind them of the Middle Ages, and 
therefore prefer copies of medisval work 
to anything that the art of the nineteenth 
century can invent. To such persons I 
have long ceased to address myself: it is 
no use arguing against a man’s feelings, 
however conclusive may be the facts ad- 
duced. I therefore appeal to you who 
possess collectively so great an influence 
in these matters, whether it is enough to 
have improved in the manufacture of 
coloured glass? And here I would espe- 
cially address myself to the Greeks, with 
whom I am connected with all my early 
associations, by my Pagan education. Is 
there any reason why painted glass should 
be banished from buildings in the classical 
style? For Palladian churches you have 
the cinque-cento style made to your hands, 
a style susceptible of high artistical deve- 
lopment, and which neither in its treatment 
nor in its ornaments is more severe than 
the architecture of the building. I advert 
to this circumstance, because in a neigh- 
bouring church, St. James’s Piccadilly, 
medieval influences have so far triumphed 
as to cause the introduction of painted 
glass more severe in style than the church 
itself,—glass which I have often heard 
made the theme of extravagant admiration. 
And for churches in the Greek style, surely 
it would not be difficult to form an artis- 
tically flat style: I say flat, because a flat 
style may be made more severe than a 
rotund style could be in painted glass, 
using the powerful and beautiful colours 
whose resuscitation I have proclaimed,— 
and resorting to the pure models of anti- 
quity for the forms. Recent researches 
have exploded the idea that weak colours 
only are appropriate for the decoration of 
Greek architecture: why not, then, use 
deep colours in the windows, and shame 
the medizvals into some sort of improve-. 
ment, by associating beautiful colouring 
with exquisite drawing ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


The Discovery of the veritable Robin Hood—The Etymology of Bachelor—Concealors, or Informers of 
Lands concealed from the Crown—Original Letter of Sir Isaac Newton. 


THe DISCOVERY OF THE VERITABLE RoBIN Hoop. 


Worcester, June 24. 

Mr. Ursan,—The question on the 
veritable existence of such a personage as 
Robin Hood has frequently been a subject 
of dispute in the columns of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 

Having been an early and true lover of 
this celebrated hero, the delight of our 
youth and the admiration of our man- 
hood, I have been highly gratified with 
the perusal of a tract recently published 
by the Rev. Joseph Hunter,* who, after a 
searching investigation, has at length dis- 
sipated the belief that Robin Hood was, 
after the opinion of M. Thierry,} the chief 
of a small band of Saxons, impatient of 
their subjugation to the Normans; or, 
according to a writer in the London and 
Westminster Review { (in whose opinion 
your correspondent mainly coincided), that 
he was one of the exheredati of the adhe- 
rents of Simon de Montfort; or, in the 
opinion of Mr. Wright,§ that he was 
amongst the personages of the early mytho- 
logy of the Teutonic people. 

Mr. Hunter has now shewn that our 
early historians, Fordun, Wyntoun, Major, 
and Boece, are equally erroneous in their 
conjectures as Stukeley, Ritson, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and others of more modern date; 
and after a lapse of upwards of five cen- 
turies, from research into various docu- 
ments, he has resuscitated the veritable 
personage of our celebrated hero, unmis- 
takeably demonstrating that he lived in 
the reign of Edward the Second, and that 
he was an adherent of the Earl of Lan- 
caster at the battle of Boroughbridge, in 
1322-3. 

Mr. Hunter takes the heroic narrative 
of the Little Geste as the groundwork of 
his investigation into the existence of the 
hero, and verifies him in a progress which 
Edward the Second made through Lanca- 
shire in the 17th year of his reign, 1323 ; 
at which time the King was especially in- 
tent in his inquiry into the state of his 
forests, which had been greatly wasted by 


the depredations of such men as Robin 
Hood; and that he was amongst the 
proscribed persons who at that time fell 
into the King’s hands. The King not 
only pardoned him for his trespasses, but 
actually took him into his employ as one 
of the valets or porters of his chamber ; 
and Mr. Hunter quotes from a document 
found in the Exchequer the very wages 
that he was paid, three pence per day. 

Numerous other references are made to 
documents of this age; and no pedigree 
hunter could more clearly trace the name 
and verify the person of an hitherto un- 
certain individual than Mr. Hunter has 
done ; defining Robin Hood’s exploits 
while one of the proscribed ; the localities 
which he visited, and which still bear his 
name—particularly identifying the spot of 
his celebrated well; the probable cause 
of his death, and the place of his burial. 

Mr. Hunter starts also a very feasible 
conjecture as to the author of the Little 
Geste. ‘* By whom it was written,’’ Mr. 
Hunter says, “it is in vain to hope for com- 
plete satisfaction; but we must not omit to 
observe, what in this connection is a re- 
markable fact, that Barnsdale had in the 
early days of Edward III. its own poet. 
I mean Richard. Rolle, the author of 
various poetical compositions, which were 
very popular in former days, as appears 
by their having been so early among the 
writings to which the art of printing was 
applied.”’ 

Mr. Hunter has so ably summed up the 
substance of his investigations that I flatter 
myself you will not hesitate to find room 
for so interesting a fragment. Fame seems 
to lose half its value by being annexed to 
a name only, unaccompanied with a know- 
ledge of the biography of its owner, of the 
means by which he gained the difficult 
ascent to eminence, and of the circum- 
stances of his progress. 

“* My theory,” says Mr. Hunter, “is this: 
that neither is Robin Hood a mere poetic 
conception, a beautiful abstraction of the 
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life of a jovial freebooter living in the 
woods, nor one of those fanciful beings, 
creatures of the popular mind, springing 
in the very infancy of northern civiliza- 
tion, ‘ one amongst the personages of the 
early mythology of the Teutonic people,’ 
as Mr. Wright informs us; but a person 
who had a veritable existence quite within 
historic time, a man of like feelings and 
passions as we are; not, however, a Saxon 
struggling against the Norman power inthe 
first and second reigns of the House of 
Anjou, nor one of the evheredati of the reign 
of king Henry the Third, but one of the 
contrariantes of the reign of king Edward 
the Second, and living in the early years 
of the reign of king Edward the Third, 
but whose birth is to be carried back into 
the reign of king Edward the First, and 
fixed in the decennary period, 1285 to 1295; 
that he was born in a family of some 
station and respectability seated at Wake- 
field, or in villages around; that he, as 
many others, partook of the popular en- 
thusiasm which supported the Earl of Lan- 
caster, the great baron of those parts, 
who, having attempted in vain various 
changes in the government, at length 
broke out into open rebellion with many 
persons, great and small, following his 
standard; that when the Earl fell and 
there was a dreadful proscription, a few 
persons who had been in arms not only 
escaped the hazards of battle, but the arm 
of the executioner; that he was one of 
these, and that he protected himself against 
the authorities of the time, partly by 
secreting himself in the depths of Barns- 
dale or of the forest of Sherwood, and 
partly by intimidating the public officers 
by the opinion which was abroad of his 
unerring bow, and his instant command 
of assistance from numerous comrades as 
skilled in archery as himself; that he sup- 
ported himself by slaying the wild animals 
that were found in the forests, and by 
levying a species of black-mail on passen- 
gers along the great road which united 
London with Berwick ; occasionally re- 
plenishing his coffers by seizing upon 
treasure as it was being transported on 
the road; that there was a self-abandon- 
ment and a courtesy in the way in which 
he proceeded which distinguishes him from 
the ordinary highwayman; that he laid 
down the principle that he would take 
from none but those who could afford to 
lose, and that if he met with poor persons 
he would bestow upon them some part of 
what he had taken from the rich ; in short, 
that in this respect he was the supporter 
of the rights or supposed reasonable ex- 
pectations of the middle and lower ranks, 
a leveller of the times ; that he continued 
this course for about twenty months, April 
Gent. Maa. Vor, XXXVIII. 
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1322 to December 1323, meeting with 
various adventures, as such a person must 
needs do, some of which are related in 
the ballads respecting him ; that when, in 
1323, the king was intent upon freeing 
his forests from such marauders, he fell 
into the king’s power ; that this was at a 
time when the bitter feeling with which 
the king and the Spensers at first pur- 
sued those who had shown themselves 
such formidable adversaries had passed 
away, and a more lenient policy had su- 
pervened ; the king, possibly for some 
secret and unknown reason, not only par- 
doned him all his transgressions, but gave 
him the place of one of the ‘ vadlets, 
porteurs de la chambre,’ in the royal 
household, which appointment he held for 
about a year, when the love for the un- 
constrained life he had led, and for the 
charms of the country, returned, and he 
left the court, and betook himself again 
to the greenwood shade; that he continued 
this mode of life, we know not exactly 
how long, and that at last he resorted to 
the prioress of Kirklees, his own relative, 
for surgical assistance, and in that priory 
he died and was buried. 

“ This appears to me to be, in all likeli- 
hood, the outline of his life; some parts 
of it, however, having a stronger claim 
upon our belief than other parts. It is 
drawn from a comparison of the minstrel 
testimony with the testimony of records 
of different kinds, and lying in distant 
places. That I give full, ample, and im- 
plicit credence to every part of it, I do 
not care to affirm ; but I cannot think that 
there can be so many correspondences be- 
tween the ballad and the record without 
something of identity; and if we strike 
out the whole of what is built upon the 
foundation of the alleged relationship of 
the outlaw to the prioress of Kirklees, it 
will still remain the most probable theory 
respecting the outlaws, that they were 
soldiers escaped from the battle of Bo- 
roughbridge, and the proscription which 
followed.”’ 

Long as this extract has been, I must 
appeal to the gallantry of Mr. Urban to 
give space to another short one, in which 
Mr. Hunter alludes to a different female 
character to that of the prioress of Kirk- 
lees, the veritable wife of the gallant hero, 
the no less famous Maid Marian, who, 


with garland gay, 
Is made the Lady of the Maye. 


In the Court rolls of the manor of Wake- 
field in the 9th Edw. IJ. there appears a 


. Robert Hood living in the town, and having 


business in that court—‘‘ Amabil’ Brode- 

hegh petit versus Robertum Hood vijd. de 

una dimidia roda terre quam dictus Rober- 
Y 
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tus eedem Amabil’ demisit ad terminum vj 
annorum, quam ei non potuit warantizare,” 
&c. And “in a parcel of deeds,’’ adds 
Mr. Hunter, “ of the Stayntons, which I 
have seen’’ (with whom he thinks the 
ballad hero might have been related), 
**one of them dated at Wolley-Morehouse, 
in 1344, is a grant from Henry son of 
Amatil of Wolflay-Morehouse to Adam 
son of Thomas de Staynton. We find 
Robertus Hood again at a Court held in 
the following year, when he is described 
as being of Wakefield, and the name of 
his wife is mentioned. Her name was 
Matilda, and the ballad testimony is—not 
the Little Geste, but other ballads of un- 
certain antiquity—that the outlaw’s wife 
was named Matilda, which name she ex- 
changed for Marian when she joined him 
in the green-wood.” 

Excuse me, Mr. Urban, if I conclude 
with two remarks upon the Legend of the 
Little Geste, which I have made in my 
prefatory remarks to the edition of the 
Robin Hood Ballads, which I published 
in 2 vols. 1847.* 

“Tf, in this biographical sketch of 
Robin Hood, the editor had relied solely 
upon the numerous ballads relating to 
him, which naturally allude to the lead- 
ing events of his life, much more might 
be verified from this source than any pre- 
ceding biographer has attempted; espe- 
cially from that early printed and semi- 
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Mr. Ursan,—Dr. Johnson, after no. 
ticing the various proposed derivations of 
this word—Baxn\os, Bas-chevalier, Bacu- 
lus, Bucella,—concludes, ‘‘ the most pro- 
bable derivation seems to be from bacca 
laurids; bachelors being young, are of 
good hopes like laurels in the berry.’’ This 
etymology can only be compared to Aris- 
totle’s derivation of dSixaoy from diya, 
or Coke’s of Parliament from parler la 
ment. 

Two of the usually received derivations 
have some probability,— Baculus and Bas- 
chevalier. The former gains probability 
from the use of a wand in conferring feudal 
rights and dignities. The latter is sup- 
ported by the earliest and most ordinary 
use of the word in French and English : 


Un Bacheler jeune cestoit 
Pris d franchise lés a lés. 
Roman de la Rose. 
The Roman de la Rose was written in 
the thirteenth century. Ducange gives 
other examples of the use of this word in 
the early French romances. 
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biographical legend of him, ‘A Lytell 


Geste of Robin Hode.’ The reprint of 
this tale, the only really ancient ballad in 
Ritson’s Collection, as well as the most 
poetical and natural of all relating to 
Robin Hood, will elucidate more clearly 
than any other documents his station in 
society, his character, and actions.” 

“Tt is to the legendary ballad of the 
Lytell Geste that we must chiefly refer 
for the most probable conjecture of the 
period when Robin Hood lived, and the 
transactions in which he was engaged. 
There are few ancient ballads in exist- 
ence, either in manuscript or in print, in 
which such a minute detail of occurrences 
is narrated, and of such historical accu- 
racy. There are dates specified, or referred 
to, the best tests of the accuracy of docu- 
mentary evidence ; and there are the 
names of individuals mixed up with these 
dates, whose existence, at the same period, 
is confirmed by national historians whose 
fidelity is unquestioned.”’ 

It is at this late period of inquiry that 
the praise is due to the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, for his indefatigable research into 
our early records-to elucidate the veritable 
existence of Robin Hood, for the perspi- 
cuity with which he has arranged and 
elucidated their contents, and for his esta- 
blishment of the fact that there did exist 
such a personage as Robin Hood. 

Yours, &c. J. M. Gutcu. 


oF BACHELOR. 


Indeed, it seems to have been employed 
in very early times as synonymous with 
chevalier. Dr. Hody, Hist. of Convoca- 
tions, p. 353, quotes the Burton Annals, 
sub anno 1259, * Festivitate S. Edwardi 
communitas Bachelerie Anglie significavit 
d. Edwardo f. regis comiti Glovernia, et 
aliis juratis de consilio apud Oxoniam, 
quod D. Rex totaliter fecerat omnia que 
providerant barones: et quod ipsi barones 
nihil ad utilitatem reip. sicut. promise- 
rant, fecerunt, &c.’?’ The whole Com- 
mons of England are here represented by 
the “‘ Bachilery,’’ and in the instrument 
of deposition of Richard II. (also cited by 
Dr. Hody) the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment is called ‘‘ the Bachelers and Com- 
mons of the land.’’ 

In the Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester 
(who wrote in Henry the Third’s time) 
bachelerye is apparently equivalent to 
“chivalry ” in the somewhat loose poetical 
sense in which we use that word. 

Hys ost be delde a seuene and in ech companye 
Vyf thousand and vyf hondred be dude of Ba- 
chelerye.—Chron. Rob. Gloc. p. 213. 


* Mr. Gutch’s work was the subject of a long article in our Magazine for June, 


1847,.—Edit. 
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The historian-poet is speaking of the 
host ‘of King Arthur as he arrayed them 
against “ Lucye the senatour.”’ 

And a little before (p. 191) :— 

The knygtes atyled them aboute in eche syde, 

In feldes and in medys, to preve her bachelerye. 

Somme wyth lance, some with suerde, wyth oute 

vylenye. 

In Gower’s Confessio Amantis “the 
young lord of Rome”’ goes to seek ad- 
ventures with ‘‘ his bachiller,’’ who is de- 
scribed as— 

A knighte of his to whom he trist 
Right even as he thought and list. 


Chaucer uses “ Bacheler ’’ and ‘* Bache- 
lerie,”” in the wide sense of noble or gentle 
youth. He describes Cambuscan in the 
Squire’s Tale, as— 

Yong, fresh, and strong, in armes desirous 

As any bacheler of all his hous. 

And in the Manciple’s Tale :— 

This Phebus that was flour of bachelerie, 

As well in freedom as in chivalrie, 

Was wont to beren in his hond a bowe, 

And the young ‘ Squier ’’ himself is— 

A lover and lusty bacheler. 


It is said by Judge Blackstone (Com- 
mentaries, b. i. c. 12), that ‘ knights 
bachelors are the most ancient, though 
the lowest order of knighthood amongst 
us, for we have an instance of King Alfred 
conferring this order on his son Athelstan.’’ 
This gloss is not justified by the autho- 
rity cited, namely William of Malmesbury, 
lib. 2, The passage referred to is as fol- 
lows: “ quem (Athelstanum) etiam pre- 
maturé militem fecerat, donatum chlamyde 
coccinea, gemmato baltheo, ense Saxonico, 
cum vigind aurea.’’ 

The great difficulty in determining ac- 
curately the etymology of this word arises 
from its being so early employed in a 
variety of senses that it is almost impossi- 
ble to arrive historically at its original 
meaning. Ducange furnishes examples of 
documents of the 13th century, in which 
the word receives already the sense in 
which we now technically use it, of an 
unmarried man; for example, in a Charter 
of 1223, ** Homo qui non habuerit uxorem 
et est Jachelarius,’’ &c. The same au- 
thority refers to writings of the same 
century as examples of the use of this 
word to denote a degree in the University 
of Paris,* and its employment for the 
junior members of trading companies is 
almost as ancient. 
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We have seen that the word was in 
familiar use both in France and England 
for the junior knighthood, or sometimes 
more vaguely for the whole estate of 
chivalry. It is no doubt most correctly 
taken for those knights who (to adopt 
Ducange’s words) ‘‘ were not sufficiently 
rich or had not vassals enough to raise 
their own banner.’’ Ducange supplies ex- 
amples of this use as early as the 11th 
century, but Albert of Aix, the first autho- 
rity which he cites, has the word in a 
form which does not lend much support to 
the derivation from bas-chevalier: ‘‘ Cas- 
trum adolescentum quod dicitur de Bake- 
lers.’”’ Ménage adopts the derivation 
from baculus or bacillus, which is sup- 
ported by many ingenious arguments in 
his dictionary. 

It appears, however, that there is a still 
older sense in which the word Jaccalarius 
was used in France, and although there is 
no authority for connecting this with the 
later word “ bacheler,’’ I think this is the 
most probable origin that can be suggested. 

Baccalaria, according to Ducange, was 
a kind of farm or country holding (predit 
rustici species), and examples are given 
of this from ancient charters, one of them 
of the date 882. A baccalaria, according 
to the authorities cited, contained seve- 
ral, sometimes ten, mansi; and a mansus 
twelve jugera. <A baccalaria is distin- 
guished in the oldest charters from a 
mansus servilis, and a baccalarius, or 
person holding such a property, was, ac- 
cording to Ducange, ‘‘ Rusticis mansorum 
cultoribus longe honoratior.’”? From this 
we may gather that prior to the institu- 
tion of chivalry, as latterly understood, 
baccalarius was the name used in some 
parts of France for a sort of yeoman or 
Jrankelin; and Cujas, in his book De 
Feudis (Lib. 3, tit. 7), informs us that 
‘‘in the Custumary of Anjou, seigneurs, 
who are not counts, viscounts, barons, 
nor castellans, but who have castles or 
fortified houses, which are parcels of 
counties, viscounties, baronies, or castel- 
lanies, are called Jacheliers.” This would 
seem to be an instance of its old use, and 
not, as supposed by Cujas, an ‘‘ abuse’’ of 
the signification jeunes gentilshommes. 

If this is the origin of the word bache- 
lor, how are we to account for the-idea of 
youth almost constantly occurring in its 
subsequent meanings? I suppose the 
original word merely to denote a degree 
or estate of inferior freemen or gentry, 





* From a misunderstanding of the passage in Fortescue’s De laudibus legum Anglia, 
in which that author remarks that no degrees are granted in the common law, Ducange 
falls into the extraordinary error that in the English Universities there are no such 
degrees as bachelor or doctor. 
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and as each esquire, during the prevalence 
of chivalry, aspired to win his spurs, and 
perhaps some time to raise his banner in 
the field, the word, which originally de- 
noted an inferior degree, might well ac- 
quire the secondary sense of inferiority of 
age. The word “ esquire,” in its romantic 
sense, gained something of the same mean- 
ing. We all conceive the ‘‘squier,” as 
Chaucer described him— 

With lockes curll as they were laid in presse, 

Of twenty yere of age he was, I gesse. 
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Supposing, that this derivation of the 
word ‘‘ bachelor’’ is conceded, there still 
remains the question of the etymology of 
baccalarius in its ancient sense. Here, 
again, the connection with baculus sug- 
gests itself: Ducange, however, conjec- 
tures, with more probability, that this word 
is connected with vassallus and vassus, 
which seem to be words of barbarous 
origin, having the sense of servant, and 
allied to the word das, low, or base. 

Yours, &c. F. M,N. 


ConcEALors, or INrorRMERS OF LANDS CONCEALED FROM THE CROWN. 


July 22, 1852. 

Mr. Ursan,—I wish to draw the at- 
tention of your readers to a race of ex- 
tortioners long extinct, and to whom 
allusion is seldom, if ever, made (except 
in one or two old law-books of an obso- 
lete date), I mean ‘‘ concealors,’’ persons 
who made it their business to discover 
lands or titles to lands concealed from the 
Crown (concelamenta). They at first 
busied themselves by giving information 
to the great law officers respecting the 
possessions of attainted parties, but I 
think that the main occupation of these 
men, whom Sir Edward terms (urlidum 
hominum genus, arose with the dissolution 
of the monasteries; and the seizure of 
lands left for the maintenance of chantries 
in the reign of Edward VI. must have 
furnished still greater opportunities for 
their interference, although the term con- 
celamentum is to be met with in records 
so early as 8 Edw. III.* These con- 
cealors were encouraged by the Crown, 
and were also assisted in their operations 
(conducted much upon the same principles 
as those that made Empson and Dudley 
so odious,) by various commissions for dis- 
covery of concealed lands; and as they 
obtained grants of the lands they disco- 
vered upon very easy terms, for payment 
of ready money, they amassed great for- 
tunes at the expense of innocent pur- 
chasers, tenants, and heirs ; for, as there 


was not at that period any limitation in 
point of time to the demands of the 
Crown, it became almost impossible for 
those who held under the fairest recent 
title to effectually resist this sort of in- 
formers. Sir Edward Coke also styles 
them harpies and helluones. Indeed, the 
episcopal possessions of the see of Nor- 
wich on one occasion required the protec- 
tion of a special Act of Parliament against 
one of these grants of conccalments, which 
by words surreptitiously inserted, and urged 
by the concealors, was like to have con- 
veyed or passed an enormous bulk of 
cathedral property. This occurred in the 
year 1599.+ But the rapacity and extor- 
tion of these vultures, and the public 
grievance, great as it was, remained un- 
checked till the passing of an Act in 
21 Jac. I. ‘‘ Against Concealors, and all 
pretences of Concealments whatsoever.”’ 
The number of these informers against 
property does not, forall I can find, ap- 
pear to have been ever very great. The 
greatest concealor I have noticed was one 
William Typper, whose name figures in 
various grants of concealments, and also is 
named in the following warrant; but a 
careful peruser of the Patent Rolls of the 
latter years of the reign of Elizabeth, and 
early part of James, will be at no loss to 
distinguish a grant of concealed lands, 
these being very lengthy and multifarious, 
comprising numerous small parcels of 





* Prynne’s Aur. Reg. p. 109. 


+ Stat. 39 Eliz. cap. 22, ‘‘ An Acte for the establishing of the Bishoprick of Nor- 








wich and the possessions of the same against a certain pretended concealed title made 
thereunto.’ This Act, amongst other things, recites that a grant in fee-farm was 
fraudulently obtained from the Crown 2 Aug. 27 Eliz. of certain lands formerly 
belonging to the late dissolved monastery of Saint Bennet of Hulme, under the 
description of ‘‘a cottage and all lands, tenements, tythes, and hereditaments within 
the Deaneries of Flegge, Brooke, Waxham, Blofield, Repes, and Deepewade, or any 
of them, in the county of Norfolk, to the late monastery of Saint Bennet of Hulme 
belonging and apperteyning, at or under the yerely rente only of forty shillings by 
yeere, as by the said letters patent may appear: pretending now that the possessions 
of the said bishopricke, which were as aforesaid the possessions of the said monastery, 
were by the said William, late Bishop of Norwich, by some general words, conveyed to 
King Edward the Sixth, his heirs, and successors.””—Statutes of the Realm (Auth. 
Edition), vol. iv. p. 924. 
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land lying dispersed in various counties, 
and described with extreme accuracy, 
therefore frequently rendering curious in- 
formation to the topographical antiquary. 

The warrant or letter missive, whereof 
the following is a copy, illustrates the 
modus operandi sanctioned by the law 
officers for extorting money from the 
holders of lands suggested to be concealed 
from the crown: 

“‘ After our verie hartie comendac’ons. 
Whereas his Mati finding his lovinge sub- 
jects troubled and grieved with sundrie 
warrants and bookes of concealments 
granted in reward for service done to 
manie of his faythfull subjects and ser- 
vaunts, w'" a specyall care of his highnes 
parte to do good unto the presente te- 
naunte in possession; and forasmuch as 
he hath since understood that by some 
persons a contrarie course hath been taken, 
to the greate griefe and prejudice of his 
people, yt hath pleased his Mat to make 
staye of all such warrants and books, and 
now to grant a commission under the 
greate seale of England unto us, comaund- 
ing us by virtue y‘of to shew all conve- 
nyent favour we maye, and with speede 
to dispatch anie his Mati*s subjects that 
shall seek a composition at our hands, and 
reformation of anie l’res patents or other 
graunts wherein there is any misprision 
or other defect inthe same. And for that 
we understand that some have had a pur- 
pose to proffer an information of intrusion 
against yow for that yow claime to holde 
the mannor and towne of Weston-neere- 
Wayland, in the county of Northampton, 
parcell of the possessions of Humphrey 
Stafforde, atteinted, and granted to Ed- 
warde Poininges, in tayle, the 22 Sep- 
tembre, a° 4 HI. 7, we have made staye 
thereof until we might advertise yow 
thereof, who by his Ma‘* gracious mean- 
ing is to have the preferment for the 
establishinge of yo" possession, yf yow doe 
not wilfullie surcease yo" tyme, for which 
purpose we have appointed the xxx. daye 
of Octobre next ensuinge at Dorcethouse, 
in Fleete streete, London, to sitt by force 
of that com’ission, desyringe yow to come 
to us yo'self, or send some autorized from 
yow, who maye as there shall be cause 
come and compound with us to his Ma's 
use. And for readyer dispatch w'" us, 
whom his Mati¢ hath appointed com’is- 
sioners for such services, we have ap- 
pointed William Typper, gent’, to attend 
us dalie for such matters, who being here 
resydent in London shall at all tymes be 
readie to follow this busynes, and acquaint 
us wt! yor cause, as occasion shall serve, 
if yow shall soe thincke fitt; accordinge 
to the equitie wherof yow may be sure to 
have a speedie composition, and soe be 
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freed from all kynd of troubles, and thar- 
rerages and mesne profitts thereof to be 
likewise pardoned, which is one of the 
chiefest ends of this his Ma** most gracious 
commission. But if yow shall not attend 
at the tyme abovesaide, and neglect the 
benefitt which is intended unto yow, then 
we lett you knowe that upon yo™ default 
we meane to make composition with such 
others as have sued for the same. And 
so we bid yow heartilie fairewell. From 
Dorccthouse, the last daye of July, 1607. 
“ Yot lovinge frends, 
‘*'T, Dorset. Juy. Casar. 
‘¢ FFORTESCU. Henry Hosart.”’ 


[Superscribed] 

“ To our verie loving frends, the owners, 
occupiers, or tenaunts of the mannor and 
towne of Weston neere Wayland, in com’ 
North’t’, yeve theis.’’ 


[Indorsed] 
‘‘R4 this 12 Octob', 
1607.” 


Such proceedings as these, the more 
odious for their being supported by colour 
of legal right, were far from uncommon 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth and of 
her successors James and Charles ; indeed 
it was but a few years before the end of 
the sixteenth century that commissions 
(similar in effect to those already adverted 
to) were issued to inquire, and grants were 
made of the bodies and lands of persons 
who were by such extra-judicial process 
adjudged to be bondmen in blood,—in 
plain English, slaves, as being descended 
from those who had been long previously 
villeins belonging to manors holden of the 
crown, and who from long sufferance and 
non-claim, assuming themselves to be free, 
had acquired property ; but whose acqui- 
sitions were doomed to be seized to the use 
of a rapacious or needy patentee, and them- 
selves and families reduced to beggary in 
order to purchase redemption from claims 
so galling and overwhelming. Particulars 
of these odious transactions I shall com- 
municate to you in my next. 

In fact, upon considering the modes in 
which the royal treasury was recruited in 
those times I am sometimes inclined to 
think that Attorney General Noy was not 
the inventive genius he has been supposed 
to have been, for he only followed in the 
steps of his predecessors in office, but with 
this exception, that whereas they always 
interposed a grantee or farmer-patentee, 
between the public and the crown, Noy 
made the crown the direct and immediate 
recipient of the profits drawn from the 
obsolete rights enforced ; and perhaps it 
was this indiscretion that tended to bring 
the crown more into open conflict with the 
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public, and consequently made the king 
more obnoxious to popular- hatred than 
otherwise might have been the case, for 
in all grants, patents, and commissions 
the public good was always spoken of and 
held out as the prime matter of induce- 
ment, although the subject matter of the 
grant was productive of most oppressive 
consequences. However, these oppres- 


OriGINAL LETTER OF 


Lincoin, July 3. 

Mr. Ursan,—All that relates to Sir 
Isaac Newton is the heritage of England, 
and Lincolnshire, from whence I address 
you, claims a certain distinction as the 
county in which he first saw the light. 
Since his departure a value has been at- 
tached to whatever was known to be his, 
or is associated with his name. I need 
not adduce instances in detail, for your 
readers will be familiar with the notices of 
Mr. Conduit, Dr. Stukeley, Mr. Hutton, 
and Mr. Turnor, in his History of Grant- 
ham, with those also which have appeared 
from time to time in your esteemed Jour- 
nal, and with the biography lately given 
to the world by Sir David Brewster ; yet, 
if I am enabled at this later day to offer 
you something from his pen hitherto un- 
known, a letter on domestic affairs, written 
in 1712, his seventieth year, I think it will 
be acceptable. 

I have to premise that Sir Isaac and the 
party with whose name and residence the 
letter commences, and who was my ances- 
tor in the fourth degree, were neighbours 
and friends, living a short three miles 
apart: the one at Woolsthorp, where Sir 
Isaac not only passed his boyhood when 
not at Grantham school, but also portions 
of his later life when not at Cambridge or 
in London, and the other at South Witham, 
then called Post Witham,—the rectory of 
North Witham, held by Sir Isaac’s step- 
father, the Rev. Barnabas Smith, lying 
half-way between them. The letter shews 
how closely they were intimate, being 
guardians of the children of Sir Isaac’s 
deceased half-brother Benjamin Smith. It 
is as follows :— 

The address, — 

For M‘ William Wright, 
at Spilsby, in 
Lincolnshire. 

Sir, London, October 12, 1712. . 

M' Wimberley of Post Witham coming 
to London, & shewing me his Accounts, 
& acquainting me that M' Brackenbury is 
dead, & he being Guardian for the eldest 


siong some of them the offspring of feudal 
tenures, and others the rights of a prero- 
gative harshly exercised, although long 
borne with, were at last swept away in the 
storm that hurled king Charles from his 
throne, and were formally abrogated by 
his son Charles II. shortly after the Resto- 
ration. . 


Yours, &c. ae me ae 


Str Isaac NewrTon. 


of my brother’s sons, as I am for the 
daughter & the younger son, I have de- 
sired him to take a journey to Spilsby and 
see in what state the affairs of the children 
are there, and particularly what moneys 
have arisen out of my brother’s estate 
there, whether personal or real, & in whose 
hands it is, & what arrears are due from 
the Tenants. We are advised to put the 
moneys out by Order of the Court of 
Chancery, and for that end I have desired 
him to inform himself what summs are out 
upon bond or Mortgages, & to whom, and 
what moneys lye dead, and in whose hands, 
in order to lay the account before the 
Court so far as it shall be necessary. And 
now M* Brackenbury is dead, M* Hard- 
wick & you & the Executors of M* Brack- 
enbury are the only persons that can ac- 
quaint him w'" these matters, for which 
end I desire you to show them this letter. 
I am obliged to you & M* Hardwick for 
your care of the Children’s concerns, & 
return you my hearty thanks for the same, 
desiring that you will continue it. I am 
Y* most humble & obliged servant, 
Is. Newron. 

The original of this letter is in the hands 
of Charles Gery Milnes, Esq. of Becking- 
ham Hall, Beckingham, in Lincolnshire, 
to whom I am indebted for the favour of 
its use. 

There is nothing very remarkable in the 
letter, and yet Iam persuaded that, ap- 
pearing at so Jong a distance of time and 
from a private source, it may gratify the 
reader. It portrays in his own words 
that kindly disposition which, undisturbed 
by controversy or by misfortune too severe 
for mortal patience, distinguished him 
through a long and industrious and super- 
latively useful life. It gives proof of an 
earnest desire to discharge faithfully his 
trust as a protector of his brother’s child- 
ren, and also evinces a clear and business- 
like knowledge of the way in which the 
work was to be done. Yours, &c. 

WitiiaAM CLark WIMBERLEY. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Literary and Scientific Pensions—Prizes at the University of Cambridge—The Provincial Medical and 
Surgical Association—Legal Professorships—Royal Institute of British Architects—Style in Eccle- 
siastical Architecture—Church of St. Sepulchre at Northampton—Round Church of Little Maple- 
stead—The Crystal Palace on Penge Hill—Sculpture for the Mansion House—Mosaic Pictures 
presented to the Fitzwilliam Museum by Mr. Cockerell—The Historic Institute of Wales—The 
Church Historians of England—Gunning’s Reminiscences of Cambridge—Bonnechose’s Conquests 


of England—The Prince of Canino. 


The pensions charged on the Civil List, 
between the 20th of June 1851, and the 
20th of June 1852, have been granted 
chiefly in consideration of scientific and 
literary services. They are as follow: To 
Anna Jameson 100/. in consideration of 
her literary merits. To Maria Long 100/. 
in consideration of the services of her late 
husband, Mr. Frederick Beckford Long, 
Inspector-General of Prisons in Ireland, 
and of his having died from illness con- 
tracted while in the execution of his duty. 
To James Silk Buckingham 200/. in con- 
sideration of his literary works and useful 
travels in various countries. To Robert 
Torrens, F.R.S. 200/. in consideration of 
his valuable contributions to the science 
of political economy. To John Wilson, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 300/. in considera- 
tion of his eminent literary merits. To 
Elizabeth Reid 50/7. (widow of Dr. James 
S. Reid, Professor of Ecclesiastical and 
Civil History in the University of Glas- 
gow), and Jane Arnott Reid, Elizabeth 
Reid, and Mary Reid, 502. (daughters of 
the above, and for the survivors or sur- 
vivor of them), in consideration of Dr. 
Reid’s valuable contributions to literature. 
To Eliza MacArthur 50/. in consideration 
of the merits of her late husband Dr. Alex- 
ander MacArthur, superintendent of model 
schools, and inspector of the Dublin dis- 
trict under the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, and of his having 
been attacked by mental derangement, at- 
tributed solely to his unbounded exertions 
in the discharge of his official duties, and 
also in consideration that the pension of 
2007. per annum, which was granted to her 
during the lifetime of her husband, has 
lapsed by his decease. To John Britton 
751, in consideration of his literary merits 
and impoverished condition. To Mary 
Fitzgibbon 75/. in consideration of the 
signal services rendered by her father, 
Colonel James Fitzgibbon, on various oc- 
casions in Canada. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Earl of Rosse, President of the 
Royal Society, the following public pen- 
sions have also been granted: 200/. per 
annum to Mr. Hind, 1007. per annum to 


Dr. Mantell, and 757. to Mr. Ronalds of 
the Kew Observatory. 

In the University oF CAMBRIDGE 
Sir William Browne’s Medals have been 
adjudged as follows :—Greek Ode: Sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Tristis Superstitio”’—F. V. Haw- 
kins, Trinity college. Epigrams: Sub- 
jects, (Greek) IIjpa xaxds yeirwy, and 
(Latin) ‘‘ Cum tunicis sumet nova consilia 
et spes,’’ both to William Clark Green, 
King’s college. Extra prize for Epigrams, 
John Foxley, St. John’s college.—The 
subject of the Latin Ode was ‘‘ Tamesis 
Fluvius,’’? but no medal was adjudged. 
The Members’ Prizes for the best disser- 
tations in Latin prose have been adjudged 
to Edward Henry Perowne, Fellow of 
Corpus Christi college, Porson Prizeman 
1848, and Members’ Prizeman 1849, and 
Spencer Perceval Butler, Scholar of Trinity 
college. The subject was ‘ Quidnam de 
iis sentiendum sit, qui apud veteres Greecos 
Romanosque se rebus coactos esse credi- 
derint, ut vita se ipsi privarent?’’ No 
Undergraduates’ prizes have been awarded. 

The Provinctat MEDICAL AND SuR- 
GIcAL Association has held its 20th 
annual meeting in the University of Ox- 
ford, under the presidency of J. A. Ogle, 
M.D., Regius Professor of Medicine. James 
Tory Hester, esq. of Oxford, delivered 
the Address in Surgery. Dr. Acland 
(Radcliffe’s Librarian) received: the Asso- 
ciation at a conversazione in the Radcliffe 
Library ; and at the general meeting held 
in the Convocation House, the Address in 
Medicine was delivered by Dr. M. A. 
Eason Wilkinson, of Manchester, and 
cases and other communications read. On 
the 21st July the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Civil Law was conferred on Sir 
Charles Hastings, Knt. M.D. Edinburgh, 
F.G.S. ; John Forbes, M.D. Edinburgh, 
Fellow of the College of Physicians, and 
John Conolly, M.D. Edinburgh, Fellow 
of the College of Physicians. 

The Benchers of the Middle Temple 
have appointed Henry Sumner Maine, 
LL.D. Regius Professor of Civil Law in 
the University of Cambridge, to the read- 
ership in General Jurisprudence and Civil 
Law, recently established by the Inns of 
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Court ; and Mr. Reginald Robert Wal- 
pole has been elected to the office of 
Reader of the Society of Gray’s Inn upon 
the law of Real Property and Convey- 
ancing, Devises, and Bequests. 

On the 28th of June the prizes of the 
Royat InstitutTe or Britisn ARCcHI- 
TECTS were distributed by the Earl de 
Grey, the President. Of the students’ 
prizes two were won by Mr. W. Lightly, 
others by Messrs. J. C. Tarring and B. 
Fletcher, and the medal of merit by Mr. 
Knowles, junior. The Royal Gold Medal 
was assigned to the Chevalier von Klenze, 
of Munich, and received for him by the 
Baron de Cetto, the Bavarian minister. 

At a meeting of the Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society, held at Leeds on the 2nd 
June, the Rev. Dr. Hook made the fol- 
lowing very pertinent remarks upon STYLE 
tN EcciestasticAL ARCHITECTURE, 
which we hail with satisfaction, as the 
censure of a man of admitted authority in 
church matters against those material ob- 
jects which, though unimportant in them- 
selves, have misled so many of their ad- 
mirers away from the reformed communion: 
‘¢ If at any time an architectural society 
were a valuable institution, it is especially 
so in an age like our own, which has, to 
its disgrace, no style of its own. The 
future historian will have to record that 
there exists, so far as the Church is con- 
cerned, no architectural style of the nine- 
teenth century. We have been building 
churches for the last half century, but 
instead of considering our requirements, 
and building churches adapted to the 
liturgy of the nineteenth century, we have 
been servile imitators of the churches of 
the fourteenth century. The liturgy in 
the fourteenth century was professional, 
and the sermon made no part of the ordi- 
nary service, and there were other more 
important differences—it was quite absurd, 
therefore, to suppose that churches built 
for the requirements of such a liturgy can 
be calculated to meet the wants of the pre- 
sent generation, and the reformed liturgy. 
Our successors will hold us in derision, 
when they record that to meet the wants 
of the reformed liturgy we built churches 
on the method of those erected to meet 
the want of the unreformed liturgy. It is 
time that we begin to act on sounder prin- 
ciples. The examination of the ancient 
churches is important, for all new princi- 
ples to be correct must be based on old 
principles : modern civilisation is closely 
connected with ancient civilisation, and 
historical investigation and antiquarian 
research are necessary as well as inde- 
pendence of thought. The attention to 
antiquarian research, which, as regards 
medieval architecture, was commenced by 
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Mr. Rickman, has been invaluable. Still 
the time has, he hoped, come, or was 
coming, when architects will refuse to be- 
come mere imitators, and will give full 
play to their genius, and their powers of 
invention, in adapting buildings to our ex- 
isting wants. The existence of sufficient 
genius, when called for, is proved by the 
wonderful work of last year—the building 
erected for the exhibition. It is to be 
hoped that the genius of the age will be 
applied to the formation of a church archi- 
tecture peculiar to our own age. Already 
have one or two great ecclesiastical archi- 
tects indicated a determination to raise 
themselves above the position of mere imi- 
tators: Mr. Scott and Mr. Butterfield 
have asserted their independence, and it 
is to be hoped that in this course they 
will be followed by church builders in 
general.”’ 

At the last meeting of the Architectural 
Society for the Archdeaconry of North- 
ampton, the repairs of the CHURCH OF 
Sr. Seputcure, in Northampton, were 
again taken into consideration. It was 
stated that the subscriptions amounted to 
1,2702. The London committee for raising 
a Memorial to the late Marquess of North- 
ampton, have declined to make the resto- 
ration of the Round Church that memo- 
rial;, but prefer to erect an altar-tomb 
in the proposed new part of the church, 
making also either the aisle in which it 
stands, or portions of the chancel, as the 
pavement, stalls, or glass, memorial also. 
This will throw the repair or restoration 
of the round church upon the local com- 
mittee. It is probable that not less than 
4,500/. will be required for the whole; but 
it is a sum which, considering the interest 
of the church, the committee do not 
despair of raising. The altered plans give 
kneeling accommodation for nearly 900. 
Mr. Scott proposes an apsidal east end, 
following in this the authority of Little 
Maplestead, which is a round church of 
the fourteenth century, the style of which 
period will be adopted in the new part of 
St. Sepulchre’s. 

It is also announced that the RounD 
cHuRCH oF LitrLE MAPLESTEAD, in 
Essex, is about to undergo a complete re- 
storation. The whole of the roof has been 
removed, when it was found desirable that 
the columns formerly supporting the roof 
should likewise come down, as there was 
found to be a considerable difference in 
the level of the bases—so much so that, 
had they remained, the flooring would have 
covered the plinths of some while it only 
reached the bases of others. The work is 
committed to the care of Mr. Rayner of 
Halstead, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Carpenter as architect. 
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The plans and determinations in relation 
to the new Crystax PALACE, as finally 
arranged at a meeting of the Directors, 
held on the 7th of July, have been pub- 
lished as follows :— 

“ Definite arrangements have been within 
the last few days entered into with Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson to re-erect the Crystal 
Palace in the grounds of the company at 
Sydenham, if indeed that can be called a 
re-erection in which the alterations are so 
many and so material as to leave the build- 
ing in possession of hardly any of its ori- 
ginal features. To the old characteristic 
lightness and airiness will now be added a 
majesty and grandeur of outline that bid 
fair to be surprising. The means which 
under the direction of the company’s ad- 
visers—Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. Wild, Mr. 
Owen Jones, and Mr. Digby Wyatt—have 
been taken to effect this, are mainly the 
substitution for the old central transept 
of one of greatly increased diameter and 
height, accompanied by two of the size of 
the original one near the ends of the build- 
ing, and, finally, the adoption for the whole 
length of the nave of a circular or wagon- 
headed roof of the same height as those of 
the two smaller transepts, into which it 
will merge. Thus, the wish which during 
the Exhibition was so often expressed, that 
the transept roof had been carried out 
throughout the whole building, will be 
satisfied ; while over all will tower a dome 
of immense proportions, as far surpassing 
that under which the Crystal Fountain of 
1851 used to play as that surpassed all 
previously known. 

“ All these new constructions will be of 
a kind suited to the intended permanent 
character of the Palace. For example, the 
wooden transept ribs will be substituted 
by iron ribs of increased strength and more 
aerial appearance; and the strength of the 
glass will be throughout increased by nearly 
one-half—from 16 ounces per foot to 21. 
As the galleries in the existing building 
would seriously interfere with the growth 
of the plants with which so large a portion 
of the interior is to be filled, they will be 
kept back to the outside walls, except at 
those points (as the corners of the tran- 
septs and nave) from which the most 
striking views can be commanded of the 
coup-d’eil. There will be also a narrow 
gallery on the third story, close under the 
springing of the arched roofs. 

“The building will form a vast conser- 
vatory, in which by simple means the most 
differing climates will be obtained in va- 
rious parts, and the characteristic vege- 
tation of the different quarters of the world 
be fully represented ; and this will be done 
without that oppressive heat which is so 
much felt in the Palm House at Kew. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXVIII, 
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Among the foliage will be interspersed 
casts of the most noted groups and statues 
of the world, both those of antiquity and 
those of the great home and continental 
sculptors of the present day, in a manner 
which will be new to the great majority of 
those who witness it, and will at once set 
at rest the long-vexed question of the right 
accompaniments to sculpture. Amongst 
these sculptures, many Englishmen will 
make their first acquaintance with the 
finest works of Fraccaroli, Tenerani, Kiss, 
Schadow, Danneker, Thorwaldsen, Jeri- 
chan, Pradier, and the other great artists 
of the German, French, and Italian schools. 
There will be several quadrangles devoted 
to the illustration of the successive periods 
of Architecture and Ornamental Art, and 
of National Manners. Thus, the illus- 
trations of Indian life will be collected in 
a representation of the court of an Indian 
palace, with reception- rooms, &c. and with 
its adjoining bazaar and shops. So, also, 
with the Chinese. The Architectural series 
will extend from the Byzantine period to 
that of the Renaissance: different courts 
or quadrangles being appropriated to, and 
filled with, specimens of the productions 
of the successive ages. Amongst these 
will be, a court of the Alhambra, produced 
under the immediate care of Mr. Owen 
Jones; and a Pompeian House, by Mr. 
Wyatt. In one of the smaller transepts 
will be collected exact reproductions of 
the most wonderful of the remains of Egyp- 
‘tian art, and illustrations of Egyptian 
manners. Among these will be conspi- 
cuous the sitting figure of an Egyptian 
king, from Aboo Simbel, in Nubia, more 
than forty-five feet high, completely co- 
loured after the original. In the basement 
below the present ground-floor will be re- 
produced one of, the large Egyptian tombs. 

“ With the series of architectural and 
ornamental casts will be combined all such 
illustrations of extinct or dormant pro- 
cesses of art as may be interesting as 
affording either illustrations of the past or 
hints for the future. Thus, in connexion 
with Italian art will be introduced speci- 
mens of fresco, tempera, sgraffito, mosaic, 
&c. ; in connexion with medizval design, 
specimens of caligraphy, metal working, 
mural decorations, embroidery, enamel, 
niello, &c. All these, by means of casts, 
fac-similes, and in many cases of the ob- 
jects themselves, are within the reach of 
the directors; and the whole will be so 
inclosed by foliage, interspersed with 
statues and other ornamental objects, as 
in no way to interfere with the harmony 
and entirety of one great general impres- 
sion. 

“Large spaces will be left for the 
general purposes of — in which it 
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is intended to have geological exhibitions, 
arranged not as mere collections, but so 
as to render it impossible not to compre- 
hend the order, construction, and con- 
nexion of the various strata and their 
contained fossils, the appearance of the 
country lying over each, &c. Also exhi- 
bitions of the great staple materials of the 
world, from their raw condition through 
all their various stages up to the most per- 
fect manufactures, involving the presence 
of machinery of the most complicated and 
interesting description in full work. 

‘‘The grounds around the building, 
which are upwards of 250 acres, will be 
laid out as a park and garden, with the 
addition of one feature not common to 
English parks, that of fountains. Those 
Londoners who have gained their concep- 
tion of a fountain from the pigmy jets in 
Trafalgar Square and in the Temple 
Gardens will find it difficult to realize 
those of which we speak, the highest jets 
of which will reach an altitude of 150 feet, 
while in mass and total effect they will 
equal those of Versailles. It is in con- 
templation to provide the lovers of manly 
sports with every opportunity for gratify- 
ing their desires, whether taking the shape 
of cricket and archery, or that of the less 
common games of tennis, raquet, and golf. 
Besides these there will be baths and 
swimming-places, and extensive skating- 
grounds, so shallow that while they will 
bear after one night’s frost, they will not 
need the presence of any Humane Society 
officers for the preservation of the 
skaters.” 

An attempt has been made in a branch 
of the Corporation of London to convert 
the niches which have remained empty in 
the Mansron Hovss from the time of its 
erection into an inducement for the pa- 
tronage of the art of sculpture. The Ge- 
neral Purposes Committee having consulted 
Mr. Bunning, the City architect, upon this 
matter, he has proposed ‘‘ that some of 
our first-rate sculptors be applied to for 
statues in plaster, so that the niches be at 
once filled, and that they be remunerated 
by an order to one or more of them in each 
year for a statue in marble (to substitute 
those in plaster) representing some passage 
in our national history, or in the works of 
our English poets.’’ He further states 
that ‘‘ he had ascertained that the cost 
would not exceed 700/. for each subject 
from artists of first-rate talent.” An ob- 
jection has been taken to the proposal as 
if Mr. Bunning was raising an unreason- 
able expectation of obtaining gratuitous 
works in plaster from ‘first-rate sculp- 
tors,’’ on the prospective chance of future 
employment. There is something in this 
objection, if the groups must be original; 
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but we see no reason why artists should 
not contribute (with the permission of 
their patrons) casts of their best works 
already executed. 

Mr. Cockerell has presented to the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge a collection 
of twelve very elaborate copies of Mosaic 
PICTURES, of dates between a.p. 492 and 
A.D. 1292, still existing in the Basilicas 
of Rome. 

We have to announce the formation 
of a new Publication Society, under the 
designation of THe Historic Insti- 
TUTE OF WALEs. A provision has already 
been made by the Welsh MSS. Society 
for the printing of ancient historical re- 
cords: the present proposal is intended 
to facilitate the publication of modern 
compositions illustrative of Cambrian 
history, in a continuous series, to be de- 
livered only to subscribers. The works 
already named are—The History of Wales 
(a Prize Essay), by Thomas Stephens, esq. 
of Merthyr Tydfil; Relics of the Ancient 
British Church, by J. O. Westwood, esq.; 
Memoirs of Owain Glyndwr, by T. O. 
Morgan, esq.; The Traditional Annals of 
the Cymry, by the Rev. John Williams, 
M.A (Ab Ithel), of Llanymowddwy; and 
Hermes Cambrensis, by the Rev. Morris 
Williams, M.A. (Nicander), of Amlwch. 

We have also received the prospectus 
of another subscription series of books, 
under the title of ‘* THe Cuurcn His. 
TORIANS OF ENGLAND, from Bede to 
Foxe.’’ The authors to which, for the 
occasion, the projectors are pleased to give 
this designation, are, for the Pre-Refor- 
mation Period, thus enumerated: “1. Gil- 
das; 2. Nennius ; 3. Bede: Ecclesiastical 
History and Minor Historical Works; 
4. Asser; 5. Ingulf; 6. Florence of Wor- 
cester; 7. Eadmer; 8. Simeon of Dur- 
ham; 9. William of Malmesbury; 10. 
Ordericus Vitalis; 11. Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon; 12. Richard of Hexham; 13. 
John of Hexham ; 14. Richard of Devizes; 
15. Benedict of Peterborough; 16. Bromp- 
ton; 17. Gervase of Canterbury; 18. 
Hoveden ; 19. Ralph de Diceto; 20. Giral- 
dus Cambrensis; 21. Roger of Wendover ; 
22. Matthew Paris; 23. Hemingford ; 
24. Avesbury ; 25. Higden ; 26. Matthew 
of Westminster; 27. Thomas Walsingham. 
To which must be added the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, and portions of various other docu- 
ments, bearing upon the History.’’—It 
will at once be obvious to those who are 
conversant with our historical literature, 
that most of these authors have appeared 
in several editions, many of them recently, 
and some in a translated form: in the 
proposed series they are to be all transla- 
tions, and to be illustrated from the pro- 
ceedings of councils, the monastic chroni- 
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cles, charters, &c. The selection, trans- 
lation, and illustration of so large a mass 
of ancient records has been undertaken by 
the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, M.A. the 
editor of the Historical Works of Bede, of 
the Scala Chronica, the Chronicle of Mel- 
rose, and the Chronicle of Lanercost. It 
is estimated that these authors, illustrat- 
ing “the Pre-Reformation Period,’ will 
occupy eight large octavo volumes; and 
‘‘the period of the Reformation,’’ repre- 
sented by Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 
is to form another corresponding set of 
eight. Although we are not among those 
who prefer translations to originals, we 
should not have had a word to say against 
this grand scheme, which appears very 
promising so far as we have hitherto fol- 
lowed it; but when we are told further 
that ‘The edition of Foxe that will be 
used in the present series will be the re- 
vised and corrected edition of 1848,’’ we 
are led to view the whole with more sus- 
picion. Do Messrs. Seeley intend again 
to drug their ecclesiastical friends with 
the very same ‘‘ edition of Foxe,’’ the de- 
merits of which were so successfully and 
so triumphantly displayed by Dr. Mait- 
land? Have they, unfortunately, stereo- 
typed plates which tempt them so to do? 
If so, it is but right that the public should 
be distinctly apprised that the work of 
Foxe, so far from being in a state fit for 
mere reprinting, actually requires more 
editorial care than all the historians of the 
“ Pre-Reformation Period,’’ and that the 
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materials for that purpose exist among 
Foxe’s own MSS. in the British Museum, 
in the Archiepiscopal Registers at Lam- 
beth, and in other legitimate and authentic 
sources of information, which were neg- 
lected in the edition put forth by the 
Messrs. Seeley in the year 1848. 

A work is announced for publication by 
subscription, in two volumes octavo, en- 
titled ‘‘ Reminiscences of the University, 
Town, and County of Cambridge from the 
year 1780 to the present year 1852, by 
Henry Gunning, M.A. Christ’s College, 
Senior Esquire Bedell.’’ 

The French Academy has awarded the 
first Montyon prize of 1,000 francs to M. 
Emile de Bonnechose, for his work, en- 
titled ‘‘ Histoire des Quatre Conquétes de 
l’ Angleterre, et de ses Institutions, depuis 
Jules César jusqu’d la mort de Guillaume 
le Conquérant.’’ After the attempts which 
have been made of late years by some 
writers to distort historical facts for party 
purposes, the Academy thought that it 
would act usefully in giving its solemn 
approbation to a work like that of M. de 
Bonnechose, written in the sole interest 
of historical truth. 

The Prince of Canino (Lucien Bona- 
parte) has received an appointment in 
which his scientific knowledge may be 
made available to his country. He is 
gazetted as Director of the Jardin des 
Plantes and Inspector-General of the Mu- 
seums and Zoological Cabinets. 
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The History and Antiquities of St. Da- 
vid’s. By Wm. Basil Jones, M.A. and 
Edward A. Freeman, M.A. Part I. Demy 
4to.—St. David’s is the most remote, 
solitary, and unfrequented of British ca- 
thedral towns ; and yet, perhaps partly in 
consequence of its isolation, there is no 
place in the kingdom which surpasses it 
in romantic and antiquarian interest, and 
even for the architect and artist it pos- 
sesses attractions shared in an equal de- 
gree by few of our cities, Situated at the 
most western extremity of Wales, and 
occupying a neck of land exposed on all 
sides to the winds of the Atlantic, it justi- 
fies the surprise of the old Welsh historian 
at such a spot being chosen for the centre 
of a large diocese and province. The de- 


scription of Giraldus Cambrensis (Itiner. 
lib. ii. ¢. 1) answers most aceurately to its 
present appearance: “ Hic enim angulus 
est supra Hibernicum mare remotissimus : 
terra saxosa sterilis et infoecunda, nec silvis 





vestita, nec fluminibus distincta, nec pratis 
ornata: ventis solum et procellis semper 
exposita : inter hostiles hodie populos hinc 
Fraudrensem inde Cambrensem frequenter 
attrita.”” Even the latter part of this ci- 
tation has not entirely lost its applicability 
in the present day ; for Pembrokeshire is 
still divided, by a line which has not varied 
for centuries, into two nations, the one 
speaking Welsh, the other of Flemish ex- 
traction and using the English language. 
The traveller visiting St. David’s finds 
himself, after a ride of about three hours 
from Haverfordwest, in the cathedral 
‘¢ city,’? which he would probably call a 
poor straggling village. The country 
around is bleak and desolate ; the fields 
divided by rough walls of stone; every 
eminence is a bare rock of slate or trap, 
genera!ly showing signs of barbarous for- 
tification ; no tree is to be seen for miles, 
except in the hollow under shelter of the 
cathedral walls, where a few weather- 
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beaten stems bear witness, in their form 
and aspect, to the biting sharpness of the 
sea wind. The coast is irregular and wild, 
with broken cliffs of slate and granite, 
and at the end of a line of steep sombre 
hills St. David’s Head juts out, a rough 
black promontory, into the ocean. 

All this country of Dewisland was con- 
secrated, in the imagination and religion 
of its ancient inhabitants, as the scene of 
the birth and life of St. David. His 
shrine was the Walsingham or Compo- 
stella of the Cymry. William the Bastard 
himself is said to have made a pilgrimage 
to it. The old road which led to the ca- 
thedral was called the Meidr Saint, or 
Sacred Way ; and the barren coast is still 
studded with the remains of chapels or 
hermitages, which once served to remind 
the sailor or the fisherman of the sacred- 
ness of the soil which he was passing. 

The cathedral is situated in a hollow 
beneath the town, within an ample close, 
and near it are the magnificent ruins of 
an episcopal palace worthy of the dignity 
of the Welsh Metropolitan. With the 


palace, and with the cathedral too, all 
the chapels of which are unroofed, the 
spoiling hand of Time has been busy. 
But, unassisted by man, Time is a slow 
destroyer ; what he takes away in distinct- 


ness he adds in dignity, and those changes 
which are the effect of age alone, while 
they obliterate ancient memorials, do not 
banish from the wor’: of antiquity the 
spirit of the age which produced them. 
In some places, as at Nuremburg, the Pom- 
peii of the middle ages, we picture a by- 
gone period most accurately, because its 
monuments are before us undefaced. At 
St. David’s the imagination is able to re- 
store the past, because in the midst of 
nature, which is unchanged, the ancient 
memorials of man are not overlaid by his 
modern works, and if the Old rises but 
vaguely before us, the New is absent alto- 
gether. 

We are happy to see this interesting 
town and its neighbourhood have fallen 
into the hands of learned and able his- 
torians. Mr. Freeman is already known 
to the antiquarian world by his arcbitec- 
tural works, and Mr. Jones unites to a 
passion for the antiquities of the Princi- 
pality a long acquaintance with the loca- 
lities of St. David’s, which peculiarly fits 
him to become its historian. 

We do not propose, in recommending to 
the public this First Part of the History 
of St. David’s, to follow its authors into 
the details of the interesting remains of 
the place. When the entire work (which 
is to be published in four parts) is com- 
pleted, we may be tempted to introduce 
our readers, under the guidance of Messrs. 
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Jones and Freeman, to the ruined chapels 
with their mutilated tombs, the palace- 
hall, and the monuments of ancient kings, 
which testify to the past greatness of the 
principality and the advanced condition of 
its arts. In the number before us the natu- 
ral features of the country and its primeval 
antiquities are treated with that mixture 
of learning and good sense which favour- 
ably characterises the researches of the 
present generation of antiquaries; and 
some progress is made in the description 
of the Cathedral Church, which forms the 
most important feature in the subject of 
the work. 


Richmondshire, its ancient Lords and 
Edifices ; a concise Guide for the Tourist 
and Antliquary, with short notices of 
Memorable Men. By W. Hylton Long- 
staffe, esq. author of the History of Dar- 
lington, &c. 12mo. pp. 160.—We imagine 
that there are few districts of England, of 
the like extent, which surpass Richmond- 
shire in natural beauties or in historical 
monuments. We need only very briefly 
enumerate the castles of Richmond, Bolton, 
Hornby, Snape, and (on its immediate 
border) Barnard Castle; the abbeys of 
Jerveaux, Easby, and Eggleston, the 
classic grounds of Rokeby, and the river 
scenery of the Tees, the Swale, and the 
Eure. The History of Richmondshire by 
Dr. Whitaker is the most magnificent 
work in topography that has been, or 
perhaps will be, published in England; 
but, notwithstanding its expanse of costly 
paper and its splendid landscapes by 
Turner,* it is far from being the best. It 
is not inaccurately characterised in the 
following passage of the writer before us: 

‘* In regular orthodox topography Rich- 
mond is fair open ground. Gale is worthy 
of all praise, but his work is a bare assem- 
blage of evidences. Whitaker’s book has 
much crude indigestion, with here and 
there a lovely scenic passage, few subjects 
worked up, and yet considerable diffuse- 
ness on certain hobbies. It was a dying 
effort of a master mind. The pedigrees 
the author continually sneers at are at- 
tributed to W. Radclyffe, Rouge Croix, 
and it is perhaps only just to print the 
remarks of Mr. Surtees, the historian of 
Durham, in a letter to Mr. Radclyffe on 
this subject, which has been furnished me 

* “ His twenty drawings for Whitaker’s 
Richmondshire, for which he received 
twenty guineas a drawing, were sold by 
the publishers, some at a little below cost 
price, and have since brought sums vary- 
ing from eighty to one hundred guineas 
each.’’—Turner and his Works, by Burnet 
and Cunningham. 
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by John Fenwick, esq. of Newcastle. ‘If 
you mean any ultimate portion of Rich- 
mond with addenda and corrections, I have 
not seen it. The Tunstalls certainly ought 
to be set to rights. I think in a former 
epistle I told you I thought you were very 
well entitled plainly and quietly to shew 
that the many genealogical errors ought 
not to be charged to you; entering as 
little as possible into any more general 
condemnation of the work, which is cer- 
tainly a splendid failure, and I fear has 
prevented any one else going over the 
ground for many years. Raive had vast 
materials.’ ’’ 

It will not be disputed that the his- 
torian of the contiguous County Palatine 
was a critic better qualified to judge of Dr. 
Whitaker’s performance than most men; 
and we take this opportunity to place on 
the same page the opinion which Mr. 
Surtees, on another occasion, expressed in 
a letter * to the Rev. James Raine (who, 
it appears, was consulted in 1822 with re- 
spect to the revision of the book): “I 
lament that Whitaker’s last work on such 
a gallant subject is so meagre. The de- 
sideratum is a history of noble Richmond- 
shire on a new flation and fashion, care- 
fully preserving every glowing gem and 
fragment of sparkling mica which the ma- 
gician has flung from his rich mines so 
carelessly over the surface, fusing in the 
same furnace the grosser ores, which he 
threw aside, and following up the nume- 
rous rich veins which he neglected to pur- 
sue. And who should be the subtle 
alchymist? Who but C. Clarkson, whose 
industry and fidelity are on record in his 
substantial sterling quarto, which will be 
a book of reference and authority as long 
as Swale washes the castled cliffs of Rich- 
mond; but I fear too much has been done 
to expect this, and Whitaker will at least 
stop the way for years against any regu- 
lar and ample historian. To correct 
merely the errata of ‘‘ Richmondshire ”’ 
would be a tedious task ; to fix where ad- 
ditional information and illustration should 
terminate is still less easy. A mere ac- 


* From the Memoir and Correspond- 
ence of Robert Surtees, esq. recently pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society, from which 
we shall in another article give further and 
more interesting extracts. ; 

+ A History of the town of Richmond, 


by Christopher Clarkson, 4to. 1821. 
‘* Most seriously,’’ Mr. Surtees adds 
afterwards, “I have not seen a volume so 
stuffed with genuine, worthy information, 
well arranged and plainly told, and F trust 
the citizens of Richmond are sensible of 
its value; their grandchildren certainly 
will be.’’ 
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count of parochial structures and fonts, 
with scattered touches of landscape and 
reflections here and there pro re nata, 
which recall the best days of Whitaker to 
mind, compose the whole work ; and, to 
render it complete, a sturdy detail should 
be given of the descent of property and 
blood.” Such is the true character of one 
of the most expensive books of the most 
extravagant period of the present century, 
and one of the great examples, with the 
concurrent instance of the new Monasti- 
con, that it is in no mere publisher’s 
power to produce a good book, even if, in 
addition to costly paper and fine printing, 
he also enlists eminent names among 
artists and authors. Our greatest writers 
have seldom done their task-work well. 

Mr. Longstaffe commences his preface 
by stating that his book is in great measure 
a compilation from his predecessors; but 
he fully deserves the credit of having 
worked up his subject to the knowledge 
of the present time, and of having collected 
from personal inquiry and observation a 
considerable proportion of original infor- 
mation. After reading his book through, 
we are ready to bear witness to his dili- 
gence, and his general intelligence and 
judgment in matters of archeological criti- 
cism . we do, not, however, always admire 
his style. In point of confidence it is 
perhaps borrowed from Whitaker; but 
neither in correctness nor in choice of 
phraseology would it be just to say it was 
formed on that model. We do not think 
it necessary to point out instances; but 
shall content ourselves with remarking 
that the liveliuess of his narrative would 
not have been impaired by the pruning of 
many phrases that are undignified in his- 
torical composition. We shall instance 
our remarks but slightly in the following 
very interesting account of recent excava- 
tions at Jervaux abbey. 

“The abbey of Jorevall, Gervaux, or 
Jervaulx, was destroyed immediately after 
the Dissolution. So miserably effectual 
was the work of the spoiler, that until 
1807 the remains consisted of little more 
than a succession of green mounds. What 
carvings there were peeping out were used 
to decorate petty dwellings for miles round, 
and to mend roads. [Here follow notices 
of several such relics in the neighbour- 
hood.] In the cloister the top of a cylin- 
drical column was mistaken for a mill- 
stone. The attempt to filch it was pro- 
ductive of a general excavation. The Earl 
of Ailesbury deserves the highest praise 
for the noble work. Jervaux exhibits 
little more than a ground-plan, but it is 
full of sepulchral mounds, and in many 
respects yields in interest to no abbey in 
the kingdom. 
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‘* T have counted, as I suppose, eight 
altars. One in the Ludy Chapel (?) be- 
hind the high altar; the high altar itself ; 
one in the north transept, perfect, with 
five crosses on it, and the recess in front 
whence the relics were torn ; another in 
the south transept (piscina in the floor) ; 
and another in the same against a pier ; 
one in the nave against a screen which has 
gone across the church; another against 
the south wall (piscina in floor) ; and ano- 
ther in a small chapel near the kitchen, 
covered with strawberries, its piscina in 
the wall, after the Jervaux conventional 
form of a reversed pyramid. Each of the 
altars has a triple step, which very zealous 
symbolists will have to shadow cut re- 
pentance, faith, and good works. 

‘* The Chapter-House, seated round, 
with its archless pillars, and springings of 
the vaulted roof still retaining tints of 
vermillion, is a stately apartment. ‘The 
simple tombstones of the early abbots add 
to the effect. The great Kitchen has three 
vast fire-places, with funnels still red with 
their culinary fires, and immoveable fenders 
of stone. Openings in the walls towards 
the Abbot’s apartments, and the Refec- 
tory, allowed speedy exportation of the 
goodly preparations. The Dormitory has 
been divided by wooden screens into sepa- 
rate apartments, each lighted by a window. 

“ At its first restoration to daylight, the 
church possessed one of the finest tessel- 
lated pavements known, but the effect of 
the weather it is stated caused quick decay. 
Portions are preserved in a sort of summer- 
house.”’ 

Then follows an account of several 
remarkable sepulchral slabs. The pave- 
ment has been recently published in Mr. 
Henry Shaw’s beautiful plates of encaustic 
pavements. 





The Free Schools of Worcestershire : 
with a Statistical Chart of their Scholars, 
Revenues, and Privileges. By George 
Griffith, of Kidderminster.—No. I. and 
II. 8vo. (To be completed in about eight 
Numbers.)—The author of this publica- 
tion has been a public lecturer on the same 
subject, and the sources of his information, 
in addition to personal inquiries, are, va- 
rious works of local topography, parlia- 
mentary reports, and the Rev. R. Whis- 
ton’s pamphlet. It is, in fact, a prosecu- 
tion of the Whistonian war amongst the 
educational foundations of Worcestershire. 
The diffusion of information upon public 
institutions of such importance cannot be 
otherwise than beneficial: nor can’ we 
imagine that it will be unacceptable to 
any but those who fear the light. Our 
approval is of course conditional upon the 
due observance of accuracy of statement 
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and fairness of argument: to which we 
have no doubt the author is really desirous 
to adhere, though it may be difficult to 
satisfy some parties of his sincerity. The 
schools are described alphabetically, and 
in a prefatory essay, which will be pub- 
lished last, “the whole question of Free 
Schools will be fully dealt with.’’ The 
most important foundation discussed in 
these two numbers is that of Bromsgrove, 
which is followed by the Cathedral School 
of Worcester—placed somewhat strangely 
under letter C, instead of W. Broms- 
grove School was established in the reign 
of Edward VI. but owes it principal en- 
dowment, in the reign of William ITT. to 
Sir Thomas Cookes, the founder of Wor- 
cester college, Oxford. It is one of those 
schools where the principal advantages 
have been diverted to the private pupils of 
the master. In the Charity Commission- 
ers’ Report of 1833 it is stated that the 
master had then fifteen boarders, besides 
the twelve boys appointed by the trustees. 
The instruction given to the boarders 
was classical; but the twelve, who are 
called the Blue boys, from the clothing 
delivered to them, were taught reading, 
writing, and accounts only. The Com- 
missioners proceeded to remark,—‘‘ From 
a perusal of the deed of endowment alone 
it has been inferred that the twelve boys, 
for whose instruction provision is there 
made, were to be of a station to whom, 
generally speaking, classical instruction 
would be of little service ; and the amount 
of the funds appropriated for their cloth- 
ing and apprenticeship strengthens that 
opinion. But, when we consider the 
ample provision made by the will of 
Sir Thomas Cookes, at the University, 
Jor the benefit of boys educated in his 
schools of Bromsgrove and Feckenham, to 
be enjoyed preferably by fit boys of his 
own kindred, and in default of such, then 
by such other fit boys ‘whose parents 
should be of the meanest degree or ability,’ 
we see no reason why any of the twelve 
Blue boys should be excluded from offer- 
ing themselves as candidates for the six 
scholarships and other advantages at Wor- 
cester College. We think, therefore, that 
any of the Blue boys whose parents may 
desire it are entitled to receive classical 
instruction in the same classes with the 
private pupils of the master, thus fulfilling 
the donor’s wish, (as expressed in the deed 
of 1693,) that they should receive not only 
a virtuous, but a ‘ learned ’ education.’’ 
Notwithstanding the opinion thus ex- 
pressed, there are those who continue to 
maintain that Sir Thomas Cookes had no 
idea of benefiting the boys of Bromsgrove 
in particular, and that they are more 
suitably confined to such instruction as is 
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adapted to their (supposed) condition in 
life: and the present master declares his 
opinion that the principal object of the 
exhibitions and prizes was ‘‘to bring 
pupils to the school:’’ whose attractions 
are duly advertised every half-year in the 
following terms : 

Six Scholarships of 45/7. with Six Fellowships 
annexed, are OPEN to any Boy who has been two 
years at the Grammar School of King Edward the 
Sixth, Bromsgrove. 

Head Master—the Rev. John Day Collis, M.A. 
late Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford ; Hebrew 
Scholar 1839 and 184). 

Terms—Forty-eight, Fifty-four, and Sixty Gui- 
neas each ; Brothers, Six Guineas each less. 

The School re-opens on the 31st of January. 

It appears that this case was certified 
by the Charity Commissioners to the At- 
torney-General in the year 1843 ; but that 
hitherto no parties have been found to 
prosecute the suit. Mr. Griffith suggests 
that the proper remedy would ensue if the 
masters of ‘‘ the free schools in Worcester, 
Hartlebury, Kidderminster, and other free 
schools in the county of Worcester,’’ who 
are also mentioned in the founder’s will 
as to be preferred next in order to those 
of Bromsgrove and Feckenham, were to 
urge their claims, either as reversioners or 
competitors, to the scholarships at Wor- 
cester College. 





Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society. Volume IV. Part 
II. 4to.—The contents of this portion of 
the goodly transactions of the Exeter So- 
ciety, though designated Miscellaneous, are 
chiefly Ecclesiastical. It commences with 
an account of the ancient Ecclesiastical 
Edifices of Exeter, by Lieut.-Colonel Wil- 
liam Harding, F.G.S. Edward Ashworth, 
esq. architect, has contributed a memoir 
on certain architectural antiquities of the 
Forest of Dartmoor and its neighbouring 
Churches; J. J. Rogers, esq. one on the 
Church Towers of the Lizard district; and 
John Duke Coleridge, esq. a paper on the 
Restoration of the Church of Ottery St. 
Mary, an edifice which, it will be remem- 
bered, was fully illustrated in the first pub- 
lication of this society. Besides these there 
are general essays, as, On the historical cha- 
racter and progress of Symbolism in Eccle- 
siastical Art, by the Rev. George William 
Cox; and, On someof the Principles of De- 
sign in Churches, by William White, esq. 
architect. ‘The church of Ottery St. Mary 
has been coloured (Mr. Coleridge informs 
us), not so much as it ought to be, nor as 
Bishop Grandisson probably left it, but as 
much as was thought prudent to venture 
upon at the present time. . . . The gene- 
ral effect of the colouring is I think de- 
lightful. . . . Few things are to me more 
beautiful than to watch the play of the 
lights and the dying of the shadows along 
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the glorious vaulting of the roof, and to 
dwell with entire satisfaction on the har- 
monious and chastened brightness which 
gratifies the eye without overloading it.’’ 
It is added that the colouring has been ex- 
ecuted in accordance with the principles 
laid down by Mr. Ruskin in his Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, and by M. Che- 
vreul in his Contrast of Colours. ‘‘ In the 
font, the polychrome of nature has been 
used, and I think with great success. 
Underneath the old Font, which was in a 
hopelessly decayed condition, was found a 
block of Purbeck stone, which had evi- 
dently been the foundation-stone of a 
Norman font, the plan of which was left 
upon it. From this the present font was 
designed, which is of marble, and of a 
square Norman form, a centre shaft, and 
four smaller ones at the fourcorners. Mr. 
Butterfield (the architect) was desirous of 
using the beautiful marbles of the county 
for church work, and of obtaining a rich 
piece of natural colour. The bowl and 
shaft are of marble from Ipplepen; the 
block on which it stands is black marble 
from Plymouth ; the four corner shafts are 
serpentine from Helston; the mosaics on 
the three sides of the bowl are of Ipple- 
pen, black and red Plymouth marbles, and 
small pieces of white, which are foreign, 
as they cannot be procured of the re- 
quired purity in England. It is, I think, 
a sumptuous and beautiful work, and I 
trust may lead the way to a more general 
employment of the marble treasures of 
this country. Its example has been fol- 
lowed in a small church in the neighbour- 
hood, where a plain font has been con- 
structed of two differently coloured blocks 
of Chudleigh marble, with very good effect; 
and throughout Yealmpton church the 
marbles of this diocese have been profusely 
employed.”’ 

Another article in the Part before us 
is a brief notice by the Rev. Canon Rogers, 
of a Norman Font discovered on taking 
up the floor of the chancel at Sithney. It 
is formed of greenstone, a volcanic rock 
frequently occurring in Cornwall, and is 
described as a rudely-formed basin. The 
only point remarkable in the matter is, 
that there is no other vestige of Norman 
workmanship in the present church, which 
is of Perpendicular character: this cir- 
cumstance leads Mr. Rogers to the remark 
that “ Discoveries of this kind have a chro- 
nological as well as an archeological 
value. They point out to us the localities 
of ancient churches, now superseded by 
those of much more recent origin. We 
may infer that, where the walls and the 
roofs of our Norman churches had either 
perished from age, or had been pulled 
down to make room for larger and more 
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commodious buildings, the ancient door- 
way or font in many cases still remained, 
and served to prove almost to demonstra- 
tion that on the same spot a church was 
erected by our early British ancestors. 
Examples may be adduced from our 
Cornish churches. The rude Norman 
font, or the massive durable arch, records 
the Norman origin of the churches of 
Bodmin, Cary, Lostwithiel, St. Clere, 
Mylor, and many others which might be 
easily pointed out, whilst every other 
vestige of Norman architecture in those 
churches has perished for many centuries.” 

There is one paper on domestic archi- 
tecture, being some account by Charles 
Spence, esq. of Devonport, of an ancient 
mansion called Fardell, in the parish of 
Cornwood, co. Devon, which was part of 
the inheritance, and it is presumed was 
sometime the residence, of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. It is a very venerable and in- 
teresting structure of stone, having a fine 
terrace in front, and a private chapel ad- 
joining. We are sorry that the Society 
has not thought proper to present to the 
world the illustrative drawings of this re- 
main, ‘‘ from the able pencil of the Rev. 
Wm. J. Coppard,’’ which we are given to 
understand are deposited in the Scrap- 
Book of the Society. The illustrations of 
the Part are confined to four highly finished 
plates, in coloured lithography, of the 
tomb of Bishop Bronescombe (ob. 1280) 
in Exeter cathedral: they display the 
fullest splendour of polychromatic sculp- 
ture, and have the high quality of art which 
has characterised the Society’s former 
plates. The tomb is described by Wil- 
liam R. Crabbe, esq. ; who shows that the 
effigy is probably cozval with the bishop’s 
decease, but its canopy and screen con- 
temporary with the episcopate of bishop 
Lacy, from 1420—1455 ; to which period, 
of course, the polychromy is also to be 
assigned. This corrects all previous ac- 
counts of Exeter cathedral.—We will only 
add an entreaty to the Editor to print in 
future his heraldic blazonry more cor- 
rectly. This is a specimen from p. 234: 
‘* Stafford, or a chevron gules ; within, a 
bordure, azure, mitred argent.’’ Herea 
point is omitted in the only place where 
one was wanted, after stating the colour 
of the field, Or, whilst every one of the 
four succeeding points may be omitted ; 
and if they may, it follows that their re- 
moval is desirable ; for that blazonry is 
best which is freest from stops, whilst 
some printers and authors appear to think 
they cannot put in too many. 


Proceedings of the Bury and West Suf- 

Solk Archeological Institute, No. 6.—To- 

gether with the proceedings of four quar- 
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terly meetings, we are here presented with 
the most important papers read before this 
Institute during the past twelvemonth, 
They are substantial and important contri- 
butions to the history of the district, and 
may be briefly described as follows. Sir 
Henry Edward Bunbury has communi- 
cated some notes on the Roman stations 
at and near Icklingham: in which neigh- 
bourhood he considers that military forces 
were stationed, to check the native insur- 
gents who lurked in the fastnesses of the 
fens. Some historical anecdotes of the 
medical archeology of Suffolk, chiefly de- 
rived from old papers in the parish chest 
of Stowmarket, are arranged in chronolo- 
gical order by the Rev. A. G. Hollings- 
worth, author of the history of the town. 
The ecclesiastical antiquities of Cheveley 
are described by E. K. Bennet, esq. of 
that place; and those of Mildenhall by 
Mr. Tymms, the honorary secretary : who 
has also edited some further extracts from 
ancient wills, a class of archeeological evi- 
dence ever productive of much informa- 
tion. A series of remarkable entries in 
the parish registers of Mellis is communi- 
cated by the Rev. H. Creed; and some 
valuable remarks by W. S. Walford, esq. 
on a singular bequest in the will of George 
Whatloke, of Clare, in 1539. The object 
of this bequest seems to have been to re- 
lieve the neighbours of the testator, and 
their successors, from the ordinary pay- 
ments which they made to the court leet 
of the lord of Clare. A yearly farm of 
ten shillings was to be devoted “ to dis- 
charge the whole common fine, as well for 
the deceners as for the head-boroughs, 
then dwelling within the town of Clare.” 
Mr. Walford shows that the term deceners 
was derived from the decenne of the An- 
glo-Saxon laws, which were groups or 
associations of ten heads of households, 
called in their own language freoborgas, 
i. e. free pledges, one of whom was elected 
as the heafod-borya, or borhes-ealdor, the 
head or elder of the pledges, afterwards 
corruptly written headborough and bors- 
holder. From the subsequent use of Nor- 
man-French the term deceners, under the 
varying orthography of dozeiners, &c. be- 
came associated with the number twelve 
instead of ten: and perhaps the number of 
householders under each headborough soon 
ceased to be permanently fixed. “Since 
the disuse of the French language in such 
matters the most common spelling of the 
word has been decener or deciner ; and it 
has signified any member of such an asso- 
ciation, or a suitor or resident within a 
leet.’ The word leet implied the general 
meeting of the manor. These inquiries, 
together with Mr. Walford’s remarks on 
the duties of headboroughs, have a general 
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interest, and therefore we have thought it 
desirable to point attention to them. The 
quarterly meetings of the Institute, which 
have always abounded in interest, have 
been reported in our pages in due course. 


The Afghans, the Ten Tribes, and the 
Kings of the East,—The Druses and the 
Moabites. By the Right Hon. Sir G. H. 
Rost.—In attempting to prove that among 
the Afghans are to be found the lost heirs 
of the great Hebrew inheritance, the zea- 
lous author of this work rests chiefly on 
the circumstance that for 2,500 years the 
Afghans, in circumcision, have retained 
qualifications essential to the restoration 
to the land of their fathers. In them Sir 
George also recognises the true “ Kings 
of the East.” Their religious fidelity is 
vaunted, but the fact cannot be got over 
that the fidelity is but indifferently illus- 
strated in the adhesion of the Afghan to 
the Koran. The language too bears little 
or no affinity to the Hebrew, and the en- 
deavour to reconcile them, however cleverly 
done, must come under the head of 
“laborious trifling.” The second portion 
of the book, the object of which is to 
show that the guilty Moabite of old is to 
be recognised in the modern hardy Druce, 
is much more satisfactorily treated. We 
will not assert that proof attends on the 
treatment, but we can fairly say that the 
pleasant speculation in these pages has 
not been thrown away. 


Trish Ethnology socially and politically 
considered, embracing a general outline 
of the Celtic and Saxon Races, with practi- 
cal references. By G. Ellis.—There is 
in this little volume some sensible remarks 
upon the question of Celt and Saxon ; but 
there is something better still, namely, 
some excellent argument upon the oppor- 
tunities presented in Ireland to the men 
of both races, if they would but unite to 
profit by them. Some of the arguments 
might be affected by the fact that all that 
claims to be Celt is not pure Milesian. 
Thus O‘Connell, for instance, was Nor- 
man by descent. The readers of Thierry 
will find his name upon the roll which 
contains the list of followers of the Con- 
queror, at the period of the expedition to 
England. 


Remains of Pagan Saxondom, princi- 
pally from Tumuli in England. Drawn 
from the Originals. Described and Il- 
lustrated by John Yonge Akerman, Fellow 
and Secretary of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of London. Part I. 4to.—At a time 
when the Fellows of the Society of Anti- 
quaries are complaining of the indifferent 
quality of the plates in their Archeologia 
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on comparison with former times, it is to 
be feared that they may look with some 
envy on a work edited by their Secretary, 
illustrative of the objects of their study, 
and which from the conformity of its size 
with their own work, and the efficiency of 
its execution, is calculated to remind them 
of their inadequate supply. The answer 
from Mr. Akerman to any expression of 
such sentiments would be that the illus- 
tration of the Archzologia does not fall 
‘* within his department.’’? We hope, how- 
ever, that the day is approaching which 
will put an end to such an unprofitable 
‘* division of labour,’’ and that all who are 
prominently engaged in the service of the 
Society will thenceforward join ‘ heart 
and hand”’ in contributing to every depart- 
ment of its service. This only by the way: 
for our present business as critics is for 
the antiquarian public at large, to whom 
we think the engravings before us cannot 
fail to be welcome. The first Part of 
‘* Remains of Pagan Saxondom’’ contains 
two coloured Plates ; one of which repre- 
sents several personal ornaments which 
were found in a barrow near Devizes, and 
exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries in 
Dec. 1843; they were not published in 
the Archeologia, but are now engraved 
by the kindness of Mrs. Colston, of Round- 
way Park: to these is appended a buckle, 
set with slabs of garnet, found about 1840 
at Tostock in Suffolk. The second Plate 
represents a Glass Vase found at Reculver 
in Kent. It is ornamented by singular 
excrescences of the same material drawn 
out in dependent tags; and one of the 
kind found at Castle Eden, co. Durham, 
in 1802, has already appeared in the 
Archeologia, vol. xv.; and others have 
occurred elsewhere. It is only recently, 
however, that they have been ascertained 
to belong to the Anglo-Saxon period. 


The Story of Nell Gwyn: and the 
Sayings of Charles the Second. Related 
and Collected by Peter Cunningham, 
F.S.A. 12mo.—Our readers will not have 
forgotten the entertainment they received 
from the Story of Nell Gwyn, when it 
first appeared in monthly portions in our 
pages,—the plenteous store of minute facts 
which the author had culled from a great 
variety of sources for the materials of his 
picture, or the discernment and skill which 
he exhibited in their arrangement. The 
fourth and fifth chapters especially, the 
former depicting the personal character of 
Charles II. and the latter assembling the 
recorded witticisms of the Merry Monarch, 
are, as examples of judicious compilation, 
especially admirable, and in our own esti- 
mation are unrivalled specimens of the 
best literary mosaic. The whole is now 
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republished in an attractive form, cor- 
rected throughout, and enlarged with such 
new matter as the author’s continued dili- 
gence, and the kindness of his friends, 
has enabled him to bring together. Some 
of the most curious of these are fragments 
rescued from the cruel massacre of the 
Exchequer papers, which include the bill 
for Madam Gwyn’s sedan chair,—this was 
given in our Magazine for July, 1851,p. 35; 
and one for a bedstead decorated with 
ornaments of silver, the bill for which, in- 
cluding a few extraneous items, amounts to 
1,135/. 3s. 1d. This was in the year 1674. 
Mr. Cunningham, with the confidence 
of a painstaking historian, justly claims 
that his work should be received “as a 
biography, not as a romance,’’ having 
yielded to none of those impulses of 
credulity or conjecture which some writers 
appear to find irresistible in connection 
with subjects so far associated perhaps, in 
their own estimation, with the ordinary 
materials of fiction, as to disqualify them 
from the task of treating them historically. 
In some minds this disqualification seems 
even to embrace the whole of the past. 
Mr. Cunningham is of a different spirit. 
His business is to reassemble the scattered 
rays of truth upon the mirror of history : 
and in pursuance of the same design he 
has enriched the present volume, by way 
of appendix, with a valuable historical 
disquisition, in which he examines the 
chronology of the English portion of the 
Memoirs of the Count de Grammont. It 
is extraordinary, considering how many 
editions there have been of that work, that 
it has never yet obtained a good critical 
editor: but it would seem that people have 
too much taken for granted Horace Wal- 
pole’s hasty dictum that the book had 
nothing to do with chronology, a character 
confirmed by the judgment of Mr. Hallam, 
that the memoirs ‘could scarcely challenge 
a place as historical.’”, Mr. Cunningham 
has now successfully shewn, chiefly by the 
help of the diaries of Evelyn and Pepys, 
that nearly the whole of the events re- 
corded do actually occur in correct chro- 
nological sequence, and that they belong 
to the period of De Grammont’s residence 
in England, from May 1662 to Oct. 1669. 
There are a few exceptions in regard to 
occurrences of a subsequent date to De 
Grammont’s return to France, and which 
are introduced somewhat before their time: 
but the apparent confusion of the narrative 
has been created more by the editors than 
the author. Mr. Cunningham remarks, 
‘*Count Hamilton is not inexact in his 
chronology: it is his annotators who are 
wrong ;’’ and he has not only shown that 
an historical edition of Grammont is 
possible, but also who is best qualified to 





perform the task. From the second por- 
tion of the Appendix, being ‘‘ Some Ac- 
count of Hamilton, his Brothers and 
Sisters,’’ we now add what Mr. C. has col- 
lected respecting the writer himself :— 
‘* Anthony, ‘the charming historiogra- 
pher,’ was the third son. He is said to 
have been born at Roscrea, in the county 
of Tipperary, in 1646, in which year Owen 
O’Neale took Roscrea, and, as Carte says, 
‘put man, and woman, and child, to the 
sword, except Sir George Hamilton’s lady, 
sister to the Marquis of Ormond, and some 
few gentlewomen whom he kept prisoners.’ 
His father and mother were Roman Ca- 
tholics; Anthony therefore was bred in 
the religion to which he adhered conscien- 
tiously through life. He was twenty-two 
years old when his sister, La Belle Ha- 
milton, married the Count de Grammont; 
about which time he went abroad, and, 
unable as a Roman Catholic to find em- 
ployment at home, entered the army of 
Louis XIV. ‘ He distinguished himself,’ 
it is said, ‘ in his profession, and was ad- 
vanced to considerable posts in the French 
service.’ When James II. succeeded to 
the throne, and the door of preferment 
was open to Roman Catholics, Anthony 
Hamilton entered the Irish army, where 
we find him, in 1686, a lieutenant-colonel 
in Sir Thomas Newcomen’s regiment. 
Other appointments were in store for him, 
and he was subsequently constituted Go- 
vernor of Limerick, colonel of a regiment, 
and a privy councillor. Lord Clarendon, 
the son of the chancellor, and then lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, was very kind to 
him at this time. He speaks of him in 
several of his letters. ‘If Lieutenant- 
colonel Anthony Hamilton may be be- 
lieved, and I take him to be the best of 
that sort.’ ‘If Lieutenant-colonel Ha- 
milton may be believed, who understands 
the regiment better than the colonel, for 
he makes it his business.’ And to his 
brother, Lord Rochester, he writes, ‘ He 
is a very worthy man, and of great honour, 
and will retain a just sense of any kind- 
ness you may do him. He has been in 
very good employment and esteem when 
he served abroad, and men of honour can- 
not always brook the having little men 
put over their heads, who, in the judgment 
of all the world, are not equal to their 
stations.’ 

‘* After the total overthrow of James’s 
affairs in Ireland, he retired to St. Ger- 
main, acquired the confidence of the Duke 
and Duchess of Berwick (the Duke was 
King James’s son by Arabella Churchill), 
cultivated his taste for poetry, wrote one 
or two agreeable novels, translated Pope’s 
‘ Essay on Criticism’ into French, carried 

on a correspondence with Lady Mary 
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Wortley Montagu, in the name of his 
niece, the Countess of Stafford; and, 
having sent his ‘ Mémoires de Grammont’ 
to the press, died at St. Germain, 21st 
April, 1720, aged about seventy-four.’’ 





Review of Churchiil’s Poems by the 
late R. Southey. 12mo.—The Poetical 
Works of Charles Churchill, with Ex- 
planatory Notes, and an Account of his 
Life, were edited by Mr. W. Tooke in the 
year 1804, in two volumes octavo, and 
again, in 1844,in three volumes duodecimo. 
(See our Magazine for August, 1844, pp. 
161—165.) On the second occasion the 
editor profited not only by such materials 
of annotation as had occurred to him, 
during the interval, but also by the sug- 
gestions of some of his critics ; but he was 
not aware that an article upon his former 
work had appeared in the Annual Review 
for 1804, and that from a pen of no less a 
man than Robert Southey. He has there- 
fore been induced to reprint this review, 
in a form correspondent to his edition of 
1844 ; and it is something to say that, after 
the lapse of forty years, such a composi- 
tion is really worth the pains of resuscita- 
tion. It is a very able piece of criticism, 
both as respects the literary and the moral 
character of the vigorous but ill-disciplined 
poet. In the latter respect Churchill was 
viewed more favourably by Southey than 
by his biographer. He is characterised as 
‘an imprudent and irregular man, not a 
debauched one. . . . In worldly matters 
Churchill had not been a fool; wealth is 
the test of wisdom in the world, and he was 
accumulating money.’’ (p. 11.) ‘* Manly 
sense is the characteristic of his poems, 
deriving strength of expression from in- 
dignation. His reputation may be con- 
sidered as fixed ; it is impossible that he 
should ever recover his popularity, but 
politicians will still read his works for 
their temporary allusions, and poets for 
their intrinsic merit and permanent truth.” 





On the State of Man subsequent to the 
Promulgation of Christianity. Part LI. 
(No. X.XTI. of Small Books on Great Sub- 
Jjects.).—We spoke with the respect and 
admiration we felt of the two former 
parts of this work. A third is now ad- 
ded; and here we are sorry to say the 
author has announced his intention of 
pausing for a time, with the hope, how- 
ever, held out of resuming his labours, “ if 
health permit,’’ a year hence. We can see 
as yet no diminution of strength and viva- 
city. If sickness has exercised any in- 
fluence, it has been simply that of bringing 
out the real, and sinking the less impor- 
tant questions of which the work treats. 
They who in the beautiful words of one 
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who has learnt the lesson he teaches,* 
‘* neither find nor expect to find a home in 
any religious party, nor rest in any religious 
theory,’ will be the most thankful for a 
book so candid, and so free from both party 
or theory. We shall not attempt to analyse 
the present volume, which brings down 
its masterly sketch of the state of man 
with reference to Christianity from the 
7th to the 11th century—a painful review, 
presenting few pleasant resting-places. 
It is a beautiful and lucid summary, how- 
ever, and leaves on the mind of the reader 
an impression of tranquil confidence in 
the purposes of the Great Parent of all, 
about which there can be no deception. 
It is simply the effect of a faithful mind’s 
reception of a life-giving truth. 





The Eclipse of Faith. (Longman.) 1 
vol.—This is a peculiar book: adapted to 
the present time, as perhaps it will be to 
no other time. There are many who will 
recognise in its pages clear statements of 
difficulties which may not be doing them 
the less injury because they hitherto floated 
loosely in their minds, instead of taking a 
logicalform. The mind of an age like this 
is indeed so diffusive that thousands imbibe 
a sort of notional scepticism about the 
teachings of their childhood which under- 
mines as surely all their most sacred feel- 
ings as if they came by it through a too 
daring and eager intrusion into the Holy 
of Holies. To all these it is well to say, 
“ See what new difficulties, see what unjust 
thoughts of the Most High, and what de- 
grading ideas of your fellow-creatures you 
are likely to introduce into your mind. 
Guard yourself as much as you please from 
all severity of judgment on those who are 
misleading you: yet look at the thing 
fairly, and do not imagine at once that you 
are out of the wood because you have en- 
tered on a path that is new to you.’ 

We have no sympathy with those minds, 
if there be any such, who neglect their 
moral intuitions while they are pursuing 
their religio-historical enquiries; but it is 
now too much the custom in a certain 
school to speak of the study of Christian 
evidences as, not merely unimportant, but 
really as if it were injurious to spirituality. 
This we can by no means comprehend. 
Cannot a juryman keep his moral feeling 
intact because he has been obliged to listen 
to and weigh much circumstantial evi- 
dence? Is our feeling of sympathy with 
right diminished by our sense of satisfac-~ 
tion at having fixed our model character on 
a firm historic basis? Doubtless no de- 
light is so great as calm confiding trust, 





* Maurice on the Prayer Book.—Intro- 
duction. 
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but that minds of all diversities can reach 
this, by one way only, is contrary to all 
experience. 

Perhaps the author of ‘‘ The Eclipse of 
Faith ’? has rebounded and receded rather 
too far from the spiritualists. We hardly 
think he is quite fair on this point ; but it 
would take time and space to point out 
the instances which have struck us most. 

One most curious and admirable part of 
_ the book is the ingenious dream, entitled 

‘*The Blank Bible.’’ In his own his- 
torical speculations we cannot think him 
always happy; in his views of progress he 
is, we hold, but partially right; and in 
his tone he is sometimes painfully hard— 
in strange contrast to a tenderness which 
seems, on the whole, more natural to him. 
Our readers may or may not choose to en- 
counter the shock which will certainly be 
given to minds unused to controversy by 
much that is here written, but if they have 
already been condemned to such trials of 
faith we think they will agree with us that 
the book is one which may be thought over 
with advantage both to logic and to piety. 





The Patriarch of the Nile; or Truth 
Triumphant. A Poem in Two Cantos. 
By J. D. Pigott.—The subject of this 
poem is told in the epigraph, quoted from 
Palmer’s Ecclesiastical History, to the 
effect that, on the accession of Jovian, 
Athanasius was restored to his see, and 
testified to that orthodox Emperor that 
the true faith was then received over a 
great portion of Europe, in Africa, and “ in 
all the East.’”’ The spirit of the work may 
be guessed from its dedication ‘‘ to that 
living prelate,’’ the Bishop of Exeter, who 
‘* recalls in no faint degree the memory of 
the sainted Athanasius ;”’ and the style of 
the whole from the following extract :— 


An old man knelt in a lonely spot, 

As the sun went down on a famous land ; 

Not far remote a city lay, 

Suffus’d with the light of the dying dan: 

That reflected stream’d on that ancient’s head, 
As he fronted ‘he East 0’ the horizon red. 


It seems to us, as Mr. Daggerwood re- 
marked to Fustian, that “‘ this would be 
very hard to paint.’’ 








[ Aug. 


The Pope's Supremacy a thing of 
Priestcraft. By C. H. Collette.——The au- 
thor has collected a mass of well digested 
evidence to prove his case. At page 66 
there is a dissertation on the true reading 
of ‘‘ Thou art Peter, &c.’’ which will be 
found of greatinterest. This alone would 
give value to Mr. Collette’s clever volume. 





English Alice; a Poem in five Cantos. 
By A. J. Evelyn, Esq.—Has not Mr. 
Evelyn mistaken his vocation? At all 
events he is mistaken, we think, as to his 
subject. The tortures of the Inquisition 
are too hackneyed and too horribly real 
to be made bearable in a poem: and, for 
athe old conflict between love, heresy, and 
Catholicism, surely there are few themes 
so well worn. 





Queechy. By Elizabeth Wetherell. 2 
vols.—-An American fiction,—yet scarcely 
except in its small web of plot to be called 
so. The conversations, descriptions, cha- 
racters, situations, are always accurately, 
often divertingly American. The tone is 
high and generous—the execution often 
excellent—but it might be abridged with 
advantage. 





Castle Deloraine; or the Ruined Peer. 
By Maria Priscilla Smith, 8 vo/s.—The 
authoress of this fiction is too eager in the 
pursuit of all sorts of game; and in the 
third volume makes a dash at a great many 
grave and deep questions. There is no- 
thing very striking either in the narrative 
or the way of telling it. 





Fabian’s Tower. By the Author of the 
Smugglers, &c.—One of those novels of 
which half a dozen pages cannot be read 
without feeling that you are in the power 
of one who knows human life well, and 
has thought sagaciously and calmly. It 
has much of the strength of Jane Eyre, 
and some of the same faults. It is not 
well managed in plot, and is occasionally 
too painful in the details ; but it is highly 
beautiful in sentiment and style, and may 
be recommended as pure in purpose, and 
excellent in execution. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 16. The Rev. Principal of Bra- 
senose College (President) in the chair. 

The Report spoke in terms of great 
gratification of an excursion made during 
the Whitsun holidays, by the President 
and twelve other members of the Society, 


to Didcot, Stamford, Baulking, Uffington, 
Sparsholt, and Childrey. A description 
of the churches in each of these places 
was read by Mr. Parker. 

The Rev. J. E. Millard, of Magdalene 
College, read some notes of a visit to some 
of the principal towns of France, namely, 
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Abbeville, Amiens, Beauvais, Paris, Rouen, 
Caen, Bayeaux, St. Lo, and Coutance. 
The Rev. O. Gordon, of Christ Church, 
called the attention of the Society to “A 
Project for the Improvement of the Build- 
ings of Oxford,’’ published in the year 
1773. He thought the comparison of the 
views then and now entertained, would 
have a tendency to create a feeling of 
thankfulness, rather than dissatisfaction, 
that so little had been done. The great 
object of the author of the proposal seemed 
to be to disengage and throw open the 
buildings of the University. His idea of 
beauty, as defined by himself, was neat- 
ness and regularity, and though he de- 
spaired of realising it in its perfection, 
owing to the perversity of our ancestors, 
he thought much might be done by having 
it constantly in view. In pursuance of 
this end, he recommended the removal of 
the city gates and various intrusive and 
shabby buildings from different parts of 
the town, much of which has since been 
carried into effect. St. Giles’s was capa- 
ble of being made the most elegant street 
in Oxford ; but the trees were out of cha- 
racter and ought to be cut down, a road 
for carriages thrown straight down the 
middle, and a footpath raised on either 
side, covered with gravel and secured by 
posts and chains, or a stream of water 
might be carried down the centre with a 
carriage road on eitber side. The trees in 
front of Baliol had already been removed, 
and those that covered Magdalene College, 
toward the street, might be tolerated, as 
hiding part of the west window and the 
enormous irregularity of its Gothic pinna- 
cles. The Radcliffe Library was wrongly 
placed, and ought to have stood on open 
ground, while its place might have been 
advantageously occupied by an equestrian 
statue. New College was allowed to pos- 
sess a degree of magnificence, but its 
chapel was inauspiciously concealed by an 
antiquated cloister, which ought to be de- 
stroyed ; and a grand scheme was sha- 
dowed out of driving a new street from 
the Schools, in the direction of that and 
Queen’s College, and thus communicating 
with the High Street. It was also sug- 
gested that the Fellows of New College 
might throw down the city wall and level 
the mount in their garden ; and regret was 
expressed that All Souls was shut out from 
the public by its deserted cloister and dead 
wall. An approach to Worcester College, 
which lay in a pleasant and rural situation, 
was much wanted, and a dim vision of 
Beaumont Street seemed to have passed 
the author’s mind. The pamphlet con- 
cluded with an eulogy on the plan of 
Magdalene Bridge, and a suggestion of a 
new University Church, in the style of a 
Greek or Roman temple. This paper was 
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received by the audience with manifesta- 
tions of great amusement; and before 
breaking up, the Secretary suggested that 
a moral might be drawn from Mr. Gor- 
don’s paper not inapplicable to Oxford’s 
proposed improvements in 1852. To sweep 
away the cloisters of New College, and to 
build a Grecian temple for a University 
Church, had once been thought improve- 
ments. Improvements, though not of a 
physical kind, were again the fashion. He 
recommended to notice the real wisdom 
displayed in a lately published pamphlet, 
entitled Phrontisterion. 





LEICESTERSHIRE ANTIQUITIES. 

The seventeenth Annual Report of the 
Leicester Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety presents a favourable account of its 
general progress during the past year; and 
includes some interesting information on 
antiquarian matters. Among the lectures 
delivered bi-monthly during the session 
was one by Mr. T. L. Walker on Gaddesby 
church, and the ecclesiology of the hun- 
dred of East Goscote. The museum has 
received numerous additions, and among 
them are a gigantic Plesiosaurus, and a 
fine Icthyosaurus, both discovered in 
the lias at Barrow on the Soar, for which 
the sum of 100/. was raised by a separate 
subscription,—Professor Ansted contri- 
buting a gratuitous lecture on “ The 
Gigantic Saurians formerly inhabiting the 
extinct Seas of the Northern Hemisphere,” 
the proceeds of which amounted to 13/. 
The Plesiosaurus is pronounced by Pro- 
fessor Ansted to be worthy not only of 
national, but of world-wide celebrity. 

During the spring, the museum was 
robbed of nearly the entire collection of 
coins and medals, and although the chief 
part of the gold and silver was subse- 
quently recovered, still the loss of the 
numerous specimens of ancient brass and 
copper coins, most of which had been 
found in the immediate neighbourhood, 
is much to be regretted. Since that time, 
however, considerable numbers have been 
presented by Mr. Buck, Mr. James Gib- 
son, and others, and many have been pur- 
chased. These altogether include upwards 
of 120 Roman coins. 

Several fragments of Roman antiquities 
have been added to the collection by Mr. 
Stevenson of St. Nicholas, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hollings, and Mr. J. D. Moore; and the 
tessellated pavements discovered in Octo- 
ber last, near Danett’s Hall, during the 
excavations on which the Society expended 
631. (see our last Volume, pp. 77, 285) are 
inclosed in frames awaiting to be placed in 
a suitable position. Together with these 
pavements, Dr. Noble has presented a 
stone column which was lying on the prin. 
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cipal floor, numerous fragments of pot- 
tery, and nine brass coins of different 
emperors from Vespasian to Carausius, 
all of which were found on and about the 
pavements. 

In the Archeological Section of the 
Society the meetings have been numerous, 
and well attended. It having been re- 
ported that some antiquities were disco- 
vered two years ago at Burrow Hill, it 
was agreed that a meeting should be held 
on the spot. This took place on the 2nd 
Oct. 1851, and by the permission of E. 
B. Hartopp, esq. excavations were made 
in various parts of the encampment, and 
many human bones and fragments of pot- 
tery discovered. In one excavation a flint 
arrow-head was found, and it having been 
stated by one of the workmen employed 
that many years ago a skeleton had been 
seen, placed in a crouching posture, with 
a weapon in its hand, the ground was 
opened at the spot pointed out, in the 
vallum at the north-east corner of the 
camp, and the remains of the skeleton dis- 
covered. The encampment was then mea- 
sured, and examined as far as time would 
permit, and arrangements made for further 
excavations. 

At this time, however, the attention of 
this Section, and of the Society in general, 
was chiefly directed to the excavations in 
the Cherry Orchard, near Danett’s Hall, 
and to the Roman pavements found there. 
The report of these has already been given 
in our Magazine for January last ; and, 
attention having been directed to a letter 
by the late Mr. Nichols, the Historian of 
the County, inserted in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for October, 1786, further 
excavations were made, and the long 
sought for pattern, as then figured, was 
at last discovered. It formed the southern 
extremity of a corridor, which seems to 
have run along the whole building, and 
was upwards of 100 feet long. A very 
small portion of the pattern seen in 1786 
remained, but sufficient to identify it with 
the engraving. 








Two interesting archeological meetings 
have taken place during the past month, 
those of the Sussex Society at Lewes and 
the Caerleon Society ; besides that of the 
Bury and West Suffolk Society, at Stowe 
Heath and Hengrave Hall. We defer our 
reports for more accurate information. 
The sixth annual meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association will be held at 
Ludlow on the 23d of August (instead of 
the 28th) and the following days. It will 


therefore, we are sorry to perceive, be 
contemporaneous with the meeting of the 
British Archeological Institute, which as- 
sembles at Newcastle-upon-Tyne on the 
24th August. 
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KILKENNY ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY.: 

May 1. General M‘Donald in the chair. 
The meeting was rendered attractive by the 
exhibition of a collection of ancient eccle- 
siastical and other bells, sent by T. L. 
Cooke, esq. Parsonstown, from his widely- 
famed museum of Irish antiquities, as well 
as the exposition of a further portion of 
the ancient tapestry from Kilkenny Castle, 
being three pieces, two illustrating the 
‘* Tliad,’’ and the third the destruction 
of the Philistines’ temple by Samson. 
Amongst the former was an inlaid pistol, 
presented by the Dowager Marchioness of 
Ormonde; and one of those very curious 
porcelain seals, consisting of a perfect cube, 
surmounted by a rudely-shaped monkey, 
serving as a handle, and inscribed with 
Chinese characters on the under surface, 
which just now excite so much interest 
amongst antiquaries, and are as great a 
puzzle to them as the round towers them- 
selves. The specimen now presented to 
the museum by Mr. Graves was found near 
Thomastown many years ago, and is not 
enrolled in the list of Mr. Getty, of Belfast. 
Mr. Robertson exhibited some antiqui- 
ties, including an interesting painting in 
water-colours of the ancient market-cross 
of Kilkenny. Mr. Walters exhibited the 
“Liber Primus Kilkenniz,” or most ancient 
book of the proceedings of the corpora- 
tion of Kilkenny now extant. It is a 
small quarto book of vellum, bound in oak 
boards; the proceedings commence in the 
year 1230, and go down to the reign of 
King Henry VIII. Dr. James presented 
some records of the corporation which 
had found their way into his possession, 
and which he trusted might prove useful 
and interesting, though much more mo- 
dern than the ‘ Liber Primus.’’ Mr. 
H. O’Neill, artist, read a paper (illus- 
trated with several beautiful sketches) 
on the ‘* Rock Monuments of the county 
Dublin.”” James F. Ferguson, esq. pre- 
sented an extract from one of the valu- 
able public records in his custody, the 
‘* Liber Tenurarum Lagenie,’’ being the 
entire portion referring to the county and 
city of Kilkenny. Mr. Ferguson accom- 
panied his donation by a paper on “ tenures 
in capite.’”’ Messrs. John O’Daly and 
O’ Kearney, of Dublin, forwarded commu- 
nications ‘‘ on the derivation of the name 
of Tullowhern,’”’ in connection with its 
Round Tower and Ogham Stone. 





ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT CHESTER. 

At Chester recent excavations have 
brought to light a fragment of a Roman 
sarcophagus or sepulchral monument. It 
has been ornamented with masks at the 
upper angles, and with the representation 
of a recumbent figure upon a couch. Like 
many of the Roman sculptures, it has evi- 
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dently been intentionally disfigured by the 
early Christians. A solid gold torque 
ring, weighing 133 pennyweights, has also 
been found. 





ROMAN SCULPTURES AT YORK. 

Some excavations for building purposes 
at York have brought to light some inte- 
resting Roman monuments. One is part 
of an ornamental tablet in gritstone, two 
feet seven inches by two feet three inches, 
inscribed— 

eee. VOC. FIL 
++ +O VARIA 
..X.HISP. HERE 
. ++. PATRONO 
. .. NI FECERVNT 

At least half of the inscription is miss- 
ing ; but from what is left it appears that a 
daughter of some person (possibly named 
Varianus) in command of the ninth legion, 
surnamed Hispanica, erected this monu- 
ment to his memory, under the superin- 
tendence of his heirs, who, as the word 
patronus indicates, were probably manu- 
mitted slaves. 

The second is the upper part of another 
sepulchral monument, four feet by two 
feet six inches, exhibiting a figure of a 
civilian holding a scroll in one hand, and 
some ears of corn ona branch in the other; 
above him is a bull’s head, The stone is 
ornamented with fanciful columns at the 
sides. The lower part, which contained 
the inscription, is wanting ; but the York 
Herald expresses a hope that it may be 
found, as the excavations are to be con- 
tinued. 

The third sculpture represents a sphinx. 
It is two feet six inches in lengrh, and is 
thus described :—“ A female figure with 
wings, in a sitting posture, the head lean- 
ing on one side, and hair flowing in several 
divisions over the face and behind the 
shoulders, with a portion formed into a 
knot behind the head; the breast promi- 
nent, the body projecting forward, and 
the feet have originally been inclosed in 
the hands, with a long tail twisted round 
the left side of the seat. The feet and 
hands have, however, been broken off, but 
the left arm and part of a leg remain, 
which show the original position of them. 
The pedestal is only four inches thick.’’ 
The figure of the sphinx is in a low style 
of art, inferior in workmanship and de- 
sign to that found at Colchester. Both, 
it will be observed, have been found on 
the site of cemeteries, and probably served 
as decorations to sepulchral monuments 
of a superior kind. 

The fourth is a massive gritstone, two 
feet four inches high and two feet square, 
with a hole in the centre nine inches deep. 
The locality where objects have been ex- 


humed is on the outside of the south en- 
trance to York, at a place called the Mount, 
where, in past times, many antiquities have 
been found.—London Weekly Paper. 





THE IRON ORE OF NORTHAMPTONSHIBE. 

Mr. S. H. Blackwell, F.G.S., of Dud- 
ley, lately delivered a lecture “On the 
Iron-making Resources of the Kingdom,’’ 
before the Mechanics’ Institute at North- 
ampton, in which he introduced some 
notices of the ore recently brought into 
use. He stated that iron had been largely 
smelted in Northamptonshire at the time 
of its occupation by the Romans, as well 
as in many other parts of the country, 
where it had been discontinued since the 
substitution of coal for wood as fuel. His 
attention had been called to the ore some 
eight or ten years ago in the grounds of 
the Lunatic Asylum, but it did not strike 
him as warranting public notice ; and it is 
probable it would still have remained un- 
observed but for the Exhibition of 1851, 
to which he forwarded some specimens 
received from General Arbuthnot. It was, 
however, in the churchyard of Higham 
Ferrers he was led to examine the question 
more closely, by observing that the Bede 
House was built with alternate layers of 
iron-stone, of very marked character. 
Hitherto the stone has been found to yield 
from 20 to 50 per cent. of iron. It may 
be seen largely developed all along the 
line of railway from Peterborough to Gay- 
ton and Towcester; but Mr. Blackwell 
does not think it will be found to any ex- 
tent further south. In admixture with 
other ores it makes iron of good quality, 
may be cheaply raised, and is practically 
inexhaustible. 





NEEDLE-WORKED MAP. 

At the mansion of Mr. G. H. Vernon, 
Grove Hall, near Retford, is a map of the 
county of Nottingham, in needle-work, on 
a large scale, worked in 1632. It occupies 
a space of nine square yards, and is di- 
vided into two portions ; the northernmost 
one being 8 feet 4 inches by 8 feet, and 
appropriated to the hundred of Bassetlaw; 
the other portion is 9 feet 6 inches, which 
comprises the remainder of the county. 
It is furnished with a scale and compasses, 
and is drawn ona scale of six inches to 
the mile. It is the workmanship of Mrs. 
Mary Eyre, wife of Mr. Anthony Eyre, of 
Laughton-en-le-Morthern, and also of 
Kiveton Park. Mrs. Eyre died in 1632, 
the very year when the map in question 
bears date. Her husband died in 1658. 
The principal rivers in the county are care- 
fully laid down, but it is remarkable that 


- no roads are delineated. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


On the 19th of June the ratifications 
were exchanged in London of the treaty 
between her Majesty the Queen of Eng- 
land, the Emperor of Austria, the Prince 
President of the French Republic, the 
King of Prussia, the Emperor of all the 
Russias, and the King of Sweden and Nor- 
way, on the one part, and the King of 
Denmark on the other part, relative to 
the succession to the Crown of Denmark, 
which is dated, also at London, on the 
8th of May. It recognises, on the part of 
the high contracting parties, the trans- 
mission of the Crown (in default of male 
issue in the direct line of King Frederick 
III. of Denmark), to his Highness the 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Gottorp, and of the Princess 
Louisa his consort (born Princess of 
Hesse), in order of primogeniture from 
male to male: and provides for the con- 
tinued union of all the states now united 
under the sceptre of his Majesty the King 
of Denmark. 

The attack on the Burmese empire has 
proceeded another step by the capture of 
Bassein. General Godwin and Commo- 
dore Lambert, with 400 men of her Ma- 
jesty’s 51st Regiment, 300 men of the 9th 
Madras Native Infantry, 60 Sappers and 
Miners, the Royal Marines, some seamen 
of her Majesty’s ship Fox, and a few 
artillery-men, embarked at Rangoon on 
board the steamers Tenasserim, Sesostris, 
and Mozuffer, on the 17th of May; and 


proceeded to the Bassein river, which they 
ascended after being joined by the Pluto 
on the 19th. On the afternoon of the same 
day the squadron anchored abreast of 
Bassein without a single accident. There 
were large stockades on both sides of the 
river. The troops were landed immedi- 
ately. The pagoda was first carried, and 
after that a strong mud fort was, after an 
obstinate defence, gallantly stormed by 
the detachment of her Majesty’s 51st, ac- 
companied by Lieut. Rice, R.N., Lieut. 
Ford, with the Sappers and Miners, and 
joined by Lieut. Ansley, with a detach- 
ment of the 9th Madras Native Infantry, 
the whole commanded by Major Erring- 
ton. On the opposite bank of the river a 
stockade was carried by a party com- 
manded by Captain Campbell, of the Se- 
sostris. The total loss of navy and army 
was only 3 men killed, 7 officers and 24 men 
wounded. Bassein is about twenty miles 
from Martaban, and a large and populous 
city. It will consequently be of import- 
ance during the rains, which are heavier 
here than in any other part of the eastern 
world. The houses have to be raised on 
posts two or three feet from the ground, 
and all around and below the floors, in 
many places, the country is flooded. The 
buildings are altogether of bamboo, so 
useful for every purpose—flooring, wall- 
ing, roofing, matting, utensils of every sort, 
ornaments, and clothing. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Session of Parliament was closed 
by the Queen in person on Thursday the 
Ist of July, when her Majesty read the 
following most gracious Speech :— 


My LorDs AND GENTLEMEN,—I am induced by 
considerations of public policy to release you at an 
earlier period than usual from your legislative 
duties. The zeal and diligence, however, with 
which you have applied yourselves to your parlia- 
mentary labours have enabled me, in this com- 
paratively short session, to give my assent to 
many measures of high importance, and, I trust, 
of great and permanent advantage. 

I receive from all foreign powers assurances 
that they are animated by the most friendly dis- 
position towards this country; and I entertain a 
confident hope that the amicable relations between 
the principal European states may be so firmly 


established as, under Divine Providence, to secure . 
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to the world a long continuance of the blessings 
of peace; to this great end my attention shall be 
unremittingly directed. 

I rejoice that the final settlement of the affairs 
of Holstein and Schleswig, by the general con- 
currence of the powers chiefly interested, has re- 
moved one cause of recent difference and of 
future anxiety. 

The amicable termination of the discussions 
which have taken place between the Sublime 
Porte and the Pasha of Egypt afford a guarantee 
for the tranquillity of the East, and an encourage- 
ment to the extension of commercial enterprise. 

The refusal, on the part of the King of Ava, of 
redress justly demanded, for insult and injuries 
offered to my subjects at Rangoon, has necessarily 
led to an interruption of friendly relations with 
that sovereign. The promptitude and vigour with 
which the Governor-General of India has taken 
the measures thus rendered unavoidable, have 
merited my entire approbation ; and I am con- 
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— that you will participate in the satisfaction 
1 


with which I have observed the conduct of the 
naval and military forces, European and Indian, 
by whose valour and discipline the important 
captures of Rangoon and Martaban have been 
accomplished, and in the hope I entertain, that 
these signal successes in many cases may lead to 
an early and honourable peace. 

Treaties have been concluded by my naval 
commander with the King of Dahomey, and all 
the African Chiefs, whose rule extends along the 
Bight of Benin, for the total abolition of the Slave 
Trade, which is at present wholly suppressed upon 
that coast. 

I have had great satisfaction in giving my assent 
to the measure which you have wisely adopted 
for the better organisation of the Militia; a con- 
stitutional force which, being limited to purposes 
of internal defence, can afford no just ground of 
jealousy to neighbouring powers, but which in the 
sudden and unforeseen disturbance of my foreign 
relations would at all times contribute essentially 
to the protection and security of my dominions. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE House oF Commons,—I 
thank you for the liberal provision which you have 
made for the exigencies of the public service. The 
expenditure which you have authorised shall be 
applied with a due regard to economy and eifi- 
ciency. 

The recent discoveries of extensive gold fields 
have produced in the Australian Colonies a tem- 
porary disturbance of society requiring prompt 
attention. I have taken such steps as appeared 
to me most urgently necessary for the mitigation 
of this serious evil. I shall continue anxiously to 
watch the important results which must follow 
from these discoveries. I have willingly concurred 
with you in an act, which, by rendering available 
to the service of those colonies the portion arising 
within them of the hereditary revenue placed at 
the disposal of Parliament on my accession to 
the Throne, may enable them to meet their neces- 
sarily increased expenditure. 

My LorpDs AND GENTLEMEN,—I have gladly as- 
sented to the important bills which you have 
passed for effecting reforms long and anxiously 
desired in the practice and proceedings of the 
superior courts of Law and Equity, and generally 
for improving the administration of justice ; every 
measure which simplifies the forms and diminishes 
the delay and expense of legal proceedings with- 
out introducing uncertainty of decision, impairing 
the authority of the courts, or lowering the high 
standard of the judicial bench, is a valuable boon 
conferred upon the community at large. 

I hope that the measures which you have 
adopted for promoting extramural Interment of 
the Dead, and for improving the supply of Water, 
may be found effectual for the remedying of evils, 
the existence of which has long been a reproach 
to this great metropolis, and may conduce to the 
health and comfort of its inhabitants. 

The extension of popular rights and legislative 
powers to my subjects resident in the colonies is 
always to me an object of deep interest, and I 
trust that the representative institutions which 
(in concert with you) I have sanctioned for New 
Zealand, may promote the welfare and content- 
ment of the population of that distant but most 
interesting colony, and confirm their loyalty and 
attachment to my Crown. 

It is my intention, without delay, to dissolve 
this present Parliament; and it is my earnest 
prayer, that in the exercise of the high functions 
which according to our free constitution will de- 
volve upon the several constituencies, they may 
be directed by an all-wise Providence to the se- 
lection of representatives, whose wisdom and 
patriotism may aid me in my unceasing endea- 
vours to support the honour and dignity of my 
Crown; to uphold the Protestant institutions of 
the country and religious liberty, which is their 
natural result; to extend and improve the na- 
tional education, to deveiope and encourage indus- 
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try, art, and science, and to elevate the moral and 


social condition, and thereby promote the welfare 
and happiness of my people. 


On her Majesty’s return from West- 
minster a Privy Council was held at Buck- 
ingham Palace, at which proclamations 
were issued for dissolving the Parliament, 
and summoning a new one, the writs being 
returnable on the 20th of August. 

Three new Chancery Acts were passed 
in the late Session. The first is “ An Act 
to abolish the office of Master in Ordinary 
of the High Court of Chancery, and to 
make provision for the more speedy and 
efficient despatch of business in the said 
court.”’? On the first day of Michaelmas 
Term (Nov. 2) Masters Farrer and 
Brougham, the two senior Masters, are 
released from their duties, and as the state 
of business shall allow, the other Masters 
will be released. The full salaries of 
2500/. are to be paid as compensation al- 
lowances. The act empowers the Lord 
Chancellor to nominate six standing coun- 
sel to act as conveyancing counsel to the 
Court; and the gentlemen so appointed, in 
the first instance, are—Mr. Brodie, Mr. 
Coote, Mr. Christie, Mr. Hayes, Mr. 
Jurman, and Mr. Lewin. The second 
act is ‘An Act to amend the practice 
and course of proceeding in the High 
Court of Chancery.’’ This act, which will 
take effect from the Ist of November, dis- 
continues the practice of engrossing bills 
on parchment, and writs of subpoena and 
summons. Printed bills are to be served. 
The third, ‘‘ An Act for the relief of the 
suitors of the High Court of Chancery,’ 
is to abolish certain fees and emoluments 
now paid to officers of the court. The 
officers are to receive salaries, and the fees 
paid until otherwise ordered ; and after 
order made the fees are not to be received 
in money, but by means of stamps. 

By another act the office of Secretary 
of Bankrupts is abolished from the Ist of 
June, 1852. The office of Clerk of In- 
solvents is also abolished, with compensa- 
tion. The act provides that Mr. John 
Campbell shall be the Chief Registrar of 
the Court of Bankruptcy, and for other 
matters connected with the office. 

A new act to extend the provisions of 
the acts for the commutation of manorial 
rights, and for the gradual enfranchise- 
ment of lands of Copyhold and Customary 
Tenure, contains 54 clauses and a schedule 
of forms. It declares the manner in which 
enfranchisements are to be effected, and 
the appointment of valuers. The com- 
missioners are empowered to require the 
production of books, and have the right 
of entry on lands for the purposes of the 
act. Questions of law or of fact may be 
referred to the commissioners, and an ap- 
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peal is to be had on a matter of law ona 
case stated. This act took effect from the 
30th June. 

On the 24th of October those celebrated 
characters John Doe and Richard Roe 
will legally cease to exist. By an act 
passed in the late session, cap. 76, it is 
enacted that, ‘‘ instead of the present pro- 
ceeding by Ejectment, a writ shall be 
issued, directed to the persons in posses- 
sion of the property claimed, which pro- 
perty shall be described in the writ with 
reasonable certainty.’’ 

By the new Patent Law Amendment 
Act, an inventor will, after the Ist of 
October next, be enabled to protect him- 
self in an invention for the space of six 
months for about 5/. and may secure to 
himself a patent right for about 25/.; re- 
newable at the end of that period for 50/7. 
to the seventh year; when by a further 
payment of 90/. his invention will be se- 
cured to him for the full term of fourteen 


years. 

On the 3lst of June the baptism of 
the Princess Gauromma, daughter of his 
Highness Prince Vere Rajunder, ex-Rajah 
of Coorg, took place in the private chapel 
of Buckingham Palace. The service was 
performed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, assisted by the Rev. Lord W. Rus- 
sell, and the Hon. and Rev. Gerald Wel- 
lesley, Domestic Chaplain to her Majesty. 
Her Majesty the Queen was pleased to 
stand sponsor. The other sponsors were 
the Viscountess Hardinge, Mrs. Drum- 
mond, and Sir James Weir Hogg, Bart., 
Chairman of the East India Company. 
The princess was named by her Majesty 
** Victoria.’’ Prince Vere Rajunder was 
present at the ceremony. We understand 
that by an agreement between the ex- 
Rajah of Coorg on the one hand, and the 
Board of Control and the Board of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company on the 
other, the Princess has been placed under 
her Majesty’s protection, to be educated 
in the principles of the Church of England, 
in this country ; and her Majesty has ap- 
pointed the Viscountess Hardinge to take 
charge of her. 

On the 15th of June a Royal Proclama- 
tion was issued, reminding her Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects of the act of the 
10th Geo. IV. prohibiting the exercise of 
religious ceremonies or the wearing of 
monastic and ecclesiastical habits, save in 
their usual places of worship; and warn- 
ing all whom it might concern against the 
violation of the law by appearing in high- 
ways and places of public resort, in the 
ceremonial dresses, bearing banners and 
objects or symbols of worship, in pro- 
cession, “to the great scandal and an- 
noyance of large numbers of our people, 
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and to the manifest danger of the public 
peace.’’ 

Notwithstanding this precautionary mea- 
sure, serious riots have taken place at 
Stockport, in consequence of the display 
made by the Romanists on Sunday the 
27th of June, that being the feast of 
Corpus Christi. From the large numbers 
of Irish who have settled in Stockport 
they form a powerful part of the popula- 
tion, and their rivalry in the labour-market 
has excited a strong feeling of jealousy in 
the breasts of the working classes. A 
procession of the Roman Catholic schools 
was allowed to take place undisturbed ; 
but on the following evening some street 
fighting took place, provoked by the boast- 
ing of the Irish of the impunity with 
which the proclamation had been dis- 
regarded. This was renewed with greater 
violence the next day, when some of the 
Irish were attacked in their houses, and 
the mob afterwards proceeded to the de- 
molition of two Roman Catholic chapels, 
one at Edgeley (erected in 1803) and the 
other that of St. Michael in Park street, 
Stockport, whichwere entirely demolished 
in their interior fittings and ornaments. 
Forty-two of the rioters were arrested, and 
it is remarkable that the greater part of 
them were Irishmen. The Irish appear 
to have provoked the affray, and to have 
been most concerned in the fighting, whilst 
the destruction of property was effected 
by the English. 

Great interest has been excited by a 
trial, which came on before Lord Camp- 
bell and a special jury, in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, in the form of a criminal 
information against the Rev. Dr. Newman, 
the well-known Oxford divine, who has 
become a priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church, for a libel published by him in 
one of his lectures against the equally well 
known Dr. Achilli, an Italian priest who 
has conformed to the Church of England. 
The libel complained of charged Dr. 
Achilli with having led a grossly immoral 
life, almost from the period of his be- 
coming a priest some twenty-five or twenty- 
six years ago down to the present time. 
The plea of the defendant, Dr. Newman, 
was a plea of justification, reiterating the 
charges of the libel against Achilli, pray- 
ing to be allowed to establish the justifica- 
tion by evidence, and further pleading 
““Not Guilty.’”? The case of the plaintiff 
was stated by the Attorney-General, who, 
with the Solicitor-General and Mr. T. F. 
Ellis, appeared for the Crown. Sir A. E. 
Cockburn, who, with Mr. Serjeant Wil- 
kins, Mr. Bramwell, Q.C., Mr. Addison, 
and Mr. Badeley, appeared in support of 
the defendant’s case, sustained the plea of 
justification by the evidence of witnesses 
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of both sexes, who were personally cog- 
nisant of the crimes and vices laid to the 
charge of Achilli in the libel. On the 
other hand, Dr. Achilli himself was ex- 
amined at great length, and throughout 
his examination and cross-examination he 
steadily denied the truth of the charges set 
forth against his character and conduct, 
both in the libel and in the plea of justifica- 
tion. Lord Campbell, after a hearing of 
four days, summed up on Thursday, June 
24, when the jury after two hours delibera- 
tion, returned a verdict for the Crown on 
all the issues except the 19th, which sets 
forth that Dr. Achilli had been deprived 
by the Roman authorities of his professor- 
ship and interdicted from preaching. The 
verdict, therefore, on all the material 
points was in favour of Dr. Achilli. 

The ceremony of opening the S¢. Giles’s 
Ragged and Industrial Schools took place 
on Wednesday, June23, under the auspices 
of Lord Shaftesbury. The new building 
is situate at the corner of George-street 
and Broad-street, Bloomsbury, and is 
formed to accommodate for educational 
purposes 300 children. The dormitories, 
which are well ventilated, and usefully 
but plainly furnished, will accommodate 
40 boys and the same number of girls; 
and there are also workshops for learning 
the rudiments of some useful and re- 
munerative employment. 

The foundation stone of the Cambridge 
Asylum, intended for the reception of 
destitute soldiers’ widows, was laid on the 
15th of June, at Kingston-upon-Thames, 
by H.R.H. Prince Albert. This asylum 
is raised to commemorate the benevolence 
of the late Duke of Cambridge as a sup- 
porter of so many of our charitable insti- 
tutions; and the site has been granted by 
the present Duke. The amount to be 
expended in building has been collected 
within about 2007. the subscriptions being 
upwards of 3,500/. 

On the 17th of June the foundation 
stone was laid, by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, of the new building for King’s 
College Hospital. The site is immediately 
adjoining the temporary hospital which 
has been used since 1839, and will occupy 
part of the burial-ground in which, among 
the obscure and forgotten dead, were de- 
posited the bones of the famous Joe Miller. 
If ground once devoted to the purposes of 
interment is available for any object, to 
nothing can it be more appropriately de- 
dicated than to a public hospital, and in 
the present instance the only wonder is 
that such a spot should ever have been 
used as a graveyard. It is surrounded on 


all sides by buildings of the most wretched 
character, the inhabitants of which have 
been placed between its fetid exhalations 


The 


and the shambles of Clare Market, 
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new building will be calculated to accom- 
modate 200 patients. The architect is 
Thomas Bellamy, esq. 

The inauguration of an equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Wellington at Edinburgh 
took place on the 18th of June. The horse 
is represented as in the act of rearing, and 
its whole weight, as well as that of its 
rider, falls upon its hind legs and flowing 
tail. The figure of the Duke is excellent, 
and the likeness extremely accurate. The 
statue is of bronze, and has been cast in 
Edinburgh under the immediate direction 
of Mr. John Steell, R.S.A. in a foundry 
erected at his own expense ; and is the 
first instance of a public statue in bronze 
having been cast in Scotland. It is placed 
in front of the Register House, and with 
its pedestal rises to the height of 26 feet. 

The new abattoirs at Edinburgh, de- 
signed by the city architect, approach 
completion. The facade is ornamented 
with projecting corbels of bullocks’ heads, 
above two archways, which compose the 
front, and the spans of which are sup- 
ported, at the points from which they 
spring, on rows of kneeling oxen, as cary- 
atides. The porter’s office is immediately 
behind the facade, and the abattoirs are 
arranged in the rear. A line of causeway 
penetrates to the present boundary wall 
on the Lochrin property, three out of four 
acres of which have been covered with 
buildings, the builder’s contract for which 
alone amounts to 8,000/. This street of 
slaughter-houses is lined on the one hand 
by three blocks of killing-houses, for cattle 
and sheep, of the respective lengths of 100, 
139, and 100 feet each. The total number 
of killing-booths for cattle and sheep is 
forty-two. Each interior consists of two 
parts ; the killing part in front, commu- 
nicating with a sheep and cattle-house 
behind. The rear terminates with a small 
court, inclosed by a stone half-wall, and 
having an issue to the back, where the 
animals are admitted. Some of the smaller 
blocks of building on the east of the in- 
closure are turned at right-angles to the 
principal buildings, but partly fitted up 
in conformity with them: partly, how- 
ever, they are devoted to the purpose of a 
storehouse ; and at the south-east angle a 
large court is entered, in which are the . 
pig-killing houses, fitted up with furnace- 
boilers and iron blotting troughs ; and ad- 
joining these accommodation is provided 
for the triperies. At the rear, adjoining 
the dung wharf of the Union Canal, are 
liquid-manure tanks of 12 feet square, 
arched over, and capable of containing 
from 7,000 to 8,000 gallons. Slaughter- 
houses extend over about another acre of 
the Lochrin grounds to the south, now, 
however, under lease of about four years’ 
duration, so that, if requisite at the end of 
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that time, the buildings are capable of at 
least one-fourth greater extension. There 
is a large iron tank for the general supply 
of water to the establishment ; it is raised 
on masonry to the elevation of the prin- 
cipal buildings, and capable of being con- 
stantly charged with 16,000 gallons of 
water, which will be conducted into each 
booth apart. 

Meanwhile, the position of the new 
Cattle-market for the Metropolis is ex- 
citing renewed discussion. The Corpora- 
tion of London have fixed upon a site in Co- 
penhagen Fields, which has much alarmed 
the residents in that vicinity. On the 2d 
of July a deputation, consisting of the Mar- 
quess of Camden, Lord D. Stuart, Sir B. 
Hall, the Rev. A. Thomas, and other gentle- 
men, waited upon Mr. Walpole, Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, to pre- 
sent a memorial from nearly 600 owners of 
property and other residents on the Cam- 
den estate, complaining of the proposed 
establishment of the market as likely to 
deteriorate the value of a large amount of 
ornamental property inthat neighbourhood, 
without putting an end to the nuisances 
complained of with regard to the present 
market. After a lengthened discussion, 
Mr. Walpole said that he feared he had 
already given his assent to the proposed 
site, as he had written a letter to the 
corporation of the city of London, which, 
though it might not perhaps legally bind 
him, he considered morally compelled 
him to give his assent when called upon ; 
but he assured the deputation that he would 
not give his assent to any bye-laws for the 
government of the market without first 
sending a copy of them to the Marquess 
Camden. It has been justly observed, that 
in the ordinary progress of the increase of 
the metropolis the site selected in Copen- 
hagen Fields will in a very few years be- 
come liable to all the objections which 
now apply to Smithfield ; and it has been 
suggested in The Builder (by Mr. George 
Russell French) that the locality which 
would be preferable to any other is the 
East Ham level, opposite Woolwich, a 
spot which has the ready-made and three- 
fold advantage of approach by river, rail- 
way, and road, and which would afford the 
immediate accommodation of fine pasture 

‘land to the unsold cattle and those im- 
ported from the continent. The level con- 
tains between 3,000 and 4,000 acres, some 
hundreds of which might be purchased at 
less cost than the seventy-two acres se- 
lected in Copenhagen Fields, the price of 
which is stated to be 700/. per acre. The 
citizens of London five centuries ago, 
wiser than their posterity, would allow no 
slaughter-houses nearer their habitations 
than Knightsbridge. 

At Billingsgate the old Fish-market has 
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been wholly removed, and a new and exten- 
sive building—including a sub-structure 
for the sale and boiling of shell-fish—has 
beer opened for trade. It has been erected 
by Mr. Bunning, the city architect, and 
consists of nine arcades, each 180 feet by 
20 feet, occupying altogether an area of 
32,400 feet. In the centre a handsome 
fountain is placed, the jet of which is nine 
feet high, and the basin into which the 
water falls is 36 feet in circumference. 
The sub-market is 100 feet long by 60 feet 
wide, occupying an area of 6,000 feet ; 
this is exclusive of the stores, ice-rooms, 
boiling-houses, engine room, and stair- 
cases. It is lighted by two large aper- 
tures in the floor of the principal market, 
and in winter or foggy weather by 32 jets 
of gas. 

A town hall has been erected at Bethnal 
Green. It is built specially for the pur- 
pose of rendering it unnecessary to hold 
meetings in the church, and its cost, in- 
cluding a surveyor’s house, was 3,200. It 
is in the Domestic English style, and a 
view has been published in The Builder. 

Some other important Metropolitan Im- 
provements are in preparation. By an 
Act of the last session the Commissioners 
of Works and Public Buildings are em- 
powered to construct an embankment and 
public road, to extend from Chelsea-gar- 
dens to Battersea-bridge; a new road is to 
be formed to communicate with the Vic- 
toria-road, and the King’s-road is to be 
improved. Another Act authorises the 
completion of improvements in Pimlico and 
the neighbourhood of Buckingham Palace. 
The Commissioners are also effecting im- 
portantimprovements in thedrives of Hyde 
Park. The dismantled expanse of Ken- 
nington Common, once the scene of prize 
fights and more recently of political mobs, 
is being levelled, in pursuance of an Act 
of Parliament, preparatory to being laid 
out as an ornamental garden. The city 
are proceeding with their clearances in 
Clerkenwell, in order to complete the new 
Victoria-street, leading from Farringdon- 
street to the Sessions House at Clerken- 
well; and also with the fourth and last 
division of their street which will unite 
Cannon-street to St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

On the 17th of June a testimonial was 
presented by the Lord Mayor at Guildhall 
to Mr. Richard Lambert Jones, the chair- 
man of the City Improvement Committee, 
in pursuance of resolutions passed at the 
Mansion House on the 13th Aug. 1846. 
The subscriptions have been allotted, first, 
to the execution of a marble bust; secondly, 
to a gold medal presented to Mr. Jones ; 
and thirdly, to the endowment of a scholar- 
ship, to be called the Lambert Jones 
Scholarship, in the City of London School, 
for which object the sum of 700/, Consols 
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has been assigned. The medal was exe- 
cuted by the late W. Wyon, esq. R.A. It 
has a portrait of Mr. Jones and the fol- 
lowing inscription on one side :—‘ R. 
Lambert Jones, A.D. MDCCCXLIXx.;’’ and 
on the other the following legend :—“ Pre- 
sented by his grateful fellow-citizens, to 
commemorate exertions by which the City 
of London was improved, art encouraged, 
and health and commerce promoted,’’ with 
the motto, ‘‘ Mens conscia recti.’’ 

Mr. Charles Pearson, the City Solicitor, 
is making a final appeal in behalf of his 
project for a Fleet Valley Improvement 
and City Railroad Terminus—a plan which 
is inconsistent with the design now in 
course of execution for the extension of 
Farringdon street to the Sessions House 
at Clerkenwell. Mr. Pearson has recently 
registered his project, by the title of 
“The City of London Land and Railway 
Company ;’’ but he has also declared his 
determination that if his project is not 
accepted at a public meeting to be shortly 
convened, he shall ‘‘ destroy every vestige 
of his plans and models, pronounce a sa- 
crificial oration over their ashes, and 
promise never again to meddle in any 
public concerns.’’? We should lament if 
the abandonment of that part of Mr. 
Pearson’s plan which contemplated a City 
Railway terminus, should involve the 


further delay of that most desirable por- 
tion of the design, a viaduct over the 


valley of the Fleet. Such an addition to 
the main lines of communication would 
relieve the present declivities of Ludgate 
Hill, Skinner Street, and Holborn Hill, 
of a portion of their present embarrassing 
traffic; and (if protected by a small toll) 
would materially facilitate the access from 
one end of the town to the other. Some 
such relief is now very requisite ; for it 
has been ascertained that the number of 
public carriages has during the last fifteen 
years increased on an average 150, and in 
some localities 300 or 400 per cent. 

At Ealing, in Middlesex, near thestation 
on the Great Western Railway, has been 
erected a very beautiful Church, which was 
consecrated by the Bishop of London on 
the 30th of June. It has been built almost 
wholly at the cost of Miss Lewis, daughter 
of the late William Thomas Lewis, the co- 
median ; the architect is G. G. Scott, esq. 
and the style is Geometrical Decorated. 
Tne structure consists of nave and aisles, 
with a south porch ; a chancel and adjoin- 
ing aisles or chapels; with a small vestry on 
north side, and a western tower. The nave 
is 69 feet long, divided into five bays, and 
23 feet wide. The chancel is 38 feet 6 
inches long, and the same width as the 
nave. The tower and spire rise from a 
square base, 22 feet 6 inches on each face; 
but at the belfry stage diverges into an 
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octagon, the square angles being sur- 
mounted by pinnacles, with boldly-carved 
emblems of the Evangelists. The effect 
produced is hitherto unexampled in or 
near the metropolis, but we believe has 
some prototypes in Derbyshire; it is ex- 
ceedingly elegant, and is heightened by the 
variation of colour in the materials. The 
height of the spire is about 185 feet. The 
interior, though not profusely ornamented, 
has some very elegant architectural sculp- 
ture, particularly in the capitals. ‘The 
seats are all open; and there are no gal- 
leries. The roof to the nave is of the 
hammer-beam class, open, and with carving. 
The chancel roof is boarded, with intersect- 
ing ribs and bosses. Between the chancel 
and chapels is a rich double arch, with 
perforated tracery. The pulpit is of stone. 
The chancel is laid with Minton’s en- 
caustic tiles. The materials of the church 
are Kentish rag, with Bath stone dress- 
ings. The cost has been about 7,000/. 
On the 11th of June, the Bishop of 
Rochester consecrated a church recently 
erected in the parish of St. George, 
Gravesend. Earl Darnley, Lord High 
Steward of the Borough, gave the site, 
and a donation of 5002. the Church Build- 
ing Commissioners 300/. and the Church 
Building Society 2807. The rectory of 
Gravesend has been charged with a sum 
of 30/. per annum for the incumbency, 
which is dedicated to St. James. The 
church is cruciform, with a central tower, 
and is built of Kentish rag stone, with 
Bath stone dressings. It has a western 
door, a north porch, on the west side of 
which is a round tower having a pyramidal 
capping, and containing the staircase to 
the west gallery ; on the same side of the 
nave, and in the angle formed with the 
transept, is another round tower with a 
stone capping shelved so as to have the 
appearance of a buttress to the central 
tower; this contains the staircase to the 
gallery over the north transept and to the 
belfry ; on the south side of the nave is 
another round tower, in which is the stair- 
case to the gallery over the south transept. 
The nave is lighted on both sides with two 
windows of two lights each trefoiled with 
quatrefoil in the headings, and a large west 
window of four trefoiled lights, the head- 
ing filled with uniform quatrefoils; the 
transepts north and south are lighted each 
with two single light trefoiled windows, 
and a large end window of four lights 
trefoiled with elongated quatrefoils in the 
heading so arranged as to form a large 
cross. The chancel is lighted with two 
light windows corresponding with those in 
the nave and each opening into the sa- 
crarium, and a large east window of three 
lights trefoiled with a tracery heading. 
On the south side of the chancel is the 
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sacristy, and corresponding with this on 
the north side is an organ chamber, in 
which is fixed an organ, the gift of Thomas 
Blackburne, esq. of Gravesend. The 
church has a slate roof, with gable crosses. 
The tower is square and turreted, and is 
70 feet high. The roof throughout consists 
of principals, purlins, and common rafters, 
the principals having curved beams rest- 
ing on stone corbels. The pews are uni- 
form and open and of deal; there is ac- 
commodation in the church for 827 persons, 
and 527 of the seats are free. The ar- 
chitect was Mr. Daukes. The Rev. John 
Joynes, of Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
and brother to the rector, has been ap- 
pointed the first incumbent. 

A painted window by Mr. Wailes of 
Newcastle has been put up in the north 
aisle of Chichester Cathedral. It is of the 
Early-English character, representing the 
plague of the serpents, above which is the 
Crucifixion, and a foliated cross with a 
border of passion flowers. The window 
was presented by Lady Georgina Bathurst, 
and bears the following inscription :— 
“ Sacred to the memory of Louisa Mary 
Lennox, born 1760, died 1843.”’ 

At Midhurst, in the same county, a 
large stained-glass window has been placed 
over the altar, to the memory of the late 
Rev. Dr. Bayly (father of the present 
Vicar), formerly Master of the Grammar 
School. It has been erected by Mr. Ward 
of London, at a cost of about 150/. sub- 
scribed by pupils of the deceased. There 
are five principal figures represented, of 
which our Saviour is in the centre, two of 
the Evangelists being on either side of 
him ; above them are the remaining eight 
apostles, the Lamb and Dove, and the 
sacred monograms. On a scroll around 
the pedestal on which our Saviour stands 
are the words from the 16th chapter of 
St. Mark—*‘ Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,’’ and 
at the base the following inscription :— 
“In memoriam viri admodum Reverendi 
Gulielmi Bayly, S.T.P. Schole Midensis 
per xxii. annos, informatoris assidui, mitis, 
constantis, eruditi, unice dilecti, statu- 
endum curavit alumnorum pietas, A.D. 
MDCCCLII.”’ 

The great Martin property in Conne- 
mara has been transferred to the Law Life 
Assurance Society (the mortgagees) for 
the sum of 186,000/. The Encumbered 
Estates Commissioners took some days to 
determine whether they should accept this 
offer, or allow the estate to be sold in lots 
on the 14th of July, according to a pre- 
vious advertisement. The question was 
discussed at great length before the Chief 
Commissioner in chamber, and the ultimate 
decision was, that the offer of 186,000J. 
was accepted, and the Law Life Assurance 
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Society are now the proprietors of this 
noble tract of country. No money, how- 
ever, is to be paid, inasmuch as the com- 
pany are incumbrancers to the extent of 
200,0007. The following are the names 
of the trustees:—The Right Hon. John 
Lord Campbell, Sir George James Turner, 
Sir Edward Hall Alderson, and James 
William Farrer. 

The London Gazette of the 4th June 
contains the approval of the Queen in 
Council to a scheme for an exchange of 
patronage among sixteen of the Bishops. 
It is compulsory upon all those who were 
not in possession of their sees on the 24th 
of March, 1835, and it would appear that 
all the others concerned, with the excep- 
tion of the Bishop of Winchester, have 
consented to the alterations having effect 
henceforward. The Bishop of London 
has also reserved his right in two in- 
stances. The following abstract has been 
made: viz.— 


Takes. Gives up. 
3 A 


Canterbury 
London. .... 2 56 
Winchester ... 1 29 
Bath and Wells . . — 9 
Chichester. . 2. 2. — 13 
Men enn ss AT 
Gloucester and Bristol 11 8 
Hereford . . 1. . — 14 
Lichfield . . .. 12 7 
J a oe 18 
Norwich ... . 36 —_ 
Oxford. . . . . 4 3 
Peterborough . . . 35 _ 
Rochester . . - 44 15 
Samepry . . ss. 8 12 
Worcester. . . . 32 3 
238 238 
From a recent parliamentary return it 
appears that the amount of income as- 
signed to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is 15,0007.; to the Archbishop of York, 
10,0002. ; to the Bishop of Durham, 8,000/. ; 
to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 5,000/. ; 
to the Bishop of Chester, 4,500/. ; to the 
Bishop of Chichester, 4,200/.; to the 
Bishop of Ely, 5,500/.; to the Bishop of 
Hereford, 4,200/.; to the Bishop of Lich- 
field, 4,5007.; to the Bishop of Llandaff, 
4,200/.; to the Bishop of Manchester, 
4,200/. ; to the Bishop of Oxford, 5,000/.; 
to the Bishop of Peterborough, 4,500/. ; 
to the Bishop of Ripon, 4,500/.; to the 
Bishop of Rochester, 5,000/. ; to the Bishop 
of Salisbury, 5,000/.; to the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, 4,200.; to the Bishop of St. 
David’s, 4,500/.; and to the Bishop of 
Worcester, 5,000/. No specific income 
was assigned to the see of any Archbishop 
or Bishop until after the passing of the 
Act 13th and 14th Victoria, c. 94 (August, 
1850). 
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The annual meeting of the Roya 
AGRICULTURAL Society for the present 
year has been held at Lewes, a town 
deemed especially eligible, not only for 
its internal accommodations, but as the 
centre of a good agricultural district, of 
easy access by railroad from all parts of 
the kingdom, and offering a varied soil for 
the trial of implements of every descrip- 
tion. The subscription for the reception 
of the Society amounted to more than 
20007., of which 10002. was contributed 
in the town of Lewes alone, and 500/. by 
the London and Brighton Railway Com- 
pany. The site selected was an area of 
more than twenty acres of meadow ground, 
at a short distance from the Railway sta- 
tion, from which a temporary railroad was 
conducted to the spot. It was furnished 
with thirty-six sheds, each of 240 feet in 
length, and at the eastern boundary was a 
pavilion, provided to accommodate more 
than 1000 persons to dinner. The stock 
for exhibition was received on the 13th of 
July; and in the evening Professor Sim- 
monds of the Royal Veterinary College of 
Surgeons delivered a lecture in the County 
Hall on the Diseases of Domestic Ani- 
mals. The exhibitions continued during the 
three following days ; including an horti- 
cultural show, which was located in the 
Castle Yard. The dinner took place on 
Thursday the 15th, the Earl of Ducie, 
President of the Society, in the chair, and 
the Earl of Chichester acting as Vice- 
President. The former was supported by 
the Earls of Carlisle and Waldegrave, 
Viscount Palmerston, the Prussian, Ame- 
rican, and Sardinian ministers, Lords 
Berners and Walsingham, Rt. Hon. Sir 
John Pakington, &c. &c.; the latter by 
the Duke of Richmond, and many of the 
most distinguished gentlemen of the county. 
At the Council meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, held in Hanover- 
square on the 7th July, it was unanimously 
resolved, ‘‘ That a prize of 1000/. and the 
gold medal of the Society, be offered for 
the discovery of a manure equal in fer- 
tilising properties to the Peruvian guano, 
and of which an unlimited supply can be 
furnished to the English farmer at a rate 
not exceeding 5/. per ton; and that a spe- 
cial committee, consisting of Earl of Ducie, 
Sir John Villiers Shelley, Bart., Mr. Ray- 
mond Barker, Capt. T. Wentworth Buller, 
R.N., Colonel Challoner, Mr. Hamond, 
Mr. Fisher Hobbs, Mr. Hudson, Mr. 
Shaw, and Mr. Thompson, be appoiuated 
for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion, and reporting to the Council, the 
conditions under which the competition 
for this prize shall take place.”’ 

The South Essex Estuary Act will add 
nearly another Hundred in extent to the 
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soil of Essex. The lands to be embanked 
were thus described in the Admiralty re- 
port: 1. The Maplin Sands, extending 
from the Thames near Shoeburyness to 
the mouth of the River Crouch, opposite 
the Buxy Bank, for a distance of about 12 
miles in length, and about two in breadth, 
occupying an area cf about 17,000 acres. 
2. The Danesay Flats, extending from the 
Crouch river to the Blackwater river, a 
distance of about seven miles in length, 
and one and a half in breadth, and occu- 
pying an area of 6,600 acres. 3. The 
Mersea Flats, extending between the Black- 
water and Colne rivers, occupying about 
1,880 acres. 4. The foreshores of the 
Blackwater river from the sea to Northey 
Island, a distance of 10 miles in length, 
and occupying a space of about 4,880 
acres. Thus it will be seen that it was 
proposed to reclaim and rescue from the 
sea 30,420 acres of land which is now at 
the flow of the tide for the greater part 
covered with water. Besides this the plan 
embraced a project for straightening and 
deepening the Blackwater nearly up to 
Maldon. The capital required was stated 
at 550,000/. the cost of reclaiming an acre 
of land being estimated at 18/. for the 
greater portion, but 43/. for that connected 
with the Blackwater. The whole was to 
be completed in twenty-one years, em- 
bankments being gradually run out year 
by year so as to facilitate the accumula- 
tions from the sea by catching and arrest- 
ing them at every tide. The promoters in 
Committee in the Lords abandoned their 
scheme so far as related to the Blackwater, 
and arranged that the work on the Maplin 
should begin at Wakering Stairs instead 
of the Shoebury Ness, and that the navi- 
gation for boats and barges should be pre- 
served between the river Crouch and the 
German Ocean by the Havengore and 
creeks adjoining. By this means, by 
making compensation where due, and 
agreeing that the rights of the Commission- 
ers of Sewers should be reserved, the op- 
position was got rid of, and the Bill re- 
ceived the royal assent on the 17th of 
June. 

The reclaiming of Morecambe Bay in 
Lancashire is at length about to be car- 
ried into effect. The right has been pur- 
chased from the Admiralty by Messrs. 
Brogden and Co. and the undertaking will 
be carried out conjointly with the forma- 
tion of the Ulverstone and the Lancaster 
Railway. The rivers Crake and Leven 
will be confined to a fixed channel, and 
the bay will no doubt be left in a great 
measure to silt up. This vast tract, which 
extends from Tridlea-point (near to the 
Ulverstone Canal foot) to Greenodd, com- 
prises an area of about 145,000 acres. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


June 22. The Earl of Mayo elected a Repre- 
sentative Peer of Ireland. 

June 25. Edward Smirke, esq. barrister-at- 
law, to be Attorney-General to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales.—40th Foot, Major 
T. J. Valiant to be Lieut.-Colonel; Captain 
Arthur Leslie to be Major.—Royal Anglesey 
Militia, Capt. Thomas Peers Williams to be 
Major Commandant. 

une 28. Joseph Bailey, of Glanusk-park, 
in the county of Brecon, esq. created a Baronet. 

June 29. William Gore Ouseley, esq. some- 
time Minister to the Argentine Confederation, 
to be Knight Commander of the Bath (Civil 
division).—Lieut.-Gen. Charles McLeod, C.B. 
of East India Company’s service, to bea Knight 
Commander of the Bath (Military division).— 
Robert Pritchard, esq. to be Collector of Cus- 
toms for the Island of St. Helena.—Capt. John 
Russell Domvile, R. Art. to be Collector of 
Customs for Trinidad. 

July 1. Knighted, John Kincaid, esq. late 
oe in the Rifle Brigade, and Senior Exon 
of H. M. Yeomen of the Guard.—William Low- 
ther, esq. now Paid Attaché to H. M. Legation 
at Naples, to be Secretary of Legation at that 
Court.—Charles Rowcroft, esq. to be Consul 
at Cincinnati.—Rice Roberts, of Tal y Llyn, 
esq. to be Sheriff of the county of Anglesey, 
vice Lloyd, deceased. 

July 6. ist Grenadier Guards, Major and 
Col. Godfrey Thornton to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col. and Col. William Fludyer to 
be wy od Lieut. and Capt. John Temple West 
to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.— 38th Foot, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. J. P. Sparks to be Major.—3d West 
India Regt. Capt. George A. K. d’Arcy, from 
94th Foot, to be Major.—Unattached, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. John Campbell, from 38th Foot, to 
be Lieut.-Colonel. 

July 9. 96th Foot, brevet Major Edward 
Hill to be Major.—Unattached, Capt. Hon. 
William Lygon Pakenham, from 7th Foot, to 
be Major; brevet, Capt. George Parlby, of 4th 
Foot, te be Major and Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 

July 12. George Gibson, of Bradston-brook, 
Surrey, esq. to take the name of Carew before 
that of Gibson. 

July 13. Capt. the Hon. Mortimer Sackville 
West to be one of the Grooms in Waiting in 
Soeers to Her Majesty, vice Denman, re- 
signed. 

July 16. 3d Foot, Major J. Patterson, from 
94th Foot, to be Major.—28th Foot, Major F. 
Adams to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. A. Fraser 
to be Major.—94th Foot, Major D. M. Cameron, 
from 3d Foot, to be Major. 


_ScoTisH PEERS ELECTED TO PARLIAMENT. 

The Marquess of Tweeddale, the Earl of 
Morton, the Earl of Home, the Earl of Strath- 
more, the Earl of Airlie, the Earl of Leven, the 
Ear! of Selkirk, the Earl of Orkney, Lord Sea- 
field, Lord Saltoun, Lord Grey, Lord Sinclair, 
Lord Elphinstone, Lord Blantyre, Lord Col- 
ville, and Lord Polwarth. 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


June 8. Capt. Cospatrick Baillie Hamilton 
1847) to command the Vestal 26; Captain Sir 
Villiam Hoste (1848) to command the Spartan 

26.—Surgeon William Gunn, M.D. (1835) to be 
Medical Storekeeper at the Victualling-yard, 
Deptford. 
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July 2. Capt. W. J. Hope Johnstone (1823), 
in command of the Albion 90, at Devonport, 
to be Superintendent of Harbour Hospitals.— 
Capt. Stephen Stephen (1829) to command the 
Albion, vice Johnstone.—Capt. Charles Talbot 
(1830) to command the Meander 44.—Com- 
manders John Jotinson (1842) to the Megera, 
James Dixon to the Meander.—Capt. Wallace 
Houston to the Trincomalee; Captain F. 'T. 
Mitchell (1830) to the Queen 116. 

July 20. Lieut. Robert B. Harvey (1841) to 
command the Trident 6, steam-vessel. 


July 7. Ralph Thomas, esq. and Richard 
Matthews, esq. called to the degree of Serjeant- 
at-Law. 


EccLestAsTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. Gee, Priest-Vicar of Exeter Cathedral. 

Rev. T. Hirst, Minor Canonry, Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Rev. H. L. Jenner, Minor Canonry, Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Rey. C. H. Aitkens, Mavesyn-Ridware R. Staff. 

Rev. W. R. Allcroft, West-Butterwick P.C. 
Lincolnshire. " 

Rev. F. Arnold, Brimington P.C. Derbyshire. 

Rev. A. 'T. Atwood, Leak V. Yorkshire. 

Rey. Kitelee Chandos Bailey, Harwell V. Berks. 

Rev. J. Barker, Achill R. and V. dio. Tuam. 

Rev. R. E. Bassett, North-Thoresby R. Linc. 

Rey. B. Belcher, St. Gabriel ?.C. Warwick 
Square, Pimlico. 

Rev. A. P. Birrell, Oving V. Sussex. 

Rey. N. Bond, Steeple K. w. Tyneham KR. Dors. 

Rev. W. Brandon, Kilcommon and Cross- 
patrick R. and V. dio. Ferns. 

Rev. J. Brownlow, Sandgate P.C. Kent. 

Rev. J. Carter, Grosmont P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Collett, Hawstead R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Cornwell, St. John P,C. Crossens, 
Chesbire. 

Rev. C. Cotterill, Brauncewell R. w. Anwick 
V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. E. W. L. Davies, Adlingfleet V. Yorksh. 

Rev. D. E. Dewar, Edgecott R. Bucks. 

Rev. J. Eddowes, Garton-upon-the-Woids V. 
Yorkshire. : 
Rev. D. Evans, Llangurig V. Montgomeryshire. 
Rev C. Fielding, St. James P C.Clitheroe, Lanc. 
Rev. G. L. Foxton, Kempsey V. Worcestersh. 
Rev.C. J.Gillett, St. Peter’s, Island of Trinidad. 

Rev. C. D. Goldie, Colnbrook P.C. Bucks. 

Rev. W. Harris, Llanarthney V. Carmarthensh. 

Rev. W. G. Humphry, St. Matthew P.C. Spring 
Gardens, London. 

Rev. E. Jacson, qm R. Salop. 

Rey. W. Johnson, Llanbadrig V. Anglesey. 

Rev. H. Jones, St. Luke P.C. Berwick Street, 
Westminster. 

Rev. J. Jones, Brynllys V. Brecon. 

Rev. H. Lewis, St. Paul P.C. Clapham, Surrey. 

Rey. T. B. Morrell, Henley-upon-Thames R. 
Oxfordshire. 

Rev. F. T. O’ Donoghue, Godolphin P.C. Cornw. 

Rev. W. H. Oldfield, St. Martin-in-Coney- 
Street V. York. 

Rev. J. A. Parkinson, Hazeley R. Essex. 

Rev. F. R. Perry, Cadmore End P.C. Oxfordsh. 

Rev. G. Poole, Burntwood P.C. Staffordshire. 

Rev. J. Prout, Sutton-in-the-Marsh V. Linc. 

Rev. C. Rose, St. Michael-le-Belfrey P.C. York. 

Rev. J, Y. Seagrave, Bramham V. Yorkshire. 

Rey. F. P. Seymour, Huntsham R. Devon. 

Rey. G. A. Seymour, Walcott P.C. Surrey. 

Rev. J. Short, St. Cuthbert P.C. Holme-Cul- 
tram, Cumberland. 
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Rev. R. Shutte, Tillingham V. Essex. 

Rev. N. G. Smart, Leigh P.C. Dorset. 

Rev. C. Smith, Fairfield D.C. Derbyshire. 
Rey. W. H. Stokes, Denver R. Norfolk. 

Rev. G. Stone, West Bradenham V. Norfolk. 
Rev. J. Taylor, Cleator P.C. Cumberland. 

Rev. A. Thomas, Beguildy V. Radnorshire. 
Rev. — Tuck, St. John P.C. Epping, Essex. 
Rev. W. Whitworth, St. Jude P.C. Manchester. 
Rey. F. Williams, Saltley P.C. Warwickshire. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rey. 8S. C. Baker, House of Correction, Usk, 
Monmouthshire. 

Rey. F. Lear, to Bishop of Salisbury. 

Rev. J. D. MacGachen, to Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, and of St. Andrew’s Hall, Edinburgh. 

Rev. R. Mant, Wilton Gaol. 

Rev. T. E. Meredith, H.M.S. Meander. 

Rev. J. P. Oliver, H.M.S. Spartan. 

Rev. H. H. Parry, to Bishop of Barbados. 

Rev. E. Prest, City Penitentiary, Durham. 

Rev. J. Sharkey, H.E.I.C.S. 

Rev. A. W. Wallis, H.E.1.C.S. at Chinsurah. 

Rev. W. Whitmarsh (Naval Instructor), H.M.S. 
Sans Pareil. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. J. A. Addison, Wardenship, St. Mary’s 
College, Windermere. 

Rev. J. H. Backhouse, Second Mastership, 
Felstead Grammar School, Essex. 

Rev. E. Bates, Principalship, West Riding of 
York Proprietary School, Wakefield. 

Rev. H. Beattie, Mastership, London Orphan 
Asylum. 

Rev. W. H. Braund, Mastership, Martock 
Grammar School, Somerset. 

Rev. C. F. Cobb, Principalship, Church of 
England College, Benares, dio. Calcutta. 

Rev. A. J. D. D’Orsey, Mastership, Collegiate 
School, Madeira. 

Rev.C. F. Hildyard, Second Master, Grantham 
Grammar School, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. J. Ingle, Mastership, Cathedral Grammar 
School, Ely. 

Rev.G. T. Lermit, Second Mastership, Dedham 
Grammar School, Essex. 

Rev. J. H. Monahan, Mastership, Choir School, 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. 

Rev. A. W. Wilcock, Second Assistant Hos- 
pitaller, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 

S. Gibbon, M.B. Lecturer in Natural Philo- 
sophy, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 

H. J. 8. Maine, LL D. Readership in General 
Jurisprudence and Civil Law, Middle Temple. 

R. R. Walpole, M.A. Readership, on the Law 
of Real Property and Conveyancing, De- 
vises, and Bequests, Gray’s Inn. 


BIRTHS. 


May 16. At Turners hall, Barbados, the 
wife of J. G. Newton Alleyne, esq. a son. 

Junel4. At Kironchtree, N.B. Mrs. Edward 
Heron Maxwell, a son.——17. At Wilburton 
manor, Cambridgeshire, the wife of Alexander 
Pym, esq. a dau.——19. At Rearsby house, 
Leicestersh. the wife of H. C. Woodcock, esq. 
a dau.——20. At Beech house, Tottenham, 
the wife of the Rev. W. J. Hall, Vicar of Tot- 
tenham, a son.——At Pyrton, Oxon, the wife 
of Hugh Hamersley, esy. a dau.—21. In 
Upper Grosvenor street, the wife of T. Fowell 
Buxton, esq. a son.—-22. At Brighton, the 
wife of the Hon. Charles Hanbury Tracy, a 
dau.——24. At Heanton Satchville, the Right 
Hon. Lady Clinton, a son.——At Trehill, the 
wife of John Henry Ley, esq. adau.——25. 
Broadwoodkelly, the wife of the Rev. N. T. B. 
Hole, a son and heir.——At Hinchley wood, 
Ashbourn, the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Holland, 
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of twin daughters.——26. In Grosvenor sq. 
Viscountess Ebrington, a dau.——27. In Eaton 
square, the wife of Capt. the Hon. F. Maude, 
R.N. a son.——The Hon. Mrs. H. Manners 
Sutton, a son.——29. At Barnstaple, the wife 
of Capt. J. H. Boteler, R.N. a son.— At Car- 
lisle, the wife of the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Carlisle, a dau.——At Burley vicarage, Rut- 
land, the wife of A. Carlton Cumberbatch, esq. 
Consul-General in Turkey, a dau.——30. At 
Brickhill manor, Mrs. Pauncefort Duncombe, 
a dau.——Lady Georgina Forbes, a son. 

July 1. At Grey abbey, Lady Charlotte Mont- 
omery, adau.—2. At Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. 
Junynghame, a dau.——3. At Queen’s street, 

Mayfair, Mrs. Robert Temple Frere, adau.—— 
At Westbourne crescent, Hyde park, the wife 
of Percy Ricardo, esq. a son.—The wife of 
Charles William Beauclerk, esq. a son.—— 
4. At Charles street, Berkeley square, Mrs. 
George Cavendish Bentinck, a dau.——7. At 
Drayton hall, West Drayton, the wife of Octa- 
vius Ommanney, a dau.——8. At West Hunt- 
ington, near York, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
George Lister Kaye, a son.—g9Q. At Holly 
grove, Windsor park, Lady Emily Seymour, a 
dau.— 10. At Kirkby Mallory, Leic. the Hon. 
Mrs. Charles R. Colvile, a son and heir.—— 
11. Viscountess Jocelyn, a son.——At the 
Little Cloisters, Westminster, Mrs. Henry 
Temple Frere, a dau.——12. At the Mansion 
house, York, the fe Mayoress, a son.—— 
13. Atthe Palace, Wells, the Hon. Mrs. George 
Bridgeman, a son.——15. At St. George’s pl. 
Hyde park corner, Lady Mary Stephenson, a 
dau.——At Uffculme, Devon, the wife of the 
Rev. Frederick Morrice Adams, a son.——~ 
16. In Queen square, Lady Mary Hoare, a 
dau.—-17. At Park lane, Viscountess Sea- 
ham, a son and heir.——19. At Cadogan pl. 
the Hon. Mrs. Augustus Liddell, a son. 
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Nov. 28, 1851. In New Zealand, Lewis A. 
Bernays, esq. fourth son of Dr. Bernays, of 
King’s college, London, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late W. Borton, esq. of Cottenham, Oxf. 

Feb.2. At Wellington, New Zealand, Henry- 
Grey, third son of George Ray, esq. of Milton 
next Sittingbourne, to Catherine-Ann, eldest 
and only surviving dau. of the Rev. Stephen 
Allen, of Erningham, Norfolk. 

May 15. _At Bombay, Hamilton Robt. Hath- 
way, esq. H.E.1.C.S. to Caroline-Harriet-Bid- 
weil, dau. of Major Bidwell Edwardes, K.H. 

Junel. At Great Horkesley, Essex, Capt. 
Richard Robert Quin, R.N. only son of Lo 
George Quin, to Selina-Catherine-Laura, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. David F. Markham, Canon 
of Windsor.—At Clifton, the Rev. Henry 
Tucker, B.A. son of the Rev. W. H. Tucker, 
M.A. of Kingsbride, to Emma, eldest dau. 
of the late Kev. Joseph Knethell Randall, 
M.A. of Gussage St. Michael, Dorset.—— 
At the Chantry, Somerset, John Power, esq. 
of yo to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late Charles Wake, M.D. late of War- 
wick.——At Donnybrook, Capt. Stirling Stuart, 
King’s Dragoon Guards, to Harriet-Boswell- 
Erskine, second dau. of M. Fortescue, esq. 
Wilton sq. Dublin, and granddau. of the late 
Hon. Matthew Fortescue.——At Cheltenham, 
Dr. Frederick Corbyn, Bengal Medical Service, 
eldest son of Frederick Corbyn, esq. Superin- 
tending Surgeon of the Punjaub Army, to 
Caroline-Eliza, eldest dau. of 4/neas Cannon, 
esq. M.D. of Cambray pl. Cheltenham.——At 
Wandsworth, Edward Tayleur, esq. of Liver- 

ool, to Marianne, eldest dau. of the late Rev: 

edford Kenyon, of Stoke-Climsland.——At 
Aston, the Rev. John Burleton Jones Bateman, 
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Rector of Sheldon, eldest son of the late John 
Jones Bateman, esq. of Pentre Mawr, Denb. 
aud Portland pl. London, to Mary, only dau. 
of the late Joseph Jennens, esq. of Small Heath, 
Aston, Warw.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
W. P. Trevelyan, youngest son of the late 
Archdeacon Trevelyan, to Maria, third dau. of 
the Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie.——At Whit- 
bourn, Herefordshire, the Rev. Arthur Childe, 
Rector of Edwin Ralph and Collington, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of J. Freeman, esq. of Gaines. 
——At Bath, Major William Henry Simpson, 
C.B. to Mary-Christiana, dau. of Thomas Fer- 
guson, esq. of Greenville, Downshire, lreland. 
——At Edinburgh, George Nicholas Vansittart, 
fourth son of the late Col. Vansittart, of Shot- 
tesbrook, to Elizabeth-Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late John Mansfield, esq. of Midmar.——At 
Coolhurst, the Hon. Robert Henley, to Emily- 
Louisa, eldest dau. of Robert Aldridge, esq. of 
New lodge, Horsham.——At Palgrave, Suffolk, 
Stroud-Lincoln, second son of Robert Cocks, 
esq. of Ladbroke terrace, Notting hill, to Lucy- 
Sophia, second dau. of Martin Howe, esq. of 
Palgrave, Suffolk. —— At Kelmscott, Oxon, 
Francis Pocock, esq. of Stanford-in-the-Vale, 
to Sophia, youngest dau. of the late William 
Kinch, esq. of Eaton Hattings, near Farring- 
don, Berks.—— At Thornton-le-Beans, the Rev. 
Frederick A. Sterky, M.A. Vicar of North 
Otterington, to Mary-Catherine, only dau. of 
Francis ty Beg esq. of Thornton 
lodge.——At Lagarie, Dumbartonshire, Wm. 
Young Sellar, Fellow of Oriel college, Oxford, 
to Eleanor-Mary, eldest dau. of Alexander 
Dennistoun, esq. of Golf hill.——At Padding- 
ton, James Cundy, esq. late of the Madras 
Army, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of James 
Capel, esq. of Westbourne terrace.——At St. 
Peter’s Pimlico, William Fuller Maitland, esq. 
of Stansted, Essex, to Charlotte-Elizabeth- 
Dick, second dau. of J. M. Macnabb, esq. of 
Highfield park, Hampshire. 

2. AtSt.George’s Hanover sq. John William 
Birch, esq. to Julia, eldest dau. of Joseph Ar- 
den, esq. of Cavendish sq.— At Grays, Percy- 
Leonard, youngest son of Sir John Henry 
Pelly, Bart. of Upton, Essex, to Eliza-Anne, 
only dau. of John Sanderson Rigge, esq. of 
Belmont castle.——At Calton, Thomas Lucas, 
esq. of Lowestoft, Suffolk, to Mary-Amelia, 
third dau. of Robert Chamberlain, esq. of Cal- 
ton house,* Norf.——At Highbury, Frederick- 
Charles, third son of Francis Pawle, esq. of 
Highbury park, to Helen-Mary, second ton. 
of the late Charles Strachan, esq. of Cornhill. 
——At St. Pancras, Edward Bannister, esq. 
to Emily, eldest dau. of Edward Oxenford, esq. 
of Mecklenburgh square.——At Edinburgh, 
Matthew Dysart Hunter, eldest surviving son 
of the late Gen. Sir Martin Hunter, to Isabella- 
Dorothea, eldest dau. of John Buckle, esq. — 
At Edinburgh, Alexander Gordon, esq. of New- 
ton, Aberdeenshire, to Helen, eldest dau. of 
the late John Brine, M.D. of Dawlish_——At 
Bicester, Oxon, Richard Ellis, esq. eldest son 
of Thomas Ellis, esq. M.P. of Abbotstown, co. 
Dublin, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Henry 
Chandler, esq. of Finmere house, Oxon. 

8. At Edinburgh, Robert White, esq. Writer 
to the Signet, to Anne, dau. of the late Thomas 
Macmillan Fogo, esq. M.D. Senior Surgeon, 
Royal Art.——At Southsea, the Rev. George 
Henry Connor, M.A. of St. Thomas’s Church, 
Newport, I. W. to Catharine-Maude, eldest 
dau. of John Worthington, esq. of Kent house, 
Southsea.——At Salisbury, Augustus Drake, 
esq. of Wells, to Caroline, dau. of the late Aaron 
Bazley, esq. of Okehampton.— At Avington, 
near Winchester, the Rey. Stephen Terry, 
eldest son of Stephen Terry, esq. of Dummer 
house, Hants, to Anne-Margaret, eldest dau. 
of the Rey. Charles Shrubsole Bonnett, Rector 
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of Avington.——At Crediton, Edward Yarde, 
esq. M.D. to Fanny, only child of James Lee, 
esq. of Warrens.——At Bath, Charles F. F. 
Chamberlain, esq. youngest son of the late Sir 
H. Chamberlain, Bart. to Marianne-Ormsby, 
dau. of George D. Drury, esy.——At Chelms- 
ford, William-Barlow, second son of G. A. Gepp, 
esq. of Chelmsford, to Margaret-Jane, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. James Hutchinson, ead 
Master of the Grammar School in that town, 
—At St. George’s Hanover sq. Lieut.-Col. 
Lewis, of the Grenadier Guards, to Mary, 
second dau. of the late John Mirehouse, esq. 
of Brownslade, Pembrokeshire.——At Exeter, 
the Rev. W. F. Gray, Vicarof Cornwood, Devon, 
to Constance, youngest dau. of the Lord Bishop 
of Exeter. 

4. At Frankfort, the Rev. John Forbes 
Close, of Mourne rectory, co. Down, to Mary- 
Hester, relict of Col. Conrad Steinbelt, of the 
French Hussars, and eldest surviving dau. of 
the Rev. John Fullagar, of Chichester.——At 
Edinburgh, James-Tait, second son of Adam 
Black, esq. to Charlotte, third dau. of Maurine 
Lothian, esq. Procurator Fiscal for the co. of 
Edinburgh.—Capt. William Cresswell, of the 
11th Hussars, to Miss Ada Gordon Cumming, 
eldest dau. of Sir William G. G. Cumming, 
Bart. of Altyre. 

5. At Brighton, Richard Grosvenor Mor- 
rison, esq. third son of the late Richard Mor- 
rison, esq. of Denwick house, Northumb. to 
Mary, fifth dau. of the late G. M. Burchell, 
esq. of Scottsland, Surrey.——At Brighton, 
George Leslie, esq. H.M. 77th Regt. elder son 
of Major-Gen. Leslie, K.H. to Elizabeth, dau. 
of the late William Beebe, esq. of Grove house, 
Ham.——At Bath, Thos. Kitchingman Stave- 
ley, esq. of Old Sleningford and Stainley halls, 
Yorkshire, to Ann-Elizabeth, only dau. of the 
late M. A. Burmester, esq. M.B. Surgeon to 
the Forces. 

7. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Geo. Ows- 
ton Newton, esq. of Croxton park, Camb. to 
Mary, eldest dau. of W. B. Portman, esq. of 
Hare park. 

8. At Streatham, the Rev. Joshua Greaves, 
Vicar of Great Missenden, Bucks, to Frances- 
Sarah, dau. of William Dent, esq. of Streatham 
hill.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. the Hon. 
Dudley Francis Fortescue, youngest son of Earl 
Fortescue, to Camilla-Eleanor, youngest dau. 
of the Hon. Newton and Lady Catherine Fel- 
lowes.—--At St. Mark’s St. John’s wood, 
Francis Maxwell, esq. of Liverpool, and Drum- 
park, Kirkcudbright, to Catherine - Lilias- 
Adair, second dau. of the late Dr. Anthony 
Todd Thomson.—At Paddington, the Rev. 
Henry Trail Simpson, M.A. Rector of Marn- 
hull, Dorset, to Annie-Knox-Campbell, eldest 
dau. of John Murray, esq. of Whitehall place 
and Oxford square.——At Bath, William John 
Sands, esq. eldest son of Warren Hastings 
Sands, esq. of Edinburgh, to Augusta-Sophia, 
second dau. of Major-Gen. Wemyss, C. B.—— 
At Bath, John Henry Steinmetz, esq. of Orsett 
terr. Hyde park, to Ann-Grace, second dau. 
of the Rey. J. A. Barron, B.D. of Bath.——At 
Trinity Church, Marylebone, the Rev. Henry 
Warburton, of Sible Hedingham, Essex, to 
Agnes, second dau. of Thomas James Ireland, 
esq. of Ousedon hall, Suffolk, and Upper Har- 
ley street.——At Skirpenbeck, Yorkshire, the 
Rev. J. W. Corbett, Rector of Wigginton, third 
son of the late Ven. Stuart Corbett, D.D. 
Archd. of York, to Isabella-Rose, only dau. of 
the late William Ware, 7 of Skirpenbeck. 
—-—At Blatherwycke park, Northampt. Charles 
M. Harrison, 79th Highlanders, to Belinda, 
dau. of the late Donatus O’Brien, esq. of Tix- 
over grange, Rutlandshire.——At Chew Stoke, 
Som. the Rev. Robert Askwith Taylor, Curate 
of St. Werburgh’s, Bristol, to Elizabeth-Wil- 
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helmina, dau. of the Rev. W. P. Wait, Rector 
of Chew Stoke and Norton.——At Duffield, 
Charles Henry Lens Lee, esq. of Jesus college, 
Cambridge, to Patience-Isabella-Mary, dau. of 
the late William Statham, esq. of Green bank, 
Derbyshire. 

9. At Bridgetown, John, eldest son of the 
Rev. H. B. Bulteel, M.A. of Plymouth, to 
Emily-Frances, second dau. of the Rev. James 
Shore, M.A. of Bridgetown, Devon. —— At 
Hilary Church, Frederick George Elkington, 
esq. Capt. H.M. 85th Regt. to Harriet-Mary, 
youngest dau. of Thomas Ingle, esq. M.D. of 
Wood hall, Hilgay, Norfolk.——At Wartnaby, 
Charles, eldest son of Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. 
Wright, of Stapleford hall, Notts, to Blanche, 
eldest dau. of Henry Corles Bingham, esq. of 
Wartnaby hall, Leicestershire. 

10. At Paris, Otway Inglefield, Comm. R.N. 
third son of the late Rear-Adm. Inglefield, 
C.B. to Henrietta-Malvina Thiébault, only 
child of Baron Thiébault, Chef-d’Escadron 
d’Etat-Major.——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, 
Henry C. Duncan, esq. eldest son of George 
J. Duncan, esq. of Liverpool, to Fanny-Whing- 
field, fourth eeoveret dau. of the Rev. Alfred 
Jenour, Rector of Kittisford.__—At St. Mary 
Abbot’s, Sir Charles Smith, K.C.B. of Pen- 
dyffryn, Carnarvonshire, to Caroline, eldest 
dau. of the late R. Croft, esq. of Castle Croft. 
——At Marylebone Church, James Drew, esq. 
Glenfeulan, Gare Loch, Dumbartonshire, to 
Jane, only dau. of Thomas Muir, esq. of Muir- 
park, Lanarkshire.——At St. Olave’s, in Hart 
street, the Rev. John D. Letts, Curate of 
Bowers Gifford, Essex, to Almeria-Rose, eldest 
dau. of J. Towne, esq. of Devonshire sq. and 
Margate.——At St. Mark’s, Kennington, the 
Rev. Hugh Evans, Perpetual Curate of Scre- 
merston, Northumberland, to Zelia, youngest 
dau. of the late John Humble, esq. of Vauxhall. 
—At the Holy Trinity, Westbourne terrace, 
Edward Burd, esq. M.B. and L.M., Cantab, of 
Murivance, Shrewsbury, to Ellen-Elizabeth, 
second dau. of William Lycett, esq. of Glou- 
cester terr. Hyde park.——At Barnwood, the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Stevenson, one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court in Jamaica, to Caroline- 
Octavia, youngest dau. of the late Joseph Sey- 
mour Biscoe, esq. formerly of Pend hill, Surrey. 
——At St. Leonard’s, near Exeter, James M. 
Sercombe, of Bristol, third son of J.C. Ser- 
combe, esq. of Exeter, to Ellen-Bourne, dau. 
of William Monck, esq. of Mount Radford 
house, near Exeter. At Bath, Major William 
Henry Simpson, C.B. to Mary-Christiana, dau. 
of Thomas Ferguson, esq. of Greenville, Down- 
shire, Ireland.——At Bath, Col. Lloyd Vaug- 
han Watkins, of Pennoyre, Brecknockshire, 
Lord Lieutenant of the County, to Eliza-Luther, 
dau. of John Taylor, esq. M.D. widow of Brig.- 
Gen. Hughes, C.B.——At Clifton, G. W. Cum- 
ming, esq. son of Hugh Cumming, esq. for- 
merly of 3d Dragoon Guards, to Elizabeth- 
Mary, youngest dau. of Charles Hamilton, esq. 
formerly Capt. of Madras Cav.——At Shrews- 
bury, the Rev. William Burbury, M.A. Second 
Master of Shrewsbury School, to Charlotte- 
Amy-May, eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Ken- 
nedy, Head Master of Shrewsbury School.—— 
At Tonbridge Wells, the Rev. Edward Repps 
Jodrell, M.A. second son of Sir Richard Paul 
Jodrell, Bart. of Portland place, and Sall park, 
Norfolk, to Lucinda-Emma-Maria, dau. of 
Robert T. Garden, | of River Lyons, King’s 
Co.——At St. Paul’s, Herne hill, the Rev. J. E. 
Dalton, B.D. Rector of Segrave, to Phoebe, 
youngest dau. of the late T. W. Mellor, esq. of 
Denmark hill.——At Lowestoff, the Rev. Chas. 
Voysey, B.A. Vice-Principal of Kingston coll. 
Hull, to Frances-Maria, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Edlin, esq. of St. James’s street.—— 
At Offchurch, Warw. Thomas Penrice, esq. of 
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Kilbrough, Glamorganshire, to Louisa, second 
dau. of the Rev. G. Ernest Howman, Rector 
of Barnsley, Glouc.——At Kirkleatham, York- 
shire, Thomas Stamp Edger, esq. M D. of 
Startforth hall, Durham, to Laura-Sophia, 
youngest dau. of the late Warren Maude, esq. 
of Sunniside.——At Oystermouth, Glam. the 
Rev. William Johnson, Rector of Lianvaethlu, 
N. Wales, to Sarah-Isabella, dau. of the late 
Fred. G. Carmichael, esq. of Twickenham. 

11. At New St. Pancras, Charles Fred. R. 
Gill, second son of Capt. Thomas Gill, R.N. to 
Henrietta, second dau. of Major W. F. Steer. 

12. At Bradford, Yorkshire, Joseph Mitchell, 
esq. of Sheffield, youngest son of the late Rev. 
G. B. Mitchell, Vicar of St. Mary’s and All 
Saints’, to Anne-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of J. B. 
Roberts, esq. of Bradford.——At St. Mary’s, 
Bryanston sq. Count Alfred Edouard, son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Count de Bylandt, K.C.H. &c. to 
Anne-Charlotte, youngest dau. of T. P. Vokes, 
esq. late Chief Magistrate of Police, Limerick. 
——aAt Clifton, Sloane Bolton, esq. 2nd Bom- 
bay Gren, eldest son of Major Bolton, late of 
H.M. 67th and 75th Regt. to Adelaide-Froude 
second dau. of the late R. B. Hankin, esq. of 
Bedford.——At St. James’s Piccadilly, Capt. 
Alfred R. Margary, 54th Regt. to Georgiana, 
eldest dau. of the late T. G. Adams, esq. of 
Chester terrace, Regent’s park. . 

14. At Galway, Horace Ximenes, esq. Lieut. 
8th Regt. second son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir David Ximenes, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
N. B. Browne, esq. 

15. At St. George’s Hanover square, the 
Viscount Newark, son of Earl Manvers, to 
Georgina-Jane-Elizabeth-Fanny, second dau. 
of the Duc de Coigny.—-At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. the Hon. and Rev. Aubrey Spring 
Rice, fourth son of Lord Monteagle, to Anna- 
Maria-Jane, eldest dau. of the late Paulet St. 
John Mildmay, esq. of Hazlegrove, Som.—— 
At St. Mary’s Bryanston square, the Hon. and 
Rev. Wm. Henry Spencer, fourth son of the 
late Lord Churchill, and Rector of Stoke Clims- 
land, Cornwall, to Louisa-Mercer, third dau. 
of the late Sir William Call, Bart.——At Wes- 
terham, Kent, Thomas Trenchard Haggard, 
esq. Bombay Art. third son of John Haggard, 
of Doctors’ commons, LL.D. to Emily-Frances, 
second dau. of T. H. Bosworth, esq. of Wester- 
ham.——At Heavitree, Bingham, eldest son of 
the late Andrew Hutchinson, of Sidmouth, 
M.D., F.R.S. to Augusta-Emma, third dau. of 
the late Richard Kingdon, esq. of Newacott. 
——At Egham, Capt. N. J. Newnham, 23d Bom- 
bay Light Inf. to Louisa-Elizabeth, only sur- 
viving child of the late Major W. H. Foy, of 
the Bombay Art. and stepdau. of William 
Newnham, esq. of Englefield green.——At 
Stonehouse, John Maye, esq. of Charlton, 
near Kingsbridge, to Mary, third dau. of Robt, 
Toney, esq. Comm. R.N.——At St. Peter’s 
Eaton sq. John Long Marshall, esq. youngest 
son of 8.G. Marshall, esq. Consul at Calais, to 
Anne-Burgess, youngest dau. of Col. Potter 
Macqueen, M.P. Bedford. —— At All Souls’ 
Langham place, St. Marylebone, T. W. B. B. 
Proctor, esq. eldest son of Vice-Adm. Sir W. B. 
Proctor, Bart. to the Hon. Caroline-Esther 
Waldegrave, youngest dau. of Vice-Adm. Lord 
Radstock.——At Eton college, Frederick Cur- 
tis, esq. of Dorking, to Fanny, second dau. of 
Mr. Drake Lewis, of Eton.——At Eyre court, 
James Pitcairn Campbell, son of the Rev. 
Augustus Campbell, Kector of Liverpool, to 
Ellen, fourth dau. of John Eyre, esq. of Eyre 
court castle.——At Clifton, William Burns 
Beatson, M.D., H.E.1.C.S. to Mary-Augusta, 
eldest dau. of Edward Bevan, esq.——At Wol- 
verhampton, John Topham, esq.M.D. to Emma- 
Harriet, second dau. of the late W. Ward, esq. 
-——At Paddington, the Rev. George A. F, 
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Watson, of Islip, fourth son of the late Rev. 
John Watson, D.D. Vicar of Derford-cum- 
Ringstead, to Elizabeth-Mary, eldest dau. of 
John Williams, esq. of Westbourne st.——At 
Camberwell, Charies, third son of the late 
William Baily, esq. of East Dulwich, and Stan- 
don, Surrey, to Frances, third dau. of Edward 
Bean, esq. , 

16. At Bramcote, near Nottingham, the 
Rev. James Matheson, B.A. of Oswestry, to 
Eliza, eldest dau. of W. Cripps, esq. At 
Lianfair, Carnarvonshire, the Rev. Brabazon 
Hallowes, A.M. Vicar of Cilcain, Flintshire, 
to Jane-Catharine-Maria, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Dr. Howard, of Llanrhaiadr.—aAt 
Lynn, Henry Lock, esq. Lieut. Madras Army, 
to Elizabeth-Janet, youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. William Hunter, esq. H.E.I.C.S. 

17._ At Bawdrip, Somerset, the Rev. John 
Vaughan Payne, Assistant Curate of St. Pe- 
trock’s, Exeter, to Mary-Isabella, only child 
of John Goodwin Welch, esq. M.D.——At St. 
Mary’s Bryanston sq. the Rev. William Holt 
Beever, M.A. Head Master of Cowbridge Gram- 
mar School, to Hannah-Jane, second dau. of 
James Durham, esq. of Glocester pl. Portman 
square.——At Preston, the Rev. Wilmot Guy 
Bryan, to Georgiana-Emma, fourth dau. of 
Edward Beaumont Venn, esq. of Freston lodge, 
Suffolk.—-At Hadlow, Kent, the Rev. Mar- 
shall Hall Vine, Rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
London, to Frances-Silance, youngest dau. of 
the late William Carnell, esq.— At Canter- 
bury, John Starr, esq. to Mary, eldest dau. of 
George Curteis, esq.— At Cuckney, Mans- 
field, the Rev. R. M. Weale, M.A. to Isabella, 
only dau. of the late Rev. John Gordon, Vicar 
of Edwinstone, Notts.——At Dover, Charles 
Blood Mulville, esq. 99th Regt. to Frederica, 
only dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Blood, 68th 
Light Infantry——At Bray, Berks, George 

mund Street, esq. of Oxford, to Mariquita, 
yoongess dau. of Robert Proctor, esq. of Geys 

ouse, Maidenhead.——At Bath, George Monk- 
land, esq. Major 74th Highlanders, only son 
of George Monkland, esq. of that city, to Ro- 
zeina-Osborne-Law, dau. of the Rev. J. Awdry, 
Vicar of Felsted. Essex. 

19. At Portsea, Peter Pemelil, esq. son of 
Peter Pemell, esq. Canterbury, to Adelaide- 
Fanny, dau. of the late Major-Gen. Bredin, of 
the Royal Artillery.——At Bathwick, the Rev. 
Jenner Marshall, M.A. of Landford Manor 
house, Oxon, to Elizabeth-Kelson, eldest dau. 
of John Stothert, esq._—At St. Pancras, Dr. 
John Horton Broxholm, fourth son of the late 
Robert Broxholm, esq. surgeon, Sunbury, 
Middlesex, to Lucy-Jane, second dau. of Geo. 
Hedger, esq. Russell square. 

21. At Edinburgh, Sir John Craven Carden, 
Bart. to Julia-Isabella, only dau. of Capt. Chas. 
G. Robinson, R.N.——At Black Notley, Capt. 
Dansie Carter, formerly of H.M. 58th Regt. to 
Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of R. C. Tomlinson, 
esq. of Notley Place.——At Husband’s Bos- 
worth, the Rev. James William Knight, As- 
sistant Master of the Free Grammar School, 
Coventry, and Curate of Ryton-on-Dunsmore, 
to Selina-Ruth-Anne, youngest dau. of Vice- 
Adm. Sir Francis Mason, K.C.B.——At Brus- 
sels, the Rev. Spencer Perceval Powys, young- 
est son of the late Hon and Rev. Frederic 
Powys, to Harriett, eldest dau. of William 
Hole, esq. of London. 

At Charlton King’s, Glouc. the Rev. 
John West, Rector of Aisholt, Som. to Char- 
lotte, youngest dau. of the late Thomas Willi- 
mott, esq. of Reading.——At Oakley, Basing- 
stoke, Capt. Wallington, to Henrietta, second 
dau. of Col. Hicks Beach, of Oakley hall.—— 
At Frome Selwood, Som. the Rev. Frederic 
Farrer, son of Col. Farrer, to Georgina-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm, James Earley 
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Bennett, Vicar of Frome.——At Hanley castle, 
Wore. the Rey. Stephen Poyntz Denning, M.A. 
Head Master of the College School, Worcester, 
to Frances, second dau. of the late Thomas 
Scholes Withington, esq. of Dulwich.——At 
St. Alban’s, the Rev. Frederick Lipscomb, 
Curate of Abbot’s leoga. Herts, to Ellen- 
Pheebe, dau. of the late Thomas Bell, esq. of 
Norwich.—At St. Stephen-the-Martyr, Re- 
gent’s park, the Rev. Walker Featherstone- 
haugh, Chaplain of the Prisons, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, to Susan, daa. of T. J. Terrewest, esq. 
late Major 34th Regiment.——At Deane, John 
Williams Wallington, esq. late Capt. 4th Light 
Drag. to Henrietta-Maria, younger dau. of 
William Beach, esq. of Oakley hall, Hants.—— 
At aot meme castle, Miles Stringer, ~ of 
Effingham hill, Surrey, to Louisa, eldest dau 
of the late Thomas Howe, esq. and niece of 
Lauderdale Maitland, esq. of Eccles.——At 
St. George’s Bloomsbury, Robert William Pal- 
mer, esq. of Wood Court, Taunton, son of the 
Rev. W. Palmer, D.D. Vicar of Yarcombe and 
Iiton, to Emma, only dau. of the late John 
Bursey, esq. of the Audit Office——At Sand- 
hurst, Berks, Samuel R. Lockey, esq. of Strick- 
stenning, Heref. to Caroline, second dau. of 
the Rev. H. Parsons, Incumbent of Sandhurst. 
—At Fulham, Leonard Charles Wyon, esq. Mo- 
deller and Engraver to the Royal Mint, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Birks, 
esq.——At West Wittering, Sussex, the Rev. 
T. Swinton Hewitt, of East Marden, to Mary, 
only dau. of the late John Gorham, esy. of 
Cakeham manor. 

23. At Wateringbury, Kent, Mendham- 
Freke, eldest son of R. M. Evans, esq. Water- 
ingbury, to Frances-Mary, only child of James 
Woodbridge, esq. J.P.——At Walmer, Alfred 
Martin Tupper, esq. to Mary-Wilson, fifth dau. 
of the late W. Bridger Goodrich, esq. of Len- 
borough, Bucks, and the Rookery, Dedham. 

24. At Harberton, Devon, the Rev. Joseph 
Lloyd Brereton, Rector of West Buckland, 
Devon, to Frances, second dau. of the late Rev. 
William Martin, Vicar of Staverton.——At 
Clapham, the Rev. Edward Swann, M.A. St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, of Bedford, to 
Sophia-Ann, eldest dau. of Daniel Taylor, esq. 
of Clapham common.——At Barming, Kent, 
Anthony FitzHerbert, esq. fourth son of Sir 
Henry FitzHerbert, Bart. to Elizabeth-Martha, 
only dau. of the Rev. William Horne, Rector 
of Barming.——At Nailstone, the Rev. T. B. 
Power, Head Master of the Hereford Cathedral 
School, and Fellow of Emmanuelcollege, Camb. 
to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of Samuel Knowles, 
esq.——At St. Cleer, Cornwall, the Rev. James 
Glencross, of Luxstowe, toAnn-Armenell, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. George Poole Norris, of Rose- 
craddoc house.——At Mere, Wilts, Katherine, 
second dau. of the late Matthias Newman, esq. 
of Mere, to Caleb Barrett, of Shaftesbury, 
surgeon, fourth son of Caleb Barrett, esq. of 
Corton Denham, Somerset.——At St. Dun- 
stan’s Fleet street, W.'T’. Potts, esq. 25th Regt. 
(the King’s own Borderers), to Harriet, young- 
est dau. of J. Culverwell, esq. of Somerset.—— 
At the British Embassy, Paris, Octavius- 
Warre, son of the late Sir C. W. Malet, of Wil- 
bury, Wilts, to Alice-Anna-Catherine, second 
dau. of Thomas Hawkes, esq. late of Him- 
ley house, Staffordshire. —— At the British 
Consulate, Cologne, Capt. H. A. Cubitt, 63d 
Regt. of Catfield, Norfolk, to Henrietta, dau. 
of the Rev. Henry Turton, of Betley, Staff.—— 
At Bridstowe, Heref. the Rev. Owen Tudor 
Henry Phillips, Rector of Lawrenny, Pemb. to 
Grace-Katherine, eldest dau. of the Kev. H. T. 
Lewis, M.A. Vicar of Bridstowe.——At Dublin, 
the Rev. J. W. Bowles, Rector of Castle-town- 
arra, Tipperary, to Anne-Charlotte, eldest dau. 
of W. H. Gabbett, esq. of Caherline, Limerick. 
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Count von MenspvorrrF Povitty. 

June 28. At Vienna, in his 76th year, 
Emanuel Count von Mensdorff Pouilly, 
(in Bohemia,) G.C.B. 

He was born on the 24th Jan. 1777; 
and was a distinguished officer in the army 
of Austria. 

He married Feb. 22, 1804, the princess 
Sophia Frederica Carolina Louisa, eldest 
daughter of Francis Frederick Anthony 
reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg and Saal- 
feld, and sister to the Duchess of Kent 
and the King of the Belgians. He was 
thus by marriage uncle both to her Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria and to H.R.H. Prince 
Albert. 

The Count was left a widower on the 
9th July, 1835: he had issue four sons, 
all in the Austrian military service, and 
of whom the second is now Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of St. Pe- 
tersburg. Count Alexander-Constantine- 
Albert is a Knight Commander of the 
Order of the Bath, of which his father 
was a Grand Cross. 


Lorp ABERCROMBY. 

June 25. At Airthney Castle, co. Stir- 
ling, aged 52, the Right Hon. George Ralph 
Abercromby, third Lord Abercromby, of 
Aboukir, and of Tullibody, co. Clack- 
mannan (1801), Lord Lieutenant of Clack- 
mannanshire, and a Colonel in the army. 

He was the grandson and representative 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby, the conqueror 
of Egypt, after whose death on the field 
of Alexandria, his widow was created a 
peeress in 1801. His lordship’s father 
George succeeded his mother in 1821, and 
died in 1843. His mother was the Hon. 
Montagu Dundas, third daughter of Henry 
first Viscount Melville. 

In July 1824 he was returned to Par- 
liament for the county of Clackmannan, 
on the resignation of Mr. Bruce. In the 
Parliament of 1826 Mr. George Edward 
Graham was elected for that county; Mr. 
Abercromby was re-chosen in 1830; but 
did not propose himself again in 1831. 
In 1837 he was a candidate for Stirling- 
shire, when the former member Mr. 
Forbes was returned, having polled 359 
votes, one more than Mr. Abercromby; 
but the latter was seated on petition, 
and sat for that county until the dissolu- 
tion in 1841. At that time he was re- 
chosen for the county of Clackmannan, 
but resigned his seat in the February of 
the following year. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father in 1843. Although 


deprived of his eyesight, his lordship was 
remarkable for the interest he took in 
improving his estates, and in the affairs of 
the counties of Stirling and Clackmannan. 

Lord Abercromby married, April 3, 
1832, Louisa-Penuel, daughter of the Hon. 
John Hay Forbes, Lord Medwyn, a lord 
of session and justiciary in Scotland ; and 
by that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue two daughters and three sons. 

His eldest son and successor George 
Ralph was born in 1838. 


Tue Hon. Henry Cray. 

June 29. At the National Hotel, 
Washington, aged 75, the Hon. Henry 
Clay, sometime Secretary of State. 

Henry Clay belonged to the second gene- 
ration of American statesmen, but he may 
be ranked amongst the first class of Ame- 
rican worthies; and while his country will 
deservedly pay the highest honours to his 
memory, his virtues and his talents entitle 
him to be regretted by the world. In 
that new hemisphere where so little is old 
or venerable, Mr. Clay seemed at the 
close of his long life to be invested with 
something of antique greatness, and to 
represent the spirit of a wiser and severer 
age, transmitted to himself from the 
founders of the American commonwealth. 
For whatever democratic institutions may 
have done for the United States, they have 
apparently failed to perpetuate or repro- 
duce that lofty character for political prin- 
ciple and personal dignity which gave the 
earlier American statesmen their place in 
history. Mr. Clay, however, may be 
classed with them, and his death closes 
the epoch to which those great citizens 
belonged. 

Mr. Clay was born on the 12th of April, 
1777, in Hanover county, Virginia, con- 
sequently only three years after the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and in the state 
which was to produce some of the first 
champions and governors of the American 
Confederation. His life includes the whole 
era of his country’s history, from the 
doubtful contest of a revolted colony and 
the formation of the Union to the present 
exalted condition of its prosperity and 
power. He was the youngest of the seven 
children of the Rev. John Clay, who died 
in 1781. His mother’s name was Hud- 
son, and was remarried to Captain Wat- 
kins. After an ordinary school education, 
he was placed in the office of Peter Tinsley, 
esq. clerk of the chancery at Richmond ; 
and afterwards became the favourite pupil 
of Chancellor Wythe, whose generous 
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friendship was the stepping-stone to his 
fortunes. At the early age of twenty he 
began to practice the law with success at 
the bar of Lexington, in the State of 
Kentucky, which he thenceforth adopted 
as his own. He was soon afterwards 
elected a member of the Convention to 
form a State Constitution for Kentucky, in 
which capacity he endeavoured, though in 
vain, to introduce measures for the gradual 
eradication of slavery. The Assembly of 
Kentucky raised him at an unusually early 
age to the high post of Senator of the 
United States, which he continued to 
occupy during great part of his life. In 
one of the intervals, however, in his sena- 
torial career he was returned to the House 
of Representatives, which chose him 
Speaker ; other interruptions were caused 
by his temporary acceptance of office. 

In 1813 we find Mr. Clay eagerly advo- 
cating the necessity of war with Great 
Britain, and his speech on the new Army 
Bill of that date bears few traces of the 
systematic policy of the Whig party to 
which he belonged, or of the habitual 
moderation of his character. Yet he was 
attached to the mission of Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Gallatin, which negotiated the treaty 
of Ghent in the following year, and com- 
pleted the peace by the subsequent com- 
mercial convention concluded in London. 
He refused a mission to Russia under 
President Madison, and he declined office 
under President Monroe, for the part which 
he continued to take in political life never 
diverted him from his highly successful 
practice at the bar. But his influence 
was powerfully exerted in 1824 to carry 
the Presidential election in favour of John 
Quincy Adams, and when that contest 
was decided in favour of his friend, he 
accepted under him the office of Secretary 
of State. Mr. Clay was almost a solitary 
example of a man who ranked equally high 
as an advocate, a parliamentary orator, 
and a minister, and shone alike at the bar, 
in the senate, andinthe cabinet. Yet but 
a small portion of his life was spent in 
power, and although he was regarded by 
his countrymen as the first citizen of his 
age, his hopes of attaining the highest 
position in the executive power were re- 
peatedly disappointed ; he passed his life 
under the governments of men very infe- 
rior to himself in wisdom and energy; and 
his illustrious qualities excluded him from 
the direct government of the American 
people. He made fewer concessions than 
any statesman of his time and country to 
popular clamour. He adhered more closely 
than his rivals to fixed principles and tra- 
ditional rules. Though somewhat more 
advanced in his opinions than the old 
Federalist party, he defended their doc- 
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trine with great spirit on the important 
question of internal improvements; and he 
devoted his influence and authority at all 
times to preserve the great principle of 
the maintenance of the Union. 

More than once the judicious acts of 
compromise proposed by Mr. Clay were 
the means of terminating the most for- 
midable differences that have yet arisen 
between the States, and on all these ques- 
tions his policy was uniformly regulated 
by the strictest adherence to the great 
lessons of Washington. Thus he allayed 
the dispute as to the unconditional admit- 
tance of Missouri into the Union; he 
contributed to that adjustment of the tariff 
of the United States which reclaimed South 
Carolina from her course of nullification 
of the Federal law; and his last great act 
was the settlement of the terms on which 
California and the newly-conquered terri- 
tories were admitted to the Confederation 
without prejudice to the influence of the 
North, and without extending the curse 
of slavery to new lands. At an earlier 
period of his life he had warmly advocated 
the cause of South American independ- 
ence, and the early recognition of the re- 
volted colonies of Spain. He adopted 
with enthusiasm the idea of a combined 
American policy, to the exclusion of Eu- 
ropean influence on that continent; but 
he gave no encouragement to the schemes 
of Texan annexation or to the spoliation 
of Mexico, and he expiated his tardy assent 
to that unjust and aggressive war by the loss 
of one of his sons, who was killed in action. 
Probably it was this strong and exclusive 
American feeling, which was honourable 
as a form of patriotism, that led Mr. Clay 
into the principal error of his political life; 
for unquestionably his authority and his 
arguments were the stronghold for many 
years of the system of high tariffs and pro- 
tective duties in the United States. It is 
strange at this day to turn back to the 
narrow and erroneous views of so eminent 
aman. In 1820, for instance, he declared 
in Coygress that Europe had almost reached 
her utmost limit of capacity in consuming 
the surplus produce of America, and that 
they had passed the maximum of foreign 
demand for breadstuffs and tobacco ; 
whence he inferred that the strictest laws 
were to be enacted for the exclusion of 
those commodities of European production 
which could alone be given in exchange 
for articles of American export. There 
can be little doubt that the delusions of 
Mr. Clay and his Whig friends on these 
subjects have considerably prolonged the 
existence of high protective duties in the 
United States, and that these views have 
been equally injurious to their party in- 
terest and the public prosperity. 
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Yet the name of Henry Clay deserves 
to rank among the best servants of his 
country, for nothing low or unworthy ever 
crossed his career. He was a fervent but 
judicious lover of freedom, and a careful 
minister to the general interests. Though 
connected by the strongest ties with Ken- 
tucky, a slave State, and compelled to deal 
with the institutions of the South as he 
found them, he never defended them like 
Calhoun, or allowed them to warp his 
principles of justice or humanity. Towards 
foreign nations his policy and language 
were generally conciliatory and pacific, and 
the last desire of his life was to appear 
once more in the Senate of the United 
States to denounce the absurd and mis- 
chievous doctrine of intervention which 
Kossuth has been labouring to instil into 
the populace. His highest ambition re- 
mained unsatisfied, and it doubtless cost 
him a pang to receive the announcement 
that the Whig convention of 1848 had 
adopted General Taylor, and not himself, 
as its candidate for tle Presidency. In- 
deed, if others ruled by the favour of an 
easier fortune, none more deserved to ex- 
ercise supreme power. But the life of 
Mr. Clay is another example of the ca- 
prices and accidents which determine the 
gift of elective power; and, where universal 
suffrage is to seek the worthiest citizen, it 
will ever be easier, as it was in Athens, to 
ostracise than to reward him.—( Times.) 

Mr. Clay married in 1799 Lucretia, 
daughter of Colonel Thomas Hart, of 
Lexington, and had eleven children, five 
sons and six daughters. Only two sons 
survive. Henry, the third son, was killed 
at the battle of Buona-Vista in Mexico, in 
Feb. 1847. 

Mr. Clay had been rapidly sinking, but 
the very near approach of his death was 
not anticipated, and his physician was 
absent at the time of his dissolution. His 
eldest son, Thomas Hart Clay, and Gover- 
nor Jones, of Tennessee, were the only 
persons present at the time. His mind 
retained its clearness to the last, but his 
body was so wasted that he lay for weeks 
as helpless as an infant. 

The funeral obsequies were performed 
on the Ist July, at Washington, where 
the members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, the city councils of Wash- 
ington, Georgetown, and Alexandria, the 
Baltimore delegation, and an immense 
concourse of citizens and strangers, assem- 
bled, and the procession moved from the 
hotel at 12 0’clock. The coffin was placed 
on a gorgeous funeral car, constructed for 
the occasion, and drawn by six white horses. 
The committee of arrangements wore white, 
and the pall-bearers black scarfs. The 
President of the United States, the Secre- 
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tary of State, and the other members of the 
Cabinet, attended in the Senate Chamber 
to receive the procession. When all had 
taken the places assigned them, the Rev. 
C. M. Butler, chaplain of the Senate, read 
the 15th chapter of the 1st Epistle to the 
Corinthians, commencing at the 36th verse, 
and afterwards delivered a sermon, taking 
for his text, ‘*‘ How is the strong staff 
broken, and the beautiful rod !’”—Jere- 
miah, xlviii. 17. A silver plate covering 
the glass over the face of the corpse was 
then removed, when the President and 
cabinet, senators, representatives, diplo- 
matic corps, officers of the army and navy, 
clergymen and physicians, and all present, 
drew near, and, amid the most impressive 
silence, took a last view of the features of 
the great and illustrious deceased. This 
over, the corps was removed to the Ro- 
tunda, where the same gratification was 
accorded to the citizens at large. The 
corpse was then removed from the Rotunda 
to the railroad station, escorted by four 
military companies and a large procession 
of citizens, to be conveyed to Kentucky. 

‘On his retirement from the State De- 
partment, at the close of John Q, Adams’s 
administration, Mr. Clay is stated to have 
confided to General Jessup all the original 
manuscripts and rough drafts which he had 
written whilst Secretary of State. These 
were to be used after his death—in justice 
to his memory, in case the calumny should 
be revived that, although he spoke well, 
he could not write. The manuscripts,’”’ 
adds the writer in the New York Herald, 
“are very voluminous,—filling a large 
trunk and a box. Their publication will 
be looked for with great interest.’’ 


Sin George Henry Smyrtu, Bart. 

July 11. At Berechurch-hall, near Col- 
chester, in his 68th year, Sir George Henry 
Smyth, the fifth Baronet (1665), late M.P. 
for Colchester. 

He was the only son of Sir Robert the 
fifth Baronet, M.P. for Colchester, by the 
daughter of H. Blake, esq. and was born 
on the 30th Jan. 1784. He succeeded to 
the title on the death of his father, April 
12, 1802. 

He was first elected for Colchester at 
the general election in 1835, when the poll 
had the following termination— 

Richard Sanderson,esq. «. . 

Sir G. H. Smyth, Bart. 

H. Tufnell, esq. 

Again in 1837— 

Richard Sanderson, esq. 

Sir G. H. Smyth, Bart. 435 

James Ruddell Todd, esq. . 306 

In 1841 the same members were re- 
turned without a contest. In 1847 he was 


637 
568 
505 


472 
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placed at the head of the poll, whilst Mr. 
Sanderson was excluded— 

Sir George Henry Smyth . 

Joseph Alfred Hardcastle, esq. 596 

Richard Sanderson, esq. 531 
He resigned in Feb. 1850, in consequence 
of declining health, having consistently 
supported Conservative politics. 

Sir George was of a warm-hearted, 
generous, and hospitable disposition, and 
was considered a fine specimen of the old 
English gentleman. He married, July 20, 
1816, Eve, daughter of George Elmore, 
esq. of Penton, co. Southampton; and had 
issue an only child, Charlotte, married to 
Thomas White, esq. of Wethersfield-hall, 
Essex, and who died Oct. 17, 1845 ; whose 
eldest daughter is the heir to her grand- 
father’s estates. The Baronetcy devolves 
on his cousin, now Sir Robert Smyth. 
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Vicr-ADMIRAL JACKSON. 

Lately. Robert Jackson, esq. Vice-Ad- 
miral of the Red. 

He entered the service in 1781 as ordi- 
nary on board the Santa Margarita 36, 
employed on the American station ; where 
in the following year he assisted in the 
capture of the French frigate Amazone. 
He served subsequently in the Santa 
Leocadia, Winchelsea, and Salisbury; was 
made Lieutenant in 1790, and appointed 
in 1791 to the Savage sloop, in which he 
was present at the capture of Ostend in 
1793. He afterwards served in the Rose 
18, and contributed to the reduction of 
Martinique; in the Beaulieu, Aimable, 
and Doris frigates, the Queen Charlotte 
100, the flagship of Lord Keith, Formida- 
ble 98, and Lord Keith’s flag-ships Fou- 
droyant, Barfleur, and Queen Charlotte 
again. On the destruction of the last ship 
by fire in 1800, he assumed the command 
of the Chameleon sloop ; and in May fol- 
lowing of the Bonne Citoyenne corvette, in 
which he captured, on the last day of the 
century, the Spanish privateer Vivas of ten 
guns. In 1801 he receivedthe Turkish gold 
medal for his services in Egypt: and on the 
6th Oct. that year he was promoted to the 
rank of Commander. Two days later, he 
was appointed to the Tiger 74. He re- 
turned to England in the ensuing June ; 
and was lastly employed as flag-Captain 
to Lord Keith, on the North Sea and 
Channel stations, from Jan. 1806 to June 
1807 in the Edgar 74, and again (with 
the exception of a few months in 1814-15) 
from Feb. 1812 to 1815, in the San Josef, 
Queen Charlotte, and Ville de Paris. 

He became a Rear-Admiral January 
10, 1837, and a Vice-Admiral March 8, 
1847. 


ll 
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Capt. T. L. Rosins, &.N. 

July 8. At Oxford, in his 65th year, 
Thomas Lowton Robins, esq. Commander 
R.N., Governor of Oxford Castle. 

He first went to sea in 1798, was at the 
attack of the Boulogne flotilla, and in 1801 
at the battle of Copenhagen. He was 
promoted to Lieutenant in 1805, for gal- 
lant conduct at the memorable battle of 
Trafalgar, on board Lord Nelson’s flag- 
ship, the Victory. Joining next the Pallas, 
he gained distinction for his conduct at 
the destruction of the Semaphores, and at 
other operations along the French coast in 
1806, After several years’ service in va- 
rious ships as First Lieutenant, Mr. 
Robins was promoted to the rank of 
Commander in 1821. His last employ- 
ment afloat was as Second Captain of the 
Galatea -42, the flag-ship of Sir Thomas 
Hardy during the experimental cruize of 
1827; and he was raised to the rank of 
Commander in 1821. 

Having been for some years on shore, 
Capt. Robins in 1837 was elected by the 
magistrates of the county to the office of 
Governor of Oxford Castle. To the du- 
ties of that office Capt. Robins brought 
great energy ; and he has uniformly exer- 
cised that system of discipline which in 
the government of a prison, under mo- 
dern legislation, was so cognate with his 
former professional habits. 

He had been for some months, at inter- 
vals, under medical treatment ; and it had 
recently become apparent to those who 
had frequent intercourse with him that 
his health was entirely failing. After 
having been in a pleasure boat with his 
family on the Isis, he was walking home, 
when he suddenly fell in St. Aldate’s- 
street, and died in the gateway of New 
Inn. <A coroner’s inquest gave their 
verdict, Died of disease of the heart. 

By the decease of Captain Robins the 
prison has lost a governor who was re- 
markable not more asa disciplinarian than 
for the kindness and humanity he shewed 
to those under his charge ; whilst the ma- 
gistrates of the county have lost a most 
diligent, upright, and conscientious officer. 
He has left a widow and six children. 


CoMMANDER F. E. Forses, R.N. 

March 25. At sea, on board H.M.S. 
Tortoise, whilst on his passage to St. 
Helena, for the benefit of his health, in 
his 34th year, Commander Frederick 
Edwyn Forbes, R.N. 

He was born on the 3d April, 1819, the 
third son of Jon Forbes, esq. F.R. Ast. S., 
a retired Captain R.N., of Winkfield, in 
Berkshire, by Letitia-Mary, daughter of 
the late George White, esq. of Newington 
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House, co. Oxford, and of the Isle of 
Thanet. 

He entered the navy on the 14th Aug. 
1833; passed his examination Jan. 5, 
1839 ; and served, as mate, in the West 
Indies, South America, and the East 
Indies, on board the Skipjack schooner, 
Champion 18, North Star 26, and Corn- 
wallis 72, the flag ship of Sir William 
Parker. He was made Lieutenant Aug. 29, 
1843; was appointed on the 7th of the 
next month to the Superb 16, and on the 
2d July, 1644, to the Wolf 18, both in the 
East Indies ; and served through the war 
in China. On the 19th Oct. 1846, he was 
removed to the Penelope steam-frigate, 
bearing the broad pendant of Sir Charles 
Hotham on the coast of Africa. 

In 1849 he was the British Envoy to 
the King of Dahomey, from whence he 
brought the little princess sent by King 
Gezo to Her Majesty, and who is receiving 
her education in this country. In Sep- 
tember last he was sent on special service 
to the coast of Africa, and was engaged in 
drilling the native Christians of Abbeoku- 
tah, and organising an effective resistance 
to the threatened attack of the King of 
Dahomey. During his arduous exertions 
he was seized with fever and dysentery, 
and though rapidly moved to the coast and 


sent to sea, sank within two days of his 
leaving the land. 


Masor WILLarpD. 

May 12. At his residence, the Greys, 
Eastbourne, Sussex, aged 78, Major Nicho- 
las Willard, formerly of the King’s Own 
Light Infantry, for many years an active 
magistrate of Sussex, a deputy lieutenant 
of that county and the Tower Hamlets, 
and a magistrate fcr Kent. 

He was the fifth son of Thomas Willard, 
esq. of Eastbourne, by Harriet, daughter of 
William Davis, esq. of Enfield, Middlesex. 

Major Willard was three times married : 
first, in 1808 to Mary-Ann, daughter of 
Nathaniel William Thomas, esq. of Cobb 
Court, Sussex, who died without issue ; 
secondly in 1816, to Barbara-Bean, daugh- 
ter of G. Bayly, esq. of Storrington, co. 
Sussex, Captain in the 74th Regt. and by 
her he had a daughter, Harriot-Davis, mar- 
ried in 1840 to William Hood, esq. of 
London; thirdly, in 1819, to Louisa, 
daughter of Colonel Robert Greene, of 
Greeneville, in Ireland, and by her he had 
a daughter, Charlotte-Frances. 


WILuiAM Scropr, Esa. 

July 20. In Belgrave-square, in his 
81st year, William Scrope, esq. of Castle 
Combe, Wilts, and Cockerington, Lin- 
colnshire. 

Mr. Scrope was the last male represen- 
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tative of a branch of the once illustrious 
and historical family of that name, which 
had been seated at Castle Combe, in Wilt- 
shire, of which they possessed the manor 
and estate, from the reign of Edward the 
third ; the great Lord Scrope of Bolton, 
Chancellor to Richard the Second, having 
held that property, which descended to the 
late Mr. Scrope in direct male line. 

Mr. Scrope was an elegant classical 
scholar, and possessed many varied ac- 
complishments, being especially one of 
the best amateur painters of his age. His 
landscapes have been often admired in the 
Exhibitions of the Royal Institution in 
Pall Mall. 

In early life it was a frequent remark 
among his friends that he excelled in every 
thing that he chose to undertake. Being 
throughout life a zealous and expert sports- 
man, he amused the leisure and quiet of 
his later years by composing the two ele- 
gant volumes illustrative of the highest 
species of sport which this island affords, 
entitled “Days of Deer-stalking,’’ and 
‘* Days and Nights of Salmon-fishing,’’ 
which were published by Mr. Murray in 
1839 and 1843, and have become ex- 
tensively popular and passed through 
several editions. 

The latter years of Mr. Scrope’s life 
were passed much in retirement, owing to 
continued illness from hereditary gout 
and the infirmities of age. But his attach- 
ment to art survived to the last. 

Mr. Scrope was married in early life to 
Emma, daughter and heir of Charles Long, 
esq. younger brother to Sir James Tilney 
Long, of Draycot in Wiltshire, by whom 
he had an only child Emma, married in 
1821 to George Poulett Thomson, esq. 
brother to the late Lord Sydenham, who 
thereupon took the name and arms of 
Scrope in lieu of those of Thomson, and 
who has sat in Parliament since 1833 for 
the borough of Stroud in Gloucestershire. 


Ase Rous Dortin, Esa. 

June 7. In Argyle-street, London, 
aged 84, Abel Rous Dottin, esq. of Bugle 
Hall, Hampshire, a deputy-lieutenant and 
magistrate of that county, and late M.P. 
for Southampton. 

This gentleman was the elder son of the 
late Abel Dottin, esq. of Grenada Hall in 
Barbados, and of English and Newnham- 
Murren, co. Oxford, high sheriff of that 
county in 1764; by Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter and coheir of Samuel Rous, esq. 
of Barbados, and Sarah Booth his wife, 
widow of Sir Thomas Robinson, Bart. 
Governor of that colony. His father’s 
grandfather and great-grandfather were 
both members of the Assembly and Council 
of Barbados, 
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The deceased was formerly a Captain in 
the 2nd Life Guards. He resided for 
many years at Bugle Hall, Southampton ; 
and at the general election in 1820 he be- 
came a candidate for the representation of 
that town. After seven days’ poll he was 
within one vote of the former member Mr. 
Chamberlayne, the numbers being for,— 

Sir W. De Crespigny 559 

William Chamberlayne, esq. 473 

Abel Rous Dottin, esq. 472 


In 1826 Captain Dottin was returned 
with Mr. Chamberlayne, Sir W. D. Cres- 
pigny having retired; and in 1831 with 
Mr. James Barlow Hoy, on both occasions 
without a contest.. He retired at the ge- 
neral election of 1831, having generally 
supported Conservative politics. 

Captain Dottin married Dorothy, eldest 
daughter of Robert Burnett Jones, esq. 
of Ades in Sussex, Attorney-general of 
Barbados ; but we believe has left no issue. 


Freperic THACKERAY, M.D. 

June 18. At his residence in St. An- 
drew’s-street, Cambridge, in his 78th year, 
Frederic Thackeray, M.D. Consulting 
Physician at Addenbrooke’s Hospital. 

This gentleman was one of five brothers, 
all of whom attained celebrity in the va- 
rious professions to which they attached 

. themselves ; and of these, the subject of 
this notice, Dr. Thackeray of Bedford, and 
Dr. Thackeray ‘of Chester, all deceased, 
were physicians. The survivors are the 
present Rev. Martin Thackeray, late 
Fellow of King's college, and Archdeacon 
Thackeray of Ireland. 

Dr. Thackeray was a fellow-pupil and 
student of Sir Astley Cooper, during the 
latter part of the last century, and accom- 
panied that celebrated person to Paris. 
They there studied medicine in the French 
schools together, and witnessed some of 
the most horrifying scenes of the French 
Revolution. Dr. Thackeray graduated as 
a member of Emmanuel college, proceed- 
ing to his M.B. degree in 1815, and to 
that of M.D. in 1820. He commenced 
practice in Cambridge as a surgeon, and 
being pre-eminent for his skill in mid- 
wifery, on taking his M.D. degree, he be- 
came a practising physician, in which 
sphere his popularity was soon equal to 
that he had acquired as a surgeon. He 
was successively elected surgeon, phy- 
sician, and consulting physician to Ad- 
denbrooke’s Hospital, and he acted in the 
latter capacity up to the period of his 
decease. In the University Dr. Thackeray 
was several times one in the Caput, and 
as a public man his spirit was proverbial. 
He filled many civic offices in the course 
of his career, and the duties he undertook 


were always zealously and efficiently dis- 
charged. His interest in the hospital, and 
all connected therewith, was evinced by 
the presentation some years ago of a 
quantity of medical works which formed 
the nucleus of the medical library at pre- 
sent in possession of that institution. 

Manliness of character combined with 
amenity of disposition shone pre-eminent 
among the characteristics of the deceased; 
his purse was ever open to the needy, and 
his talents equally at the service of the 
rich and poor, the prospect of fee or re- 
ward never entering his mind when his 
aid was required on behalf of his suffering 
fellow-creatures. In private life, where his 
social qualities and virtues were better 
known, his loss will prove irreparable. He 
has passed to the tomb full of years and 
honours, possessed of the love and respect 
of all good men. 

Dr. Thackeray was twice married—on 
the second occasion to Miss Crick, sister 
to the late president of St. John’s college. 
This lady survives him. He leaves issue, 
one son by the first marriage, and one son 
and three daughters by the second. 

The last illness of Dr. Thackeray was 
only of three days’ duration, before which 
he was in vigorous health, and performing, 
in his usually energetic manner, the public 
functions in the discharge of which he 
took so great a delight. 


Tuomas Tuomson, M.D., F.R.S. 

Aug. 2. At Kilmun, Argyleshire, in 
his 80th year, Thomas Thomson, M.D., 
F.R.S. Lond. and Edinb., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of 
Glasgow, and President of the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society. 

Dr. Thomson was the seventh child and 
youngest son of John Thomson and Eliza- 
beth Ewan, and was born at Crieff on the 
12th April, 1773. He was first educated 
at the parish school of Crieff; and was 
sent, in 1785, in his twelfth year, by the 
advice of his uncle the Rev. John Ewan 
minister of the parish of Wittingham in 
East Lothian, a man of some independent 
means, to the borough school of Stirling, 
at that time presided over by Dr. Doig, 
the distinguished author of the Letters on 
the Savage State. Here he continued for 
two years, and acquired a thorough clas- 
sical education, the benefits of which have 
been signally manifested in his numerous 
improvements of chemical nomenclature, 
now generally adopted in the science. In 
consequence of having written a Latin 
Horatian poem of considerable merit, his 
uncle was recommended by Principal 
McCormack of St. Andrew’s to advise 
that he should try for a bursary at that 
university, which was open to public 
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competition. He accordingly went, in 
1787, to that schaol of learning, which has 
produced among its celebrated scientific 
students in our own day, a Playfair, an 
Ivory, and a Leslie, &c., and, having 
stood an examination, carried the scholar- 
ship, which entitled him to board and 
lodging at the university for three years. 
In 1790 he removed and became tutor in 
the family of Mr. Kerr of Blackshields, 
one of his pupils being afterwards well 
known in connexion with the bank of 
Leith. At the end of 1795, being desi- 
rous of studying medicine, he repaired to 
Edinburgh, and resided with his elder 
brother, now the Rev. James Thomson, 
D.D., minister of the parish of Eccles, in 
Berwickshire, one of the fathers of the 
Church of Scotland, the author of many 
articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and of a recent work on the Gospel by 
St. Luke, who had succeeded the late 
Bishop Walker as colleague to Dr, (after- 
wards Bishop) Gleig (father of the present 
eminent Inspector of Army Education,) 
in the editorship of, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. In the session of 1795-96 


Dr. Thomson attended the lectures of the 
celebrated Dr. Black, of whom he always 
spoke in terms of the utmost veneration 
and of gratitude for those instructions 


which first awoke his latent taste for the 
science of chemistry. In this session he 
wrote the article “ Sea” for the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. In Nov. 1796, he suc- 
ceeded his brother in the editorship of the 
Supplement to the third edition of the 
Encyclopedia, and he remained in that 
position till 1800. During this period the 
first outline of his system of chemistry 
appeared in that work under the articles 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Vegetable Sub- 
stances, Animal Substances, and Dyeing 
Substances. These were all published be- 
fore the 10th Dec. 1800, when it was 
stated, in the preface by Dr. Gleig, that 
of the author “of these beautiful articles, a 
man of like principles with Dr. Robison, 
it is needless to say anything, since the 
public seems to be fully satisfied that they 
prove their author eminently qualified to 
teach the science of chemistry.’’ From 
this authority we infer that it was during 
the winter session of 1800-01, that Thom- 
son first gave a chemical course. He was 
consequently a lecturer for the long period 
of fifty-two years, and, as he used latterly 
to say, he believed he lived to be the 
oldest teacher in Europe. 

It was in the article Mineralogy, written 
about 1798, that Dr. Thomson first in- 
troduced the use of symbols into chemical 
science, universally acknowledged to be 
one of the most valuable improvements in 
modern times, In this article he arranges 
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minerals into genera, according to their 
composition. Thus his first genus is A, 
or alumina, under which are two species, 
topaz and corundum, in accordance with 
the analyses of the day. The second 
genus is A M C, comprising spinell, which, 
according to Vauquelin, contained alu- 
mina, magnesia, and chromirand. The 
fourth genus is S, including the varieties 
of silica or quartz. The eighth genus is 
SAG, or silica, alumina, and glucina, in- 
cluding the emerald or beryl ; and thus he 
proceeds throughout. In the several edi- 
tions of his System, the first of which (a 
development of the original article in the 
Encyclopedia) was published in 1802, he 
continued the same arrangement and sym- 
bols, and was thus not only the originator 
of symbolic nomenclature in modern che- 
mistry, but was the first chemist to bring 
mineralogy systematically within the do- 
main of that science. In the third edition 
of his System, published in 1807, in illus- 
trating the atomic theory of Dalton, and 
in his article on oxalic acid, in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1808, he freely 
uses symbols. Berzelius, who appeared 
some years later on the chemical stage, 
being Dr. Thomson’s junior by five years, 
published in 1814 a work in Swedish, in 
which he adopted the system of symbols 
used by Dr. Thomson, with some modifi- 
cations (the introduction of Latin initials 
in certain cases), but he strictly ‘‘ followed 
the rules for this purpose given by Thom- 
son in his System of Chemistry.”” The 
work in which this passage occurs was 
sent by Berzelius to Dr. Thomson, in the 
same year, with a request that he would 
procure a translator for it. The task was 
performed by Mr. John Black, afterwards 
editor of The Morning Chronicle. 

Dr. Thomson graduated in 1799. He 
continued to lecture in Edinburgh till 
1811, and during that time opened a labo- 
ratory for pupils, the first of the kind it is 
believed in Great Britain. Among those 
who worked in his laboratory was Dr. 
Henry of Manchester, who there made 
many of his experiments on the analysis 
of the constituents of coal-gas. During 
this period Dr. Thomson madé his impor- 
tant investigations for government on the 
malt and distillation questions, which laid 
the basis of the Scotish legislation on 
excise, and rendered him in after-life the 
arbitrator in many important revenue 
cases. He likewise invented his saccha- 
rometer, which is still used by the Scotish 
excise under the title of Allan’s saccha- 
rometer. 

In 1807 he first introduced to the notice 
of the world, in the third edition of. his 
System, Dalton’s views of the atomic 
theory, which had been privately commu- 
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nicated to him in 1804. He did not con- 
fine his remarks to mere details, but made 
many important new deductions, and by 
his clear, perspicuous, and transparent 
style, rendered the new theory soon uni- 
versally known and appreciated. Had 
Richter possessed such a friend as Thom- 
son, the atomic theory of Dalton would 
have been long previously fully dis- 
covered, and attributed to Richter. In 
Dr. Thomson’s papers on this theory, 
which occupied much of his thoughts, 
from the mathematical precision which it 
promised to impart to the science, nume- 
rous suggestions were cautiously offered, 
which have been subsequently developed 
and confirmed. 

About 1802 Dr. Thomson invented the 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, in which he in- 
troduced the oxygen and hydrogen into 
one vessel ; but the whole apparatus having 
blown up and nearly proved fatal to him, 
he placed the gases in separate gas- holders. 
His apparatus of this description has been 
annually exhibited in the Chemistry class 
of the College of Glasgow, and has been 
figured in Dr. R. D. Thomson’s “ School 
Chemistry.’’ At that time he made many 
experiments on its powers of fusion, but 
as Dr. Hare had invented an apparatus at 
the same time, and published his ex- 
periments, Dr. Thomson did no more than 
exhibit the apparatus in his lectures. 

In August 1804, in a paper on lead, 
he first published his new nomenclature 
of the oxides and acids, in which Latin 
and Greek numerals were made to denote 
the number of atoms of oxygen in an 
oxide. 
France ; and the nomenclature speedily 
introduced into that country. 

All these inventions were merely parts 
of the arrangement adopted in his System 
of Chemistry, a work which has produced 
results to chemical science similar to those 
which the systems of Ray, Linneus, and 
Jussieu effected for botany. The second 
edition was published in 1804 (the first 
large edition having been sold in less than 
ten months ;) and it is most interesting to 
observe how his plan was developed with 
the progress of the science in the sub- 
sequent editions. It is sufficient to say 
that it was generally considered as a 
masterly arrangement, and used to be 
quoted by the Professor of Logic in Edin- 
burgh, as an admirable example of his 
analytic and synthetic methods. Previous 
to the publication of this system British 
chemists were contented with translations 
from the French, and hence it was be- 
lieved on the continent that “ Britain pos- 
sesged scarcely a scientific chemist.” 
When we recollect that many of these re- 
markable views were devised by the self- 
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taught chemist, in a narrow close in the 
High-street of Edinburgh, the author 
being in the receipt of a salary of 50/. 
a-year, from which he sent 15/. to his aged 
parents ; when we contrast such a picture 
with the costly education and refined ap- 
paratus of the modern laboratory, it is 
impossible to avoid the inference that 
Britain has just lost a genius of no common 
order. 

During the first years of this century, 
he discovered many new compounds and 
minerals, as chloride of sulphur, allanite, 
lodalite, &c.; but to give a list of the nu- 
merous salts which he first formed and 
described during his onward career would 
be difficult, as he scarcely ever treated of 
them in separate papers, but introduced 
them into the body of his System, with- 
out any claim to their discovery. His 
exact mind was more directed towards 
accurate knowledge and principles than to 
novelties, merely for their own sake, 
although there is probably no chemist 
who has added so many new bodies to the 
science. Hence many of his discoveries 
have been attributed to others, or redis- 
covered over and over again; as was the 
case with many of his chromium com- 
pounds—viz. chlorochromic acid, the two 
potash oxalates of chromium, terchromate 
of silver, potash chromate of magnesia, 
chromate of chromium, hyposulphuric, and 
(1817) hyposulphurous acid, &c. &c. all 
of which were examined by him nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. 

In 1810 Dr. Thomson published his 
Elements of Chemistry, in a single volume, 
his object being to furnish an accurate 
outline of the actual state of the science. 
In 1812 he produced his History of the 
Royal Society, a most important work, as 
shewing the influence which that society 
produced on the progress of science. In 
August, 1812, he made a tour in Sweden, 
and in the following year published his 
Observations, containing a very complete 
view of the state of science and society in 
that country. 

In 1813 he removed to London, and 


‘started the Annals of Philosophy, a pe- 


riodical which he continued to conduct till 
1822, when the numerous calls upon his 
time in the discharge of the duties of his 
chair at Glasgow compelled him to resign 
the editorship in favour of Mr. Richard 
Phillips, one of his oldest friends, who 
predeceased him by one year. The journal 
was in 1827 purchased by Mr. Richard 
Taylor, and was merged in the Philosophi- 
cal Magazine. 

In 1817 Dr. Thomson was appointed 
Lecturer on Chemistry in the University 
of Glasgow ; and in 1818, at the instance 
of the late Duke of Montrose, Chancellor 
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of that institution, the appointment was 
made a professorship with a small salary 
under the patronage of the crown. As soon 
after his appointment as he was enabled to 
obtain a laboratory he commenced his re- 
searches into the atomic constitution of 
chemical bodies, and produced an amount 
of unparalleled work in the whole range of 
the science, in 1825, by the publication of 
his “ Attempt to Establish the First Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry by Experiment,’”’ in 2 
vols. It contained ‘‘ the result of many 
thousand experiments, conducted with as 
much care and precision as it was in his 
power to employ,’’ including the specific 
gravities of all the important gases, ascer- 
tained by careful experiment. In these re- 
searches he had associated with him Mr. 
Alexander Harveyas his assistant, a gentle- 
man possessed of high mechanical and in- 
tellectual talents, who has since risen to 
eminence as a valuable citizen and magis- 
trate of his adopted city. 

After the publication of this work, he 
devoted himself to the examination of the 
inorganic kingdom of nature, purchasing 
and collecting every species of mineral ob- 
tainable, until his museum, which he has 
left behind him, became not only one of 
the noblest mineral collections in the king- 
dom, but a substantial monument of his 
taste and of his devotion to science. The 
results of his investigation of minerals were 
published in 1836 in his Outlines of Mine- 
ralogy and Geology, in 2 vols. and con- 
tained an account of about fifty new mine- 
rals which he had discovered in a period 
of little more than ten years. 

In 1830-1, Dr. Thomson published his 
History of Chemistry, a masterpiece of 
learning and research. During these feats 
of philosophic labour, the eyes of the com- 
munity were attracted to Glasgow as the 
source from which the streams of chemistry 
flowed, the class of chemistry and the labo- 
ratory being flocked to as to fountains 
of inspiration. Among his older pupils, 
John Tennant, of St. Rollox, Walter Cowen, 
Alexander Harvey, Thomas Graham, Tho- 
mas Clark, Andrew Steel, James F. W. 
Johnston; and of a junior class, Thomas 
Andrews, R. D. Thomson, William Blythe, 
of Church, Andrew P. Halliday, of Man- 
chester, Thomas Richardson, John Sten- 
house, John Tennent, of Bonnington, &c. 
have all occupied positions as chemical 
teachers or manufacturers of the highest 
character in the kingdom. 

Dr. Thomson introduced a system of 
giving annual reports on the progress of 
science in his Annals of Philosophy ; the 
first of these was published in 1813, and 
the last in 1819. These reports were cha- 
racterised by his usual perspicuity and love 
of suum cuique which distinguished his 
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conduct through life, and were composed 
with a mildness of criticism far more con- 
ducive to the dignity of the science than 
those which, three years after his reports 
had ceased, were begun by the distin- 
guished Swedish chemist, Berzelius. In 
1835, when Dr. R. D. Thomson started 
his journal, ‘‘The Records of General 
Science,’’ his uncle contributed to almost 
every number, and encouraged him by 
his sympathy in his attempts to advance 
science. 

Dr. Thomson continued to lecture till 
the year 1841, discharging all the duties 
of his chair without assistance; but being 
then in his 69th year, and feeling his 
bodily powers becoming more faint, he 
associated with him at that period his 
nephew and son-in-law, Dr. Robert Dun- 
das Thomson, who was then resident in 
London. He continued, however, to de- 
liver the inorganic course only till 1846, 
when the dangerous illness of his second 
son, from disease contracted in India, 
hurried him for the winter to Nice, and 
his nephew was appointed by the univer- 
sity to discharge the duties of the chair, 
which he has continued since to perform. 
Of the hardship of being obliged in his 
old age thus to toil in harness, and to have 
no retiring allowance, he never murmured 
or complained. But there were not want- 
ing suggestions, that one who had raised 
himself to eminence from comparative 
obscurity, and who had benefited his 
country in no common measure, might 
have been relieved in some degree by the 
guardians of the state, without popular 
disaffection, from fatigues which even a 
green old age cannot long sustain. Dr. 
Thomson continued to attend the exami- 
nations for degrees for some years after 
retiring from the duties of the chair ; but 
in consequence of the increasing defect in 
his hearing, he ultimately gave up this 
duty, and confined his public labours to 
attendance at the fortnightly meetings of 
the winter session of the Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow (of which he was pre- 
sident from the year 1834) until the last 
two sessions—his last appearance there 
having been on the 6th Nov. 1850, when 
he read a biographical account of his old 
and affectionate friend, Dr. Wollaston. 

Dr. Thomson married, in 1816, Miss 
Agnes Colquhoun, daughter of Mr. 
Colquhoun, distiller, near Stirling ; and 
was left a widower in 1834. He has left 
a son, Dr. Thomas Thomson, of the Ben- 
gal army, the author of Travels in Tibet, 
about to appear—the result of several 
years’ researches into the botany and 
physical structure of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains; and a daughter, married to her 
cousin, Dr, R. D. Thomson. 
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A portrait of Dr. Thomson has been 
painted for the Glasgow Philosophical 
Society, by Mr. J. Graham Gilbert, 
R.S.A., and an engraving from it is now 
in preparation.— Abridged from the Lite- 
rary Gazelte. 





Joun PAInTER VINCENT, Esa. 

July 17. At his country residence, 
Woodlands Manor, near Wortham, Kent, 
in his 75th year, John Painter Vincent, 
esq. late Senior Surgeon of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. 

He commenced the study of the profes- 
sion at a very early age, and on the 20th 
of March, 1800, was admitted a member 
_ of the Royal College of Surgeons, of which 
excellent establishment he was twice elected 
President—viz. in 1832 and again in 1840 
—having previously served all the col- 
legiate offices. He was for many years 
one of the surgeons of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and after his retirement from the 
active duties of his profession he pub- 
lished, in 1847, the results of his observa- 
tions on some of the parts of surgical prac- 
tice, with an inquiry into the claims that 
surgery might be supposed to have for 
being classed as a science. This work was 
hailed with great satisfaction by his nu- 
merous friends and admirers. 

The deceased has left a widow, three 
sons, and a large body of friends to deplore 
the loss of one of the most kind-hearted of 
men, The Rev. Richard Painter Vincent, 
youngest son of the deceased, is the per- 
petual curate of Woodlands—achurch built 
and to a great extent endowed through the 
instrumentality of the family. He leaves 
another son, also in the Church, the Rev. 
Osman Vincent, and John Vincent a bar- 
rister-at-law. 





James Savaaeg, Esa. 

May 7. In his 74th year, James Savage, 
esq. architect. 

Mr. Savage was born at Hackney, 
April the 10th, 1779. After receiving 
his education at a private school, he was 
articled to Mr, Alexander, the architect of 
the London Docks, under whom he acted 
for several years as clerk of the works. In 
1798 he was admitted a student of the 
Royal Academy, and became subsequently 
avery constant contributor to their annual 
exhibition. In the year 1800 his design 
for improving the city of Aberdeen ob- 
tained the second premium of 150/., he 
being then under twenty-two years of age. 
In 1805 he was the successful competitor 
among the numerous architects who sub- 
mitted designs for rebuilding Ormond 
Bridge over the Liffey, Dublin; and in 
1808 he furnished the design for Rich- 
mond Bridge, over the same river, which 


was carried into effect. In 1806 he pre- 
sented to the London Architectural Society, 
of which he was a member, an Essay on 
Bridge Building, which they published in 
the second volume of their “ Transac- 
tions.” 

In 1815 his design sent in competition 
for a stone bridge of three arches over the 
Ouse at Temsford, in Bedfordshire, with 
the adjacent road and flood bridges, was 
selected by the magistrates of the county. 

In 1819 his plans for building St. Luke’s 
Church, Chelsea, were chosen from among 
above forty designs. This church is, in 
respect to construction and composition, 
an imitation of the Gothic churches of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and is 
remarkable for the ceiling of the nave, 
which consists of a groined vault of solid 
stone, whose lateral pressure is resisted by 
flying buttresses, also of solid stone. In 
the original desiga, the tower was termi- 
nated with an open spire, similar in prin- 
ciple to that of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
church, St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East; but 
the Board of Works considered it their 
duty not to sanction the construction of 
such a spire, and put their veto upon it 
accordingly. 

In 1823 Mr. Savage’s design for the new 
London Bridge was submitted to a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, when, 
with the view of showing that his plan, 
although novel, was neither crude, hastily 
conceived, nor wholly without practical 
exemplification, he instanced, among other 
matters, that: ‘‘ In proportioning the 
parts of the arches of Chelsea Church and 
their buttresses, and determining their 
lines, he had used the same means as in 
arranging the plan for the arches and 
piers of his design for rebuilding London 
Bridge. At Chelsea they had been em- 
ployed with complete success, there not 
being the slightest settlement in any part 
of the building, nor even a thread opening 
in any of the joints of the courses to indi- 
cate any strain or inequality of pressure.”’ 
His design for the bridge was highly ap- 
proved ; but the committee, by the casting 
vote of their chairman, decided in favour 
of the design of the late Mr. Rennie. 

Among several others, Mr. Savage was 
one who made a plan (in 1825) for im- 
proving the river Thames, but while the 
north bank was usually selected for the 
works, he chose the south; this scheme 
he named the Surrey Quay, which he pro- 
posed should extend from London Bridge 
to Bishop’s-walk, Lambeth. 

Much of his practice consisted in arbi- 
tration cases, and the investigation of 
architectural and engineering questions 
brought before the courts of law. Among 
these was the long protracted Custom 
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House case of the Crown v. Peto, in which 
the defendant attributed his success mainly 
to the able and irrebuttable evidence of 
Mr. Savage. 

In 1830 he succeeded the late Mr. Hake- 
will as architect to the Society of the 
Middle Temple. He erected the clock 
tower to their Hall, also Plowden-build- 
ings in Middle Temple-lane, and other 
works. 

About the year 1832 he was one of the 
active promoters of restoring and opening 
to public view that beautiful structure the 
Lady Chapel, St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
which, but for their timely interference, 
would have been shut out from view by 
the proposed new line of street forming 
the approach to new London Bridge. 

Tn 1836 he published ‘‘ Observations on 
Style in Architecture, with suggestions on 
the best mode of procuring Designs for 
Public Buildings and promoting the im- 
provement of Architecture ; especially in 
reference to a recommendation in the 
Report of the Commissioners on the 
Designs for the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment.” This pamphlet obtained exten- 
sive circulation. 

In 1840 he was commissioned by the 
Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple 
to prepare designs for the restoration of 
the Temple Church ; and the works were 
fast progressing, apparently to the satis- 
faction of all parties concerned, when, as 
it would appear, the difficulty of pleasing 
in every particular the divided interests of 
both societies occasioned some trifling dis- 
agreement between them and Mr. Savage, 
which induced the Benchers to apply to 
other architects to carry on the works, 
which, after some delay, were, however, 
completed according to the original in- 
tentions of Mr. Savage, a few unimportant 
alterations having been introduced. 

Among other buildings and works which 
he designed and executed, the following 
may be mentioned:—Trinity Church, 
Sloane-street ; St. James’ Church, Ber- 
mondsey ; Trinity Church, Tottenham- 
green; St. Mary’s Church, Ilford, Essex ; 
St. Michael’s Church, Burghley-street, 
Strand ; St. Thomas’ the Martyr Church, 
Brentwood, Essex ; St. Mary’s Church, 
Speehhamland, near Newbury, Berks; St. 
Mary’s Church, Addlestone, Chertsey, 
Surrey; two bridges on the road made 
through the Crown Lands at Reading, 
Berks; the new floor and bell-frame, and 
repairs to the Broad Tower of Lincoln 
Cathedral to receive ‘‘ Great Tom,” recast 
by Mr. Mears, of London, in 1836; re- 
pairs to the belfry-floor and bell-frame of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, London, so 
as to enable the peal of twelve bells 
therein to be rung with safety, which had 
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not been rung out for very many years 
prior to the alteration ; the Baptists’ Col- 
lege, Stepney; Bromley and Tenterden 
Union Workhouses, &c. One of the last 
works upon which he was engaged, till 
within a few months of his death, was 
altering and beautifying the Church of St. 
Mary-at-Hill, London ; he had previously 
executed great alterations and repairs to 
this church in 1827-8, when it was in fact 
nearly rebuilt. 

Mr. Savage was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Surveyors’ Club, and, for a 
long period of his life, member and chair- 
man of the Committee of Fine Arts of 
the Society for the Promotion of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, in the 
Adelphi, London. He was a member of 
the Graphic Society from the time of its 


- formation, a member of the Institution of 


Civil Engineers, a member of the Archi- 
tectural Society, and, for a short time, a 
Fellow of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, from which difference of views 
upon some matters of regulation induced 
his early withdrawal. 

With the exception of attacks of gout 
and rheumatism he enjoyed perfect health, 
till within six months of his death, which 
took place after a fortnight’s illness. His 
remains were interred on the 12th of May, 
at St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea.—Civil 
Engineer and Architect’s Journal. 

Mr. CieMent TaYytor SMYTHE. 

June 30. At his house in Brewer-street, 
Maidstone, aged 60, Mr. Clement Taylor 
Smythe, a gentleman eminent as a genea- 
logist and antiquary. 

He was professionally a solicitor, and. 
as such practised in Maidstone for many 
years. He was appointed Town Clerk on 
the passing of the Municipal Corporation 
Act ; and held that office for four or five 
years. After being superseded in it, in 
consequence of a change of political feel- 
ing in the corporation, he was appointed 
High Constable to the County Court, in 
which situation he continued till his 
decease. 

From his acquaintance with family his- 
tory and genealogies, particularly with 
those connected with Kent, he was fre- 
quently consulted by persons making re- 
searches of this kind. His collections, 
genealogical as well as antiquarian, are 
believed to be extensive and valuable. 

Though a collector nearly all his life, 
and devoting much of his attention to 
antiquarian research, he communicated 
but little to the public through the press. 
There is not, indeed, more that can be 
attributed to him in this way than a paper 
in vol. xxix. of the Archeologia, for 4842, 
p. 414—420, describing a Roman Villa 
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discovered at Brishing, near Maidstone ; 
an account in the same volume, p. 421, of 
some antiquities found at Sutton Valence, 
also near Maidstone ; some biographical 
particulars of Simon the die-engraver, in 
the Numismatic Chronicle about ten or 
twelve years since; as also an article 
under the signature of C. W. respecting 
the families of Tuke, Filmer, and Wyat, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1831, 
vol. i. p. 585. 

His materials for a History of Maid- 
stone are voluminous and valuable. 

Mr. Smythe possessed great conver- 
sational powers, which were aided by a 
retentive memory, and an inexhaustible 
store of anecdote. His benevolence was 
often exercised for the public good, 
and it far outstripped the means at his 
command for gratifying its impulses. It 
was by his legal and antiquarian know- 
ledge that he recovered for the town of 
Maidstone funds left for a public charity, 
which had improperly got into private 
keeping, and he sought no other reward 
for this and other good acts than the 
pleasure of doing them. Mr. Smythe was 
descended from one of the most ancient 
families of the county, and was unmarried. 


Isaac Cutuimore, Ese. M.R.S.L. 

April 12. At Clapham, aged 61, Isaac 
Cullimore, esq. M.R.S.L. 

Mr. Cullimore was a native of Ireland, 
and was from early life much interested 
in literary pursuits ; latterly more especially 
in the investigation of Egyptian and As- 
syrian antiquities. He displayed great 
earnestness in examining astronomical data 
as the foundation of his chronological 
conclusions. 

In 1842 he commenced a work entitled 
“ Oriental Cylinders,” derived chiefly from 
the collections of the British Museum, 
the late Duke of Sussex, Dr. Lee, Sir 
William Ouseley, and Mr. Curzon. One 
hundred and seventy-four cylinders are en- 
graved in what has been published of this 
work ; and it was expected that Mr. Cul- 
limore had he lived would have continued 
the series. 

He was the author of many papers com- 
municated to the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature, some of which were— 

On the periods of the erection of the 
Theban Temple of Ammon. 1833. (Pro- 
ceedings, i. 4.) 

Report on the system of Hieroglyphic 
Interpretation proposed by Signor Jan- 
nelli. 1834. (Transactions, 4to. iii. 71-96.) 

Remarks on the upper or collateral 
series of Princes of the Hieroglyphic 
Tablets of Karnak and Abydos. 1836. 
(Ibid. pp. 131—135.) 
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Mrs. Mary Ann CLARKE. 

June 21. At Boulogne, aged 74, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Clarke. 

Mary Ann Clarke was the daughter of 
Mr. Farquhar, a corrector of the press in 
the office of Mr. Hamilton, printer, in 
London. At fifteen she eloped with Mr. 
Joseph Clarke, son of a builder on Snow 
Hill, who three years after married her, 
and by whom she had several children. 
Having separated from him, she was in- 
troduced to the notice of H.R.H. the 
Duke of York, and was kept as his mis- 
tress from 1803 to 1806, when she was 
discharged with a pension of 4007. 

The events of 1809, in which this once 
fair, frail, and famous woman, played a 
prominent part, are almost forgotten. In 
the January of that year Colonel Wardle, 
an officer of militia, brought forward in 
the House of Commons a series of charges 
against the Commander -in-Chief, his 
Royal Highness of York, to the effect 
that Mrs. Mary Ann Clarke, who had 
been in favour but was now out of favour 
with the Duke, had long carried on a 
traffic in military commissions, not only 
with the knowledge but participation of 
his royal highness. _He concluded by 
moving for a committee of inquiry, which, 
on the suggestion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it was determined should be 
of the whole House. The inquiry there- 
fore commenced at the bar of the House, 
and lasted above two months, during 
which numerous witnesses were examined, 
amongst whom was Mrs. Clarke herself, 
and the most extraordinary disclosures 
ensued. It appeared that this woman had 
not only considerable influence in military 
but also in ecclesiastical concerns; having, 
upon one occasion, placed her own foot- 
man as a commissioned officer in the army; 
and, upon another, procured the honour 
of preaching before the king for O'Meara, 
an Irish clergyman. Applications were 
made to her for the deanery of Salisbury, 
and also for a bishopric. In short, there 
was hardly any department of the State 
to which her brokership did not extend ; 
and the list of aspirants upon her ledger 
included persons of almost every station 
in society. So far Colonel Wardle esta- 
blished his case; but he failed in showing 
that the Duke had derived any pecuniary 
benefitfrom the traffickings of his mistress ; 
he had, however, been clearly guilty of the 
almost equivalent and reprehensible part 
of knowingly suffering her to barter the 
patronage of his office for the support of 
herself and establishment. Public atten- 
tion was entirely engrossed with the in- 
quiry, and the House was never so well 
attended as during its progress, many of 
the members appearing highly edified by 
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the sprightly sallies of the artful courte- 
san, who was the principal witness inter- 
rogated. Though the duke was acquitted 
of personal corruption by a vote of the 
House, the impression of his negligence 
among many independent members, and 
the public in general, was such that he 
found it necessary to resign his employ- 
ment. This seems to have been considered 
sufficient atonement, and the whole busi- 
ness was got rid of on the 20th of March. 
Sir Robert Dundas succeeded the Duke at 
the Horse Guards. 

After this investigation Mrs. Clarke 
announced her intention of giving to the 
world a narrative of circumstances rela- 
ting to that connexion, which was actually 
printed, but suppressed by the author on 
consideration of her receiving 7,000/. in 
ready money, and an annuity of 400/. 
for life, an annuity of 200/. for each of 
her daughters, and her son to be provided 
for. The printer received 1500/. of the in- 
demnification money, and thereupon the 
whole edition of 10,000 copies was com- 
mitted to the flames, with the exception 
of one copy, which was deposited in Drum- 
mond’s banking-house. 

Subsequently the fair one quarrelled 
with Mr. Wardle, against whom an up- 
holsterer recovered 1,400/. for furniture 
supplied her at the Colonel’s instance, 
whilst the charges against the Duke were 
going on.* Asa sample of her extrava- 
gance, Mr. Whitbread mentioned in the 
House that a service of gold plate she had 
purchased originally belonged to a prince 
of the Bourbon family. 

Her misunderstanding with Colonel 
Wardle occasioned the publication of the 
book entitled ‘‘ The Rival Princes; or, a 
faithful narrative of facts relative to the ac- 
quaintance of the author with Colonel 
Wardle, Major Dodd, &c.” in two volumes, 
royal 8vo. 1810, some account of which 
may be seen in our Magazine for that 
year, part ii. p. 546. 

In 1813 Mrs. Clarke also published 
“A Letter to the Right Hon. William 
Fitzgerald, Chancellor of the Irish Ex- 
chequer,’”’ which subjected her to a prose- 
cution for libel, and she received a confine- 
ment of nine months for the offence, a 
period which gave rise to many pleasantries 
at the expense of the judge, the famous 
Lord Ellenborough. The severity of the 
judgment was said to have been provoked 
by the judge having been foiled in his 
attempt to bully her; for on his asking 
her insultingly, “‘ Under whose protection 
are you now living, madam ?’’ ‘‘I had 





_* Colonel Wardle died in 1833. See a 
biographical notice of him in our Vol. I. 
New Series, p. 555. 
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hoped under Lord Ellenborough’s,’’ was 
the reply. 

She had latterly for many years resided 
on the continent. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


May 16. At Braintree, Essex, the Rev. Bernard 
Scalé, Vicar of that parish (1796), and Rector of 
Willingall Spain (1804). He was of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1793, M.A. 1798. 

May 17. At Brighton, aged 45, the Rev. Edward 
Hamer Ravenhill, M.A. Vicar of Leominster, 
Sussex. He was the youngest son of the late John 
Ravenhill, esq. of Clapham-common. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1830, M.A. 
1833 ; and was instituted to his living in 1836. 

May 18. At Orton Longueville, Huntingdon- 
shire, aged 75, the Rev. Samuel Rogers, Rector of 
that parish. He was of Wadham college, Oxford, 
B.A. Feb. 10, 1804, M.A. July 6 following. 

May 20. At Woolwich, aged 47, the Rev. Rich- 
ard Martin, Chaplain to the Convict Department : 
last surviving son of Michael Martin, esq. J.P., of 
Killaloe, co. Clare. 

At Chelsea, in his 62d year, the Rev. Joseph 
George Brett, Incumbent of Hanover church, Re- 
gent-street (1832). He was of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, LL.B. 1820. 

May2\. At Bath, aged 88, the Rev. Zdwar 
Gosling, Rector of Hawstead, Suffolk, for fifty- 
eight years. He was of Pembroke college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1786, M.A. 1789. 

May 24. At Barnsley, Yorkshire, aged 73, the 
Rey. Richard Willan, Perp. Curate of St. Mary’s, 
Barnsley (1847), and for 33 years a Curate in that 
parish. 

May 25. Aged 80, the Rev. Thomas Hill, Rector 
of Staunton, Wore. (1799). He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, M.A. 1810. 

May 26. At Mowsley, aged 62, the Rev. James 
Tindall, Rector of Knaptoft, Leic. (1817). He was 
of St. John’s college, Camb. B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815. 

May 27. Aged 40, the Rev. Robert Boyle Davies, 
B.A. Curate of Todmorden. 

At Brighton, aged 43, the Rev. George Lodowick 
Parsons, Vicar of Kirkham, Lanc. (1848), late 
Student of Christ church, Oxford, M.A. 1834. 

May 30. At Cologne, aged 41, the Rev. Sebastian 
James Gambier, Perp. Curate of Sandgate, Kent 
(1848), fourth son of the late Sir James Gambier. 
He was of Magdalene coll. Camb. B.A. 1832. 

June. At South Mimms, Middlesex, aged 37, 
the Rev. Thomas Maling Nicholson, Vicar of South 
Mimms (1843), late of Trinity college, Cambridge. 

June 2. At Prestwood, Missenden, Bucks, the 
Rev. William Forster Lloyd. He was of Christ 
church, Oxford, B.A. 1815, M.A. 1818. 

At Hanley Castle, near Malvern, the Rev. 7ho- 
mas Minster, of St. Catharine’s hall, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1837. 

June3. At Hollywood, the Ven. Henry Edward 
Jolly, D.D. Archdeacon of Killala. 

June 6. At Canterbury, aged 87, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Bennett, Vicar of Milton next Sittingbourne, 
and a Minor Canon of Canterbury. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1787, M.A. 1811; 
was appointed Minor Canon in 1801, and presented 
to the vicarage of Milton in 1826. 

At Yatesbury, Wilts. aged 38, the Rev. James 
Stoughton Money Kyrle, M.A. Rector of that parish, 
and F.S.A. He was the fourth son of the late Rev. 
William Money Kyrle, M.A. of Hom House, co. 
Hereford, by Emma, daughter of Richard Down, 
esq. of Halliwick manor-house, Middlesex. He 
was of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 1842, 
M.A. 1849, and was presented to his living in 1843 
by his uncle Major Gen. Sir James Kyrle Money, 
Bart. He married Jan. 17, 1839, Rosa-Elizabeth, 
dau. of John Drake Pridham, of Plymouth, esq. 

June 7. At Minehead, Somerset, aged 32, the 
Rev. Alfred Martell, Vicar of Hexton, Herts (1846). 
He was of St. John’s college, Camb. B A, 1843. 

2E 
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At Como, in Italy, aged 84, the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry Edward Taylor, uncle to the Marquess of 
Headfort. He was the fifth and youngest son of 
Thomas first Earl of Bective, and was formerly of 
Trinity hall, Cambridge. He married in 1807 
Marianne, eldest daughter of the Hon. Richard St. 
Leger, uncle to the present Viscount Doneraile ; 
and has left issue Thomas Edward Taylor, esq. 
Captain in the Dragoon guards and M.P. for the 
co. Dublin, two other sons, and four daughters. 

June 8. At Brompton, aged 77, the Rev. Wil- 
liam John Burford, D.D. Rector of Magdalene 
Laver, Essex (1832), and Vicar of Tottington, Nor- 
folk (1800). He was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1798, M.A. 1802, D.D. 1825. 

At Caistor next Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, aged 
59, the Rev. John Morton, Rector of Thrigby in 
that county (1807). He was of Jesus college, 
Cambridge, LL.B. 1819. 

Aged 83, the Rev. George Mounsey, Incumbent 
of Fairfield, near Buxton (1805). 

June \0. At Brandisburton, Yorkshire, the Rev. 
Charles Blick, Rector of that parish (1847). He 
was formerly a Fellow of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1805, as third 
Wrangler, M.A. 1808, B.D. 1816. 

June ll. At Tiverton, aged 79, the Rev. John 
Brown, M.A. 

June 14, The Rev. Dr. Magrath, LL.D. of Trinity 
college, Dublin, Rector of Trelawny, Jamaica, and 
formerly Curate of St. Mark’s, Liverpool. 

June 15. In Norfolk-crescent, the Rev. George 
Vigne, Vicar of Tillingham, Essex. He was of 
Trinity college, Oxford, B.A. 1830. 

Junel7. The Rev. Evan James, Vicar of Lian- 
gurig, co. Montgomery, and a magistrate of that 
county. He was of Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1830, and was collated to his living 
in Dec. 1841, on the cession of the Rev. David 
James, Vicar of Llanwnnog. 

June 20, At Elmsett, Suffolk, the Rev. James 
Burdakin, B.D. Rector of that parish. He was a 
native of Wakefield, Yorkshire, and educated at 
the Free Grammar School in that town. He gra- 
duated at Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1820, as 
eleventh Wrangler, M.A. 1823, B.D. 1847. He was 
Fellow of Clare hall, and presented by that society 
to the living of Elmsett in 1850. Mr. Burdakin 
was a person of considerable attainments, and was 
appointed by the University one of the Hebrew 
examiners. Having resided many years upon his 
Fellowship, he was led to take an interest in col- 
lege business, and, in 1849, published ‘*A Reply to 
the Argument” of the Master of Clare hall, for de- 
claring vacant the Fellowship of William Lewis 
Ferdinand Fischer, M.A. in consequence of the 
admission of the latter gentleman to the chair of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of St. An- 
drew’s, 8vo. pp. 70. The view which he took of 
this matter was ultimately confirmed by the judg- 
ment of the Visitor. Mr. Burdakin was taken sud- 
denly ill while performing his Sunday morning’s 
duty, and died the same day. 

At Redland-lodge, Bristol, aged 52, the Rev. 
Andrew Alfred Daubeny. He was the eldest son of 
the late Rev. Andrew Daubeny; and his aged 
mother died only the day before him. He was of 
Brazenose college, Oxford, B.A. 1821, M.A. 1824. 

Aged 85, the Rev. Richard Hamer, Vicar of 
Beguildy, co. Radnor, in the patronage of the 
Bishop of St. David’s. 

June 21, At Surbiton, near Kingston, Surrey, 
aged 63, the Rev. Alexander Houstoun Douglas, of 
Eaton square, London. 

At Bradley, Hampshire, aged 68, the Rev. John 
Grigin, Rector of that parish (1829), and Perp. 
Curate of Wield, Hants. He was of Balliol college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1806. 

At Plymouth, aged 57, the Rev. William Rich- 
ards, LL.B. Rector of Stoke Abbas (1811), and 
Perp. Curate of East Teignmouth (1823). 

June 24. The Rev. Warren Metcalfe, Vicar of 
Osmotherley, Yorkshire (1848), in the patronage 
of the Bishop of Durham. 
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June 27, At Clapham, in his 75th year, the Rev, 
John Bull, M.A. late Incumbent of St. John’s, 
Walthamstow ; for many years Master of the Hos- 
pital and Free Grammar School at Clipston, North- 
amptonshire, and Curate of that parish, and for- 
merly of Leicester. He married secondly in 1839 
Eliza-Martha, youngest dau. of Wm. Goodall, esq. 
of Kennington, and niece to Major Macdonald, of 
the Manor-house, Buckingham. 

Juine 28. At Nafferton hall, Yorkshire, aged 69, 
the Rev. Thomas Ibbotson, Vicar of Garton on the 
Wolds (1817), and Perpetual Curate of Lowthorpe 
(1808), Ruston Parva (1828), and Skerne (1808), 
in the same county. . 

At Reading, aged 71, the Rev. John Taylor, 
Rector of Willand, Devon (1817), and Perp. Curate 
of Llanarthwy, co. Carmarthen (1816). 

June 30. At Finglas, co. Dublin, aged 81, the 
Rev. Robert Walsh, LL.D. Vicar of Finglas. 

July 1, At Chelsea, aged 70, the Rev. 7homas 
Richard John Slatter, of Pembroke college, Ox- 
ford, B.A. 1802. 

July 8. At Charlbury, Oxfordshire, aged 34, the 
Rev. George Frederick Simes, youngest son of J.T. 
Simes, esq. of Brighton, and Coleman-st. London. 

July 11, At Shepton Mallet, aged 37, the Rev. 
Peter Monamy Cornwall, of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1837. . 

July 14. The Rev. John William Pugh, Vicar 
of Llandilo Vawr, co. Glamorgan (1838). He was 
of Balliol college, Oxford, B.A. 1832, M.A. 1834. 

At Barrington, near Cambridge, aged 47, the 

Rev. John Matthews Robinson, Vicar of that parish 
(1837). He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1829, M.A. 1832. 

July 20. At Haughton hall, aged 45, the Rev. 
Townshend Brooke, Vicar of Shiffnall, Shropshire. 

July 21. Aged 81, the Rev. William Hodgson 
Cole, M.A. Vicar of Wonersh (1806), and Rector of 
West Claydon, Surrey. He was Domestic Chaplain 
to his late R.H. the Duke of Gloucester. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Feb.1. At Melbourne, Australia, John Kidd, 
M.D., F.R.C.S. surgeon R.N. He received his 
medical education at Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
entered the navy as an assistant surgeon at an 
early age. He saw much service, and was surgeon 
of H.M.S. Castor in the engagement with the 
rebel chief Kawiti and Heke in Jan. 1846. He 
was uncle to Abraham Kidd, M.D. of Ballymena. 

Feb. 4. At Melbourne, Port Philip, George 
Frederick, second surviving son of the Rev. D. C. 
Delafosse, A.M. Rector of Shere, Surrey. 

Feb. 6. At Geelong, Port Philip, Samuel George, 
youngest son of John H. Noding, esq. of Glouces- 
ter-terr. Hyde Park. 

March 4. At Richmond, near Melbourne, Mr. 
Henry Rendell, late of Bristol, fourth son of the 
late Thos. Rendell, esq. solicitor, Tiverton, Devon. 

March 9. At West Maitland, N.S. Wales, aged 
63, Jane, wife of Lawrence Potts, esq. late of Shef- 
field, youngest dau. of the late Richard Elmhirst, 
esq. of Waddingworth, Linc. 

March 10. On board the Hon. E.1.C. ship Ver- 
non, on her homeward voyage from Madras, of 
concussion of the brain, caused by a fall whilst in 
the execution of his duty, aged 18, Henry Turner, 
midshipman, second son of John Turner, esq. of 
Chiswick. 

April 11. At Rangoon, Ensign A. N. Arm- 
strong, of H.M. 5lst Foot. He was killed on 
board the Sesostris. 

April 14. At Rangoon, Lieut. and Adjutant- 
Lieut. R. Doran, H.M. 18th Regt. 

April 19. At Rangoon, aged 33, Capt. Blundell, 
H.M. 5lst Regt. second son of William Blundell, 
esq. of Crosby Hall, Lanc. He was struck by a 
shot on the 12th, when leading his company to 
attack one of the enemy’s outworks. 
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April 22. At Rangoon, from the effects of 
cholera, aged 25, John Willoughby Bateman, esq. 
Lieut. 51st Light Inf. third son of Richard Thomas 
Bateman, esq. of Hartington Hall, Derb. 

At Nagode, East Indies, aged 31, Lieut. G. C. 
Pybus, 22nd Regt. M.N.I. youngest son of the late 
J.B. Pybus, esq. of the Madras Civil Service. 

April 27. At Cannanore, Lieut. Charles Gard- 
ner Boulcott, 16th Madras N. Inf. youngest son of 
John E. Boulcott, esq. of Onslow-sq. 

April 29. At Ferozepore, aged 23, Ensign 
Alexander Grant Macpherson, 18th Bengal N. Inf. 
only son of Alexander Macpherson, esq. M.D. 
Garbity, Morayshire. 

May 6. At Waltair, aged 27, Lieut. Horace 
Murray, Madras Army, sixth son of the late Rev. 
Sir William Murray, Bart. of Claremont, N.B. 

May 13. Aged 55, William Alston, gent. of Grin- 
stead, near Colchester. 

At Calcutta, aged 29, Capt. James Burke, of the 
ship Patrician, late resident of Shirley, near South- 
ampton. 

In Jamaica, Frederick Lawton, son of the Rev. 
J. T. Lawton, Rector of Elmswell, Suffolk. 

At Cleveland-lodge, Northfleet, Kent, aged 55, 
J. Palin, esq. LL.D. late of Barnes-green, Surrey. 

May 15. At Southsea, in her 27th year, Emily, 
wife of the Rev. Fred. C. Halsted, R.N. Chaplain 
to H.M.S. Victory, dau. of the Rev. Robert Steele, 
of Mundesley and Trimingham, Norf. 

At Scarborough, aged 63, Mary, widow of the 
Rey. John Heslop, Rector of Langton on the Wold. 

At Bridlington Quay, aged 73, Mary-Calvert, 
widow of John Broadley Howard, esq. Collector of 
Customs at that port. 

May 16. At Munich, Prince Edward of Saxe 
Altenburgh. 

At Girton cottage, Newark, aged 72, Isaac 
eg esq. son of the late John Howard, esq. of 

ull. 

May 17. At Fairfield, near Liverpool, aged 58, 
Fanny, wife of T. O. Cooper, esq. and third dau. of 
the late N. Bolingbroke, esq. 

Suddenly, in his bed, James Fielden, esq. of the 
firm of Fielden brothers, of Waterside, brother to 
the late John Fielden, esq. M.P. for Oldham. He 
went to bed in good health, but his wife shortly 
after perceived that he was dead. 

In the Blackfriars-road, aged 88, Frances, relict 
of Robert Mayhew Thompson, esq. formerly Surg. 
14th Light Dragoons. 

May 20. At Northallerton, from an accident on 
the Leeds Railway, aged 31, Christ. Metcalfe, esq. 

Aged 24. Mr. James Burge Wood, junior master 
of the Ipswich Grammar School, drowned whilst 
bathing in the public bath. 

May 21. At the Auberies, Essex, aged 3 months, 
Edward-Josias, youngest son of Caledon Dupré 
Alexander, esq. 

May 24, At Edinburgh, aged 83, Dr. Carruthers, 
Bishop of Ceramis, and Vicar-Apostolic of the 
Eastern District of Scotland. 

May 27. At Mahableshwur, aged 34, Dr. C. T. 
Weston, Bombay Establishment, third son of 
Warwick Weston, esq. of Kennington-common. 

tachel, wife of the Rev. F. E. Arden, Rector of 
Gresham, Norfolk. 

_ Lately. In Paris, after a long and severe afflic- 
tion, M. Eugene Burnouf, the eminent Orientalist. 

At Chatel Sensors, near Clamecy, M. Champion, 
well known at Paris under the name of * L’Hom- 
me au Petit Manteau Blue,” for his many acts of 
philanthropy. 

Mr. Thomas Dunbar, of Serle’s-place and Brick- 
court, Temple. He has left the following sums to 
be distributed to charitable institutions on the de- 
cease of his widow :—To the Marine Society, 10017. ; 
School for the Blind, 100/.; Deaf and Dumb School, 
100/.; Orphan Working School, 1002.; London 
Hospital, 100/. ; Westminster Hospital, 1007. ; Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, 1007.; Charing Cross Hospital, 
100/.; King’s College Hospital, 1002. ; Free Hos- 
pital, Gray’s-inn-road, 200/.; Floating Hospital, 
Thames, 100/.; Masonic Boys’ School, 50/.; Ma- 
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sonic Girls’ School, 507.; Mendicity Society, 501. ; 
Lying-in Hospital, Old-street-road, 507. ; Lying-in 
Hospital, York-road, 50/.; City of London Truss 
Society, 507. ; City Dispensary, 507. ; Metropolitan 
Hospital, 507. ; Public Dispensary, 50/.; Humane 
Society, 50/.; City of London National Schools, 
50/.; St. Andrew’s Parish School, 50/.; St. Cle- 
ment Danes School, 507. 

At Colmar, France, aged 109, an ex-gendarme 
named Heilmann. The deceased formed part of 
the detachment which conducted Robespierre and 
St. Just to the scaffold. 

Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, who has bequeathed 
5002. to the Royal Orthopeedic Hospital, in Blooms~ 
bury Square. 

At Bridge End, County Antrim, aged 90, Mr. 
Martin, and, also, aged 90, Mrs. Martin. The old 
couple, who had been man and wife for sixty-five 
years, retired to rest in their usual health, and in 
the morning both were found dead, locked in each 
other’s arms. The strongest affection had always 
subsisted between them, and Martin had often 
been heard to say that he would not survive his 
wife’s death a quarter of an hour. 

Aged 88, Mr. Samuel Pond, of Cowlinge, who 
has left a legacy of 2037. to the Suffolk Auxiliary 
Bible Society at Ipswich, and the like sum to the 
Baptist Home Missionary Society. 

William Tuthill, esq. of Great Yarmouth, who 
has bequeathed to the Norfolk and Norwich Hos- 
pital 2007. the Norwich Eye Infirmary 100/. the 
Institution for the Indigent Blind in Norwich 
1007. the Norwich Dispensary 100/. the Norwich 
Magdalen 1007. the Yarmouth Hospital 100/. and 
to the East Dereham National Church School 1002. 

June 2. By falling from his balloon, at a place 
named Stone Breaks-hill, near Saddleworth, about 
ten miles from Manchester, at which town he made 
his ascent, Mr. James Goulston, from London, 
better known by the name of Signor Lunardini, of 
Cremorne Gardens. He was an old companion of 
the late Lieut. Gale, who met the like fate. 

At New York, aged 34, William, second son of 
the late Patrick M'Lachlan, esq. of Stamford-hill. 

June 4, At Sydney, Cape Breton, aged 52, Chris- 
tiana, wife of Edward Southerland, esq. Fort Major, 
dau. of the late Rey. James Coftin, of Linkinhorn, 
Cornwall. 

June 5. At Brixton, aged 60, Comm. Frederick 
William Greer, Indian Navy. 

At the residence of her father, John Kirby, esq. 
Bicester, the wife of the Rey. R. H. Kirby of Tod- 
dington, Derbyshire. 

June7. At the Grange, Leyton, aged 43, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of John Lane, esq. 

At Highbury-terrace, aged 62, the Rey. John 
Yockney, formerly minister of Lower-st. Chapel, 
Islington. 

June 8. At Edinburgh, aged 45, Capt. Francis 
Grant, 41st Madras N. Inf. youngest son of the 
late Alexander Grant, esq. W.S. and brother of 
Professor Grant, University college, London. 

June 9. At Malta, aged 27, George Hugh Aling- 
ton, esq. Lieut. 68th Light Inf. eldest son of George 
Marmaduke Alington, esq. Swinhope House, Linc, 

At the Hague, aged 83, the Lady Mary de Reede 
Ginkle,second and last surviving dau.of Frederick- 
Christian-Rynhard, sixth Earl of Athlone. 

At Edgbaston, Mrs. Percy, relict of Henry Percy, 
esq. of Nottingham, brother of the Rev. J. W. 
Percy, of Warwick, and mother of Dr. Percy, of 
London, late of Birmingham. 

June ll. At Ipswich, Susannah, wife of Major 
Beckham, late 17th Foot. 

In London, aged 68, Mary-Anne, relict of the 
Rev. Thomas Cole, Vicar of Long Buckby, North- 
amptonshire, and last surviving dau. of the late 
George Freeman, esq. 

At Chatham, aged 32, Lieut. Fred. Wetherall 
Smith, R.N. (1846) late commanding the Coast 
Guard station at Southwold. He had previously 
served in the Excellent gunnery-ship and Terrible 
steam-frigate. 

June 13. At La Cava, near Naples, aged 34, 
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William Lane Fox, esq. Attaché to the British 
Mission. 

At Hammersmith, aged 60, John Richard Mor- 
gan, esq. second son of the late John Morgan, of 
the Stock Exchange. 

At Compton Martin, aged 107, Mrs. Betsey Reed. 
She retained her faculties nearly to her decease. 
A few years since her sister died, aged 104. 

At Witton Hall, Norf. aged 68, Martha-Brown, 
relict of Charles Whaites, esq. 

June 14, In Queen-sq. Aa grag Mary, third 
dau. of the late Henry Arnott, e 

Aged 84, John Brown, gent. ‘of Garboldisham, 
Norfolk. 

At Budleigh Salterton, Devon, aged 80, Mary, 
eldest and last surviving dau. of the late Rt. Hon. 
Judge Crookshank, of Newtown Park, Dublin. 

At Carshalton, Elizabeth Devereux Kennedy, 
dau. of the late Hugh Alexander Kennedy, M.D. 
and sister of the late Sir Robert Hugh Kennedy. 

In Savile-row, John Monckton, esq. of Fine- 
shade Abbey, Northamptonshire. 

At Annick-lodge, co. Ayr, aged 63, William Eg- 
lington Montgomerie, esq. a magistrate and de- 
puty lieutenant, and Lieut.-Colonel commandant 
of the Ayrshire Yeomanry Cavalry. He was a 
junior branch of the Earl of Eglington’s family ; 
and married in 1824 Susannah-Fraser, dau. of 
John Anderson, esq. and has left issue. 

At Westbury Leigh, Wilts, Eliza, wife of the 
Rev. James Sprigg, youngest dau. of the late Mr. 
William Christopherson, of Ipswich. 

At Catton, near Norwich, in his 63rd year, 
Michael Stark, esq. 

In Welbeck-st. William Wilson Lee-Warner, 
esq. of Quebec Hall, East Dereham, an active ma- 
gistrate of the county. 

At Knutsford, Cheshire, Henry Wright, solicitor, 
eldest son of the late Rev. P. Wright, Rector of 
Marks Tey, Essex, and brother of the Rev. W. 
Wright, M.A. Curate of All Saints, Chelmsford. 

June 5. John Ashford, esq. surgeon, of Hinck- 
ley, for thirty years a general practitioner of that 
place. 

At Hereford, at an advanced age, Elizabeth, 
relict of Wm. Brow ne, esq. of the Tolzey, Bristol. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 61, Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, second dau. of the late Wm. Browning, esq. 

Aged 90, Mrs. Elizabeth Burronghs, of Heigham, 
Norwich, formerly of Mattishall Bergh. 

At Aix- la-Chapelle, aged 22, Matilda, eldest and 
last surviving dau. of the Rev. Charles de Coet- 
logon, British Chaplain at that place. 

At Bromley, Middlesex, aged 42, neas Coffey, 
jun. esq. 

At Newington, near Wallingford, aged 53, Caro- 
line-Jane, second dau. of the late Peter Cotes, esq. 

At Evington, near Leicester, aged 90, Mary, 

relict of Edward Davenport, esq. 

At Edinburgh, aged 74, Miss Jane Dudgeon. 

In the Isle of Cambria, Scotland, Lady Eleanor 
Cecil Law, wife of Capt. Charles Edmund Law, 
nephew to the Earl of Ellenborough, and eldest 
dau. of the Earl of Wicklow. She was married in 
1840, and had no children. 

At Beverley, aged 77, Edw. Weston Phillips, esq. 

June 16. At Shoreham, Sussex, aged 78, Tho- 
mas Clayton, esq. 

At Maida-hill, aged 72, Mary, widow of W. Scar- 
brough, esq. 

At Arndean, Dollor, Physician-Gen. John Wylie, 
C.B. late of Madras service. 

June \7. At Midhurst, Sussex, aged 94, Eliza- 
beth, relict of William Barlow, esq. ‘Her body was 
interr ed at Selham. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Cordelia, wife of Thomas 
Brooks, esq. late of Stonydale, Lanc. youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Maude, esq. of Burley 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

At Hasti ngs, aged 39, Purefoy Huddleston, esq. 
of Upwell, Norfolk. 

At Margate, aged 68, Richard Byam Dennison, 
M.D.Physician to the Royal Sea Bathing Infirmary. 
He was only son of the celebrated Dr. Dennison, 
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of Broad-street buildings; received his medical 
education at the London Hospital, and graduated 
M.D. at Edinburgh 1806. He was for many years 
Physician to the Royal Maternity Lying-in Charity 
and to Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, and 
on removing to Margate in 1832 was appointed 
Physician to the Sea Bathing Infirmary. 

Drowned, at Rossall, aged 16, Charles Christo- 
pher, eldest. son of the Rev. Charles Hebert, M.A. 
Rector of Burslem. 

At Winton House, East Lothian, Lady Hutchin- 
son, widow of Gen. Sir William Hutchinson, K.C.H. 
Col. of the 75th Regt. 

At Chertsey, aged 53, Charles James Ives, esq. 
surgeon. 

At Northbrook House, Hants, aged 72, John 
Frederick Shrider, esq. 

June 18. Philadelphia Sarah, wife of C. H. 
Binsteed, esq. solicitor, Portsmouth. 

In Belgium, at Chateau la Cattoire, the house 
of her dau. La Comtesse D’Oultremont, aged 75, 
Mrs. Isabella Bonham, mother of Sir George Bon- 
ham, K.C.B. 

Drowned, near Hammersmith Bridge, aged 21, 
George Curme, a student of King’s College Medical 
School. 

At Winchester, Major William Edie, 98th Regt. 
of Buckingham-street, Strand, aud Thorn Hil}, 
Tyrone. 

At the Downs, Dartford, Ellen, younger dau. of 
William Hayward, esq. 

At West Ham, aged 72, J. B. Hewitson, esq. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 47, James Thomas 
Jenkins, esq. late of Somerset-st. Portman-sq. 

At Halesworth, Priscilla, wife of Andrew John- 
stone, esq. and eldest dau. of the late Sir T. Fowell 
Buxton, Bart. of Northrepps Hall, Norfolk. 

June 19. At Charlwood, Surrey, aged 67, Eliza, 
widow of William Churton, esq. of Sutton-Court- 
lodge, Chiswick. 

At Clifton, aged 83, Elizabeth Innys, relict of 
the Rev. Andrew Daubeny ; also, on the 20th, at 
his residence, Redland-lodge, of disease of the 
heart, aged 52, the Rev. Andrew Alfred Daubeny, 
her eldest son. 

At Gatchell House, Taunton, aged 15, Mary- 
Jane, eldest daughter of Thomas Dawson, esq. 
M.A. of Allan Bank, Grasmere. 

Letitia, wife of Robert Dering, esq. of Lockleys, 
Welwyn, Herts. 

At ‘Dean- house, near Halifax, aged 78, John 
Hadwen, esq. 

In Eaton-sq. aged 2, Cecil William De Latham, 
child of the Hon. Capt. Francis Maude. 

In Portugal-st. Grosvenor-sq. William Manson, 
esq. of the firm of Christie and Manson, of King- 
st. St. James’s-sq. The death of this gentleman, 
so much distinguished for his knowledge of the 
value of pictures and works of art, is very gene- 
rally lamented. 

At Buile Hill, Lance. aged 75, Lady Potter, 
widow of Sir Thomas Potter, Knt. of Manchester. 
She was Esther, dau. of Thomas Bayley, esq. of 
that town ; became the second wife of Mr. Potter 
(knighted in 1840) in 1812, and was left his widow 
in 1845. She was the mother of Sir John Potter, 
knighted on the Queen’s visit to Manchester the 
last year. 

At Eastleigh-lodge, near Warminster, aged 70, 
Frances Charlotte Wapshare. 

In Northwick-terr. St. John’s-wood-road, Mary, 
widow of Thomas Wheldon, esq. of Barnard 
Castle, fourth dau. of the late Capt. Hanby, R.N. 
of Eastwood. 

June 20. In Cadogan-pl. aged 78, Gen. Peter 
Carey. He was appointed Lieutenant 17th Light 
Dragoons, 1797, Captain 27th Light Dragoons 
1801, Major 28th Foot 1803, Lieut.-Col. in the 
army 1804, Major 86th Foot 1807, Lieut.-Colonel 
of the 64th Foot 1811, Colonel in the army 1813, 
Major-General 1819, Lieut.-General 1837, and 
General 1851. He was for some years Mil. Secre- 
tary to Gen. Sir George Beckwith, Commander of 
the Forces in Ireland, 
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In New Ormond-st. Sarah, relict of William 
Collins, esq. 

June 21. In Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq,. aged 69, 
William Merrick Fowler, esq. 

At Stranraer, Mary, widow of James M‘Douall, 
esq. of Valleyfield, dau. of the late Patrick Laurie, 
esq. of Urral. 

In Baltimore, U.S. aged 65, John Mactavish, 
esq. British Consul for the State of Maryland. 

At North Walsham, Norfolk, aged 30, Frances- 
Koster, wife of Edward Meade, esq. 

At Colchester, aged 84, Samuel Moore, esq. 

At Andover, aged 69, Thomas Rashleigh, esq. 
son of the late T. Rashleigh, esq of Blackheath. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Miss Frances Sherratt. 

At Long Meliord,in her 84th year, Elizabeth- 
Maria, relict of the Rev. Barrington Blomfield 
Syer, Rector of Kedington and Vicar of Little 
Waldingfield ; eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
Temple Chevallier, of Aspall Hall, Suffolk. 

At Exmouth, aged 70, Maria, wife of Thomas 
White, esq. 

At Notting-hill, aged 85, Philip Wisbey, LL.D. 

At Guildford, aged 22, Frances-Martha, wife of 
Henry Woodyer, esq. 

June 22, Aged 62, Capt. G. Bray, formerly of 
the King’s Dragoon Guards. 

At Leamington, aged 17, Edward-Russell, only 
son and eldest child of the Rev. Edward Thomas 
Cardale, Vicar of Podington, Beds. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Germany, Jane, 
wife of Mr. George K. Davison, and eldest daugh- 
ter of the late James Stead, esq. of Acre Lane, 
Brixton, Surrey. 

At Hove, Brighton, Elizabeth-Palmer, wife of B. 
Golding, esq. of Maiden Erleigh, Berks. 

At Woodlands, near Edinburgh, aged 34, Isa- 
bella-Jane, wife of the Hon. Charles St. Clair. 
She was the youngest dau. of Wm. Foreman 
Home, esq. of Paxton and Billie, co. Berwick, was 
married in 1840, and had a numerous family. 

Sophia, second dau. of the late Rev. James 
Smirnove, Chaplain to the Russian Embassy. 

At St. Mary’s Lodge, Colchester, aged 72, Henry 
Vint. esq. His collection of antiquities found at 
Colchester is left to the Corporation on condition 
of their providing a museum for their reception. 

At Hingham, aged 82, the Hon. Sophia Wode- 
house, eldest dau. of Jolin first Lord Wodehouse, 
and great-aunt to the present lord. 

June 23. At Meer Hall, Wore. Eliza, wife of 
Edward Bearcroft, esq. 

In Blandford-sq. aged 51, Henry William Bea- 
van, esq. 

Emma, wife of Josiah Bloomfield, esq. surgeon, 
of Peckham, second dau. of Thomas Edgington, 
esq. of the Old Kent-road. 

Aged 8, Archibald Henry Campbell, second son 
of Major George Campbell, Chesham-st. drowned 
by the upsetting of a boat off the Isle of Wight. 

At Cheltenham, aged 20, Patrick-Brooke, third 
son of James O’Loughlin, esq. of Westbourne-ter. 

June 24, Aged 80, Mary-Ann, relict of the 
Rey. Thomas Tipping Aveling, many years Rector 
of Apsley-Guise, and Vicar of Husband-Crawley, 
Beds, and Archdeacon of Londonderry. 

At Southampton, immediately after arrival 
from Madeira, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of G. B. Airy, 
esq. Astronomer-Royal. 

At Kentish-town, Alicia-Charlotte, third dau. 
of the late Major Fulton, Bengal Art. 

Miss Harris, the authoress of ‘* From Oxford to 
Rome.” 

At Brompton, Miss Sarah Jane Hunter, late of 
Upper Baker-street. 

Aged 43, Alfred Westmacott, esq. of Broomfield 
House, Herne, Kent, fourth son of Henry West- 
macott, esq. of Finchley. 

June 25. At the rectory, Kirby-under-Dale, 
Yorkshire, Mrs. Atkinson, sen. late of Knares- 
borough. 

Aged 23, Sarah, the wife of Robert Cordy Bax- 
ter, esq. of Clifton-road, St. John’s-wood. 
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At Broadhempston, John Blackler, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 75, Elizabeth, wife of 
William Pounsett, esq. 

At Carnaby, near Bridlington, aged 80, George 
Robinson, esq. a celebrated agriculturist and suc- 
cessful breeder of Leicester sheep, short-horns, 
and blood-stock. 

At the residence of Mrs. Tilson, Brixton-hill, 
aged 72, Mary Smith, of Bedford-sq. Brighton, 
relict of John William Smith, esq. M.D. late of 
Rochester. 

At Fern Acres, Fulmer, Col. William Spiller, 
Bombay Army, and magistrate for the co. of Bucks. 
He was a cadet of the year 1803, and belonged to 
the 5th Native Infantry. 

At his brother’s the Rev. Gabriel Valpy, Buckle- 
bury Vicarage, Berks, aged 69, Richard Valpy, 
esq. of Edgbaston, Birmingham, eldest son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Valpy, of Reading. 

In Weymouth-pl. New Kent-road, John Wyatt, 


esq. 

June 27, At Hornsey, Elizabeth, relict of Peter 
Baillie, esq. of Dochfour, Inverness-shire. 

At Hampton Court Palace, aged 73, Lady Eliza- 
beth Courtenay, formerly Maid of Honour to 
Queen Charlotte ; sister to the Earl of Devon. 

Aged 86, Henry Floud, esq. of Upper Tooting. 

At Bath, aged 47, John Robinson Forster, esq. 
of Tuggall-hall, Northumberland. 

At Addlestone, Surrey, Elizabeth, wife of James 
H. Grieve, esq. 

At Stoke-Damerel, Devon, aged 79, Mary, widow 
of Joseph Trounsell, esq. 

At Tore of Troup, aged 31, George Urquhart, 
jun. esq. of Meldrum and Byth. ‘ 

June 28. At Southampton, aged 19, John Hyde 
D’Arcy, fourth son of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
D’Arcy, R.A. 

At Parslaves, Essex, aged 79, the Right Hon. 
Theodosia Anne Lady Denman. She was the eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Richard Vevers, Rector of 
Kettering, by Theodosia Dorothy, third dau. of 
Sir Edm. Anderson, Bart. of Lea, Lincolnshire ; 
was married in 1804 to Mr. Denman, now Lord 
Denman, and late Lord Chief Justice of England, 
and had fifteen children, eleven of whom, five 
spns and six daughters, survive her. 

In Great Portland-st. John Antonio Fructuozo, 
esq. formerly of Portland-pl. 

At the Lodge, Haslemere, Susan, wife of the 
Rev. James L. Hesse, Rector of Chiddingfold with 
Haslemere, and second dau. of the late John 
Green, esq. of Bragbury-end, Herts. 

At Plymouth, aged 63, Samuel Jinkins, esq. 
late of Devonport. 

Aged 45, William Pearson, esq. of Rugby. 

At Selby, aged 90, Samuel Staniland, esq. 

At Huddersfield, aged 41, John Taylor, esq. 
M.D. Fellow of the College of Physicians of Lon- 
don, and Physician to the Huddersfield Infirmary. 
He was formerly Professor of Clinical Medicine in 
University college, London, and Physician to the 
North London Hospital. A course of his lectures 
on Clinical Medicine was published in The Lancet. 

Aged 70, John Tweedale, M.D.,S.R.N., for more 
than thirty years of Lynn Regis. 

At the Brunswick-hotel, Jermyn-st. aged 59, 
James Woodbridge Walters, esq. of Barnwood 
House, Glouc. 

June 29. At Witton House, Northwich, Julia, 
relict of Rev. John Holdsworth Mallory, Fellow 
of Christchurch, Manchester, and Rector of Mob- 
berley, Cheshire. 

At Astwood, Hanbury, Wore. aged 59, Mr. W. 
F. Parkes, eldest son of the late Thomas Parkes, 
esq. of that place. 

At Edinbarnet, Helen-Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late Wm. Colquhoun Stirling, esq. of Law and 
Edinbarnet, Dumbartonshire. 

Jane, wife of Francis Tothill, esq. of Clifton, and 
dau. of the late Rev. John Digby, of New Park, 
Meath. 

June 30. In the Finchley-road, in consequence 
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of being thrown from his horse, aged 67, Thomas 
Allan, esq. of the firm of Allan and Smith, Man- 
chester merchants, Basinghall-street. 

At Scoulton, aged 41, Matthew Cooper, esq. 
surgeon. 

At East Grinsted, Patty, wife of Robert Craw- 
furd, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 89, Sarah, relict of Wil- 
liam Richard Haynes, esq. of Lonesume-lodge, 
Surrey. 

At Stockton House, Warw. aged 61, William 
Hodgson, esq. 

Aged 71, William Page Kingdon, esq. alderman 
of Exeter, of which he was mayor in 1842-43, 

At Finchley-road, St. John’s-wood, aged 66, Sir 
James Nicoll M‘Adam, Knt. of Tindon-end, Great 
Sampford, Essex, General Surveyor of the Metro- 
polis Turnpike Roads. He was the second son of 
John Loudon M‘Adam, esq. the celebrated origina- 
tor of improved roads, and received the honour of 
knighthood in 1834 in recognition of his father’s 
merits. He was nominated a deputy lieutenant of 
Middlesex in 1848. 

At Gannio-corner, South Mimms, aged 60, Tho- 
mas Kimpton Pickles, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Georgiana, wife of 
John Pidecock, M.D. 

At North-lodge, Regent’s-park, aged 42, Mary, 
wife of Charles Pitcher, esq. 

At Brompton, aged 84, J. R. Walsh, esq. 

July 1. At the rectory, Stanton, Suffolk, Lucy- 
Shelford, dau. of the Rev. George Bidwell. 

At Kingsthorpe, Northamptonshire, aged 74, 
Maria, dau. of the late T. Boddington, esq. 

At Ash Town Barton, in the parish of Rose Ash, 
Devon, aged 80, John Tanner Davy, esq. 

Aged 46, John Hainsworth, esq. son of the late 
Joseph H. esq. of Farsley, cloth manufacturer. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 83, Noel Thomas 
Smith, esq. M.D. 

At Great Yarmouth, Thomas Utton, esq. 

At Southampton, Jane, widow of Capt. Young, 
of the Albany Staff, and fifth dau. of the late Dr. 
Frome, Rector of East Woodhay, Hants. 

July 2. At Clifton, Robert Wheatley Lumley, 
esq. of Carey-st. and Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. 

At Wandsworth, aged 58, Beaumont Charles 
Luttly, esq. and of Dyers’ Hall, London. 

In Chester-terrace, Regent’s Park, Mary-Ann, 
wife of Samuel Oxenham, esq. 

At Boyne, Banffshire, Alexander Rainy, esq. 
many years factor to the Earl of Seafield. 

Aged 72, A. C. Reeve, esq. of Higham House, 
Suffolk. 

At Great Malvern, aged 33, Edmund Thomas, 
esq. of Kempsey, near Worcester. 

At Burley, Hants, aged 40, Mrs. Vincent, widow 
of F. Vincent, esq. of Newbury, leaving three 
children. 

In Highbury-terrace, Elizabeth, wife of Edward 
Wigan, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 37, Anne-Amelia, wife of R. 
S. J. Winterton, esq. late of Sketchley. 

July 3. At Liverpool, Charles Duke, esq. late 
Governor of the Dorset County Gaol. 

At Cheltenham, John Lewis Mortimer, barris- 
ter-at-law, fifth son of the late Edward Horlock 
Mortimer, esq. of Bellfield House, Wiltshire. He 
was called to the bar at the Middle Temple, Feb. 11, 
1825, and went the Oxford circuit. 

At Hornsea, aged 74, Elizabeth, widow of John 
Walker, esq. late of Foston-on-the-Wolds. 

July 4, At Northampton, aged 41, J. Alston, esq. 

In South Audley-st. Charlotte, eldest dau of the 
late William Bosanquet, esq. of Harley-st. 

At Arundel, aged 27, Arthur-Guy, second son of 
S. W. Clarance, esq. Thaxted, Essex. 

At the residence of her son, Ipswich, aged 67, 
Emily, relict of James Cole, esq. of the King’s 
House, Thetford. 

At Stoke, Staffordsh. John Marriner, esq. late 
of London. 

At Kingfield, Cumberland, aged 70, Mrs. Moun- 
sey, relict of James Mounsey, esq. 
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At Henbury, near Bristol, aged 90, Marianne, 
widow of Sampson Pinkney, esq. 

Aged 86, Mrs. James Strange, relict of James 
Strange, esq. Swindon ; and, on the same day, her 
son, aged 54, Robert Strange, esq. solicitor, of 
Devizes. 

In Upper Seymour-st. aged 35, Edward Arthur 
Swaine, esq. of Leeds. 

At Paignton, Devon, aged 65, Benjamin Henry 
Jones, esq. 

At East Looe, aged 65, Ann, wife of John 
Nicholas, Capt. R.N. 

At Farnham, Surrey, aged 80, Jas. Shotter, esq. 

At Hockley, Essex, aged 74, Susannah, widow 
of Marshall Turner, esq. of Boyces, South Benfleet. 

At Brussels, aged 53, Ann, relict of Lieut. Chas. 
Turrell, R.N. 

At Paris, aged 8, George Nugent, only son of 
the Marquess of Westmeath. 

At Brompton, aged 81, Susan, relict of Andrew 
Anchram Wilson, esq. of Tavistock. 

July 6. At Sheffield, aged 73, Jane, widow of 
Charles Brookfield, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 55, John Chowns, esq. of 
Gloucester-lodge, Brighton, and Frieston-house, 
Lincolnshire. 

At the Rev. Mr. Elliot’s, Southwell, Notts, 
aged 62, Maria-Ann, widow of G. W. Cotton, esq. 
of Clapham Park, Surrey. 

At Craigton, near Golspie, Alexander Craig, esq. 

At Potter’s-bar, Lieut. Charles William Hallett, 
R.N. youngest son of the late James Hallett, esq. 
of the Bombay Presidency. He entered the navy 
1829 ; was mate of the Wanderer 16, on the coast 
of Africa; was made Lieut. 1841, and afterwards 
served in the Malabar 72, Warspite 50, and as first 
of the Hound 6. 

At Little Durnford, near Salisbury, Fanny, 
youngest dau. of Edward Hinxman, esq. 

At Turnham-green, aged 47, Alfd. Oldridge, esq. 

At Leamington, aged 77, Benjamin Sadler, esq. 
son of James Sadler, esq. of Doveridge, Derb. and 
only surviving brother of the late Michael Thomas 
Sadler, esq., M.P., F.R.S. 

At Tulse-hill, aged 65, Thomas Scott, esq. 

In Goswell-st. Road, from illness arising from 
mental anxiety and confinemert, Mr. Sloane, the 
special pleader, who, with his wife, was convicted 
in February, 1851, at the Central Criminal Court, 
of cruelty to Jane Wilbred, his servant, and had 
recently been discharged from Newgate before the 
expiration of his sentence of imprisonment, on ac- 
count of his broken health. 

In Green-st. aged 76, the widow of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith. 

July 7. At South Wraxhall-house, Wilts, aged 
96, Anne, widow of M. Charles Francois de Bolle- 
ville, Normandy, and also relict of Wade Toby 
Caulfield, of Raheenduff, Queen’s county, esq. 
She was the youngest dau. of Jonathan Cope, esq. 
only son and heir of Sir Jonathan Cope, Bart. 
and at the decease of her brother, the last Ba- 
ronet, and of her nieces the Duthess of Dorset 
and the Countess of Aboyne, became for more 
than a quarter of a century the sole surviving 
member of the Copes of Brewerne and Handwell. 

At Hastings, aged 78, James Dutton, esq. sur- 
geon. 

At the house of her sister, Mrs. Kemplay, Leeds, 
aged 78, Miss Ann Fryer, third dau. of the Rev. 
W. Fryer, Rector of St. Michael’s, Spurriergate. 

At Barnes, aged 67, Maria, widow of John Hil- 
lersdon, esq. 

Aged 52, Charles Chadwicke Jones, esq. Ser- 
jeant-at-Law. He was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, June 25, 1830 ; and previously to 
his advance to the degree of Serjeant-at-Law had 
a considerable practice at the Old Bailey bar. 

At Bromley-hill, Kent, aged 52, Sidney, wife of 
Lieut.-Colonel Long, late of the Grenadier Guards, 
and sister of the Rev. A. Atherley. 

At Bath, Caroline, yonngest dau. of Henry 
Lyne, esq. of Manor House, Keynsham. 

At Dover, aged 54, Captain Molyneux, late of 
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the 37th Regt. second son of the late Gen. Sir 
Thomas Molyneux, Bart. of Castle Dillon, co. 
Armagh. 

At Bayswater, aged 77, Ann-Elizabeth, relict of 
George Jocelyn Robinson, esq. solicitor. 

At Uxbridge, Elizabeth, last surviving dau. of 
the late Richard Walford, esq. 

At Bruton, Jane, wife of James Welch, esq. 

July 8. At Blackheath, aged 81, Robert Allen, 
esq. 

At Amesbury, Wilts, aged 76, John Crocker 
Case, esq. nephew of the late Henry Dench, esq. 
of Cowesfield-house, Whiteparish. 

At Ablington, Wilts, Anna, wife of Henry John 
James Cockeram, esq. 

By suicide, at the Tavistock Hotel, Covent Gar- 
den, aged 30, Nathaniel English, M.D., late sur- 
geon of the W ellington, from Australia. 

At Stinsford, Dorset, Georgiana-Emily, wife of 
the Rev. Arthur Shirley, Vicar of that place, and 
brother to Evelyn John Shirley, esq. of Eatington 
Park, co. Warw. She was the second dau. of the 
Rev. William Cookson, was married in 1841, and 
has left issue. 

At Walthamstowe, aged 59, L. Holme Twenty- 
man, esq. merchant, London. 

At Leamington, Agnes-Mary, wife of F. F. 
Wells, esq. and youngest dau. of the late John 
Wilson Sheppard, esq. of the High House, Camp- 
sey Ashe, Suffolk. 

Aged 69, David William Widdell, esq. of Brown- 
low-street, Bedford-row, formerly of Gosport. 

At his residence, Rock Ferry, near Liverpool, 
Isaac Worthington, esq. second son of the late 
Hugo Worthington, esq. of Altringham, and 
nephew of the late Mr. Worthington, of Leicester. 

July 9. At Scarborough, aged 80, Benjamin 
Agar, esq. of Brockfield, near York. 
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At Coxtead House, South Weald, Essex, aged 71, 
Henrietta, widow of Richard Bishop, esq. 

Aged 72, Joseph Dockerill, esq. Fenchurch-st. 

At the vicarage, Barton Stacey, Hants, aged 74, 
Durrell Durrell, esq. 

At Portobello, Mary, widow of Henry Gray, esq. 
of Oxgang, and dau. of the late James Davidson, 
esq. W.S. 

At Gilling, Yorksh. aged 83, Mary, widow of the 
Rev. Samuel Richard Hartley, M.A. of Haydon- 
bridge, and sister of the late Rev. John Gilpin, 
B.D. of Sedbury. 

At Blackwater, I. W., aged 67, James Ruther- 
ford, esq. of Nottingham-pl. Regent’s-park. 

At Birdbrook, Essex, Elizabeth, relict of John 
Simcockes, esq. late Major 5th Regt. 

By hanging himself, aged nearly 80, Mr. Abso- 
lom Bap Thorpe, of Serle-st. Lincoln’s-inn. 

Aged 48, William Turner, esq. of Red Lion-sq. 

At Abbeville, France,aged 73, Wm. Vowles, esq. 

July 10. In Brunswick-sq. aged 78, Lucinda, 
relict of Henry Hawker Bourne, esq. of Spring- 
mount, Queen’s co. 

In Nottingham-terrace, Regent’s-park, Harriet, 
wife of the Rev. William Henry Charlton, M.A. 

At Midhurst, aged 30, Dr. Gosden, Assistant 
Staff Surgeon, and late of the 84th Regt. 

At Mottingham, Kent, Benjamin Hardwick, esq. 
of Weavers’ Hall, London, solicitor. 

William Kinglake, esq. of Taunton. 

In Notting-hill-sq. Harriet, wife of J. G. Leath, 
esq. M.D. 

July 11. In New Bond-st. George Adams, esq. 
late Physician-General, Madras estab. 

Aged 74, Edward Beard, esq. of Cadogan-terr. 

July 23. At Bristol, aged 17, William-Henry, 
son of the Rev. James Temple Mansel, Chaplain 
to the Bridewell of that city. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered 





Week ending | 
Saturday, Cate 15 to 


60. 


| 
60 and | Age not Total. 
upwards. specified. | 


Males. | Females. 


Registered. 





26 180 
187 
203 
160 


156 


June 467 
July 3 416 
10 505 
m0 
483 


383 
349 
286 
271 


17 
24 


7 340 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








6 993 |, 
1 987 || 
23 | 1080 || 
22 928 | 
2 | 912 || 


491 
516 
555 
482 
458 


502 
471 
525 
446 
454 











AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jury 23. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s. d. 8s. d. 
41 0 27 (0 19 11 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. 8s. d. s. d. 
30 1 34 5 30 11 


PRICE OF HOPS, Juty 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. 0s. to 6J. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 6/. 6s. to 97. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jury 26. 
Hay, 3/. 10s. to 4/. 5s.—Straw, 1/. 6s. to 1/. 12s.—Clover, 37. 12s. to 5/. 5s. 

SMITHFIELD, Jury 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beef ......0.26+++.28. 4d. to 3s. 10d. | Head of Cattle at Market, Jury 26. 
Mutton ...........28. 10d. to 4s. Od. Beasts......... 4,078 Calves 450 
Veal...ssecrceeeee 28 6d. to 4s. Od. SheepandLambs 33,890 Pigs 360 
Pork ...cccccccccceats S86. toSe. Sd. 

COAL MARKET, Jury 23. 
Walls Ends, &c. 12s. 04. to 21s. Od. per ton. Other sorts, 12s. Od. to 14s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 39s. 6d. 





Fahrenheit’s 
+ \a¢ ob 
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| Weather. 





co 20 = 


CSCODVIOAOM 





in. pts. | 
(29, 74 ||fr.cdy.hvy.rn. | 
» 83 ||do.do.do.shrs. | 
» 71 |/do. do. do. do. | 





| , 84 | fine, do. 

|30, 02 | do. do. 

» 14 | do. do. 

, 15 | do. 

, O7 |\do. do. 

29, 94 | do. lightning 
, 86 | do. 

» 97 |do. 

30, O1 | do. 

, 03 do. cloudy 











; 15 |\do. do. 


, 76 | do. do. ie 


From June 26, to July 25, 1852, both inclusive. 
Therm. 


|Fahrenheit’s Therm, 
r a | 


Day of 
Month. 
8 o’clock 
Morning 





| 


— 
2, 
< 
YAAAO 
T= SSRI o 














| 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


| fine 
do. 
do.cdy.lhtng. 
do.do.do.h.sh. 


do. 
do.do.h.r.th.1, 
rain, fair 
fine 

do. 

do. cloudy 

do. 

rain, fine 

| fine, cloudy 
d 





0. 
cedy.rn.th.Ing. 





30 225 


1225 | 


2 
3 2253 
5 2253 
6 
7 226 
8 226 
9 2263 

102253 
12 
13 226} 
14 

15 226} 

16 228 

a 

19 229 

20| 

21 2293 

22 2293 

23 229 

24 2304 

26 2314 


27 232 | 


| 3 
5 

2 
Oo 
- 

ov 
ay 
a] 


Reduced. 


3 per Cent. 
Annuities. 
Old S. Sea 


3} per Cent. 


1003 | 

| 1004 
100} 

| 1003 

| 1004 

| 1003 

1003 | 
1003 | 
1003 
1003 
1003 
1003 
1003 
1003 

1008 

| 1008 
1004 

| 1003 
1003 


65 


7° |——|1123 
_——_—— 280 94 91 pm. 


Annuities. 
South Sea 


| Ex. Bills, 


£1000. 





—— —— 88 91 pm. 
—— — 8991 pm. 


——/|——_ 92 89 pm.| 
i——2 


272 | 90 pm. 


| | 
|_'276 | 93 pm. | 
280 90 pm. | 


111} —— 91 pm. | 
— — 91pm. | 
—— 94 92 pm. 

92 pm. | 
—— 94 92 pm. 
——)|-——— 91 94 pm. 


112} 


| 
— 285 91pm. | 


69 pm. 
69 72pm. 
72 69 pm. 
69 pm. 

72 pm. 
72 pm. 
72 69 pm. 
72 69 pm. 

72 pm. 

69 pm. 
69 72 pm. 
72 69 pm. 
72 69 pm. 
72 69 pm. 

69 pm. 

69 pm. 
72 pm. 
69 pm. 
69 pm. 
72 pm. 
72 pm. 
72 pm. 
69 pm. 
72 pm. 


69 


70 73 pm. 


73 pm. 


J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 





Throgmorton Street, London. 


. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





